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pre:^ace. 


The  materials  for  a  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  are  to  be 
found  and  only  to  be  found  in  the  valuable  collection  of 
papers  brought  together  by  Archdeacon  Coxe,  and  inserted 
in  his  well-known  work,  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Administration  of  Sir  Eobert  "Walpole."  Among  the 
manuscripts  of  the  descendants  of  the  great  Minister  of 
the  first  two  Georges,  nothing  of  importance  has  been 
overlooked  by  the  careful  and  laborious  Archdeacon. 
The  future  biographer  of  Sir  Eobert  "Walpole  is  therefore 
unable  to  add  new  matter  to  the  materials  already  known 
to  exist ;  he  may  re-write  the  life  and  character  of  the 
statesman,  but  for  his  facts  he  must  be  indebted  to  the 
industry  and  research  of  Archdeacon  Coxe.  The  mine 
has  been  exhausted  ;  to  re-fashion  its  produce  is  all  that 
can  be  done. 

The  period  embraced  by  the  political  rule  of  "Walpole 
has  long  been  a  favourite  with  me.  In  the  whole  range  of 
English  history  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  matter  more 
interesting  to  the  political  student  than  is  to  be  obtained 
during  the  reigns  of  our  first  two  Georges.  The  gradual 
growth  of  our  parliamentary  institutions,  the  jealousies 
between  "Whig  and  Tory,  the  intrigues  in  the  Cabinet,  the 
state  of  foreign  politics,  the  feuds  between  the  King  and 
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tlie  lieir-apparent,  the  tactics  of  the  Opposition,  and  above 
all  the  consummate  mastery  over  the  difBeulties  and  hos- 
tilities of  his  time  of  the  man  who  was  the  first  to  create 
the  office  of  Prime  Minister — all  tend  to  give  a  special 
interest  to  the  rule  of  the  House  of  Hanover  during  the 
earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Added  to  these 
topics  of  note,  what  literature  is  more  interesting  or  amus- 
ing than  the  literature  which  adorned  the  long  interval 
between  the  rise  and  fall  of  Walpole  ?  Can  finer  reading 
be  found  in  the  English  language  than  the  essays  of 
Addison,  the  satires  of  Swift,  the  rejoinders  of  Steele,  the 
historical  tracts  and  pamphlets  of  the  day,  the  essays  of 
Locke  and  Bolingbroke,  Hume  and  Berkeley,  the  classical 
criticisms  of  the  great  Bentley,  the  novels  of  Richardson 
and  Fielding,  Smollett  and  Sterne,  the  poetry  of  Pope 
and  Prior,  the  comedies  of  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  Steele, 
and  Cibber  ? 

In  studying  the  pages  of  Coxe,  it  seems  to  me — if  the 
remark  may  be  made  with  all  modesty  and  without  dis- 
loyalty to  the  author  to  whose  labours  I  am  entirely  in- 
debted for  my  information — that  in  his  biography  of  Sir 
Eobert  "Walpole  the  Archdeacon  has  not  made  the  best 
use  of  the  abundant  materials  his  industry  and  research 
have  collected.  Between  the  narrative  of  his  Memoir 
and  the  valuable  Walpole  correspondence  there  are  gaps 
which  it  appears  to  me  unwise  to  create.  Instead  of  the 
letters  of  Walpole,  Townshend,  Bolingbroke,  and  others 
being  woven  into  the  story  of  the  Minister's  life,  they 
almost  constitute  a  separate  work.  The  reader  has  first  to 
peruse  the  Archdeacon's  Biography  and  then  to  refer  to 
the  Walpole  Papers  to  complete  the  account  of  the  events 
recorded.     Again,  much  that  Archdeacon  Coxe  considers 
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important  in  the  history  of  "Walpole  appears  to  me  at 
this  distance  of  time  of  little  value,  whilst  various  incidents 
in  the  career  of  the  great  statesman  well  worthy  of  mention 
are,  if  not  altogether  omitted,  only  slightly  alluded  to.  It 
will  also  he  seen  that  my  views  of  the  character  of  Walpole, 
and  of  the  motives  which  influenced  his  ambition,  differ 
considerably  from  those  of  Archdeacon  Coxe. 

In  the  following  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to  write  the 
political  life  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  as  interpreted  by  his 
policy  and  correspondence.  All  letters  of  historical  interest, 
or  which  tend  to  throw  light  upon  the  actions  of  the 
Minister  or  of  his  opponents,  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  body  of  my  narrative.  The  contents  of  various 
historical  tracts  and  contemporary  pamphlets  have  also  been 
studied. 

This  volume  would  have  been  more  complete  had  the 
death  of  the  late  Hon.  Frederick  Walpole,  M.P.,  not  so 
suddenly  occurred.  Mr.  Walpole  took  a  keen  interest  in 
the  appearance  of  a  new  biography  of  his  ancestor,  and  his 
comments  and  approval  encouraged  me  to  continue  my  task. 
Unfortunately,  when  in  the  middle  of  my  labours,  Mr. 
Walpole  died,  and  I  lost  not  only  the  co-operation  of  one 
specially  acquainted  with  my  subject,  but  also  a  valuable 
collection  of  notes  made  by  Mr.  Walpole,  on  which  I  had 
set  much  store,  relating  to  the  later  periods  of  the  states- 
man's career,  but  which,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Walpole, 
could  not  be  discovered  among  his  papers.  I  have 
here  to  thank  the  late  Hon.  Henry  Walpole  and  also 
Sir  Hemy  Drummond  Wolff  for  answers  kindly  given  to 
various  queries. 

The  printed  books  to  which  I  am  indebted  are  acknow- 
ledged in  the  text  of  my  volume.     Among  the  works  from 
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which  I  have  not  directly  quoted,  but  which  have  in- 
fluenced my  judgment,  are  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman's  Essays 
on  the  "Growth  of  the  English  Constitution,"  Mr.  Alpheus 
Todd  "  On  Parliamentary  Government,"  and  Cooke's 
"  History  of  Party." 

A.  C.  E. 

London,  October,  1877. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  DAYS.     1676—1702. 

There  are  few  things  more  strange  in  the  English  system 
of  administration  than  the  power  and  position  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  Holding  an  ofl&ce  unknown  to  the  law, 
the  head  of  a  political  coterie  equally  unknown  to  the 
law,  he  rules  the  country  with  an  authority  which  is 
never  called  in  question,  and  which  commands  the  obedi- 
ence of  all.  Yet,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  legally  no 
such  body  as  the  Cabinet,  no  such  post  as  that  of  Prime 
Minister.  Both  are  unknown  to  the  British  Constitution, 
and  exist  only  in  virtue  of  a  tacit  understanding  between 
the  Crown  and  its  advisers.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  the 
Cabinet  is  an  unrecognised  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  the  Premier  an  unrecognised  chief  among 
his  brother  Privy  Councillors.  However  familiar  to  an 
Englishman's  ears  are  the  words  Cabinet  and  Prime 
Minister,  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  legal  or  official 
document.  They  are  unknown  to  the  official  phraseology 
of  the  London  Gazette  or  to  the  careful  wording  of  a  State 
paper. 
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And  yet,  anomalous  as  is  the  position  of  tlie  Cabinet 
and  its  chief,  it  is  the  natural  result  of  our  transition 
from  government  by  prerogative  to  government  by  parlia- 
ment. Under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  the  ministers 
were  the  rulers  or  the  creatures  of  the  Crown  accord- 
ing to  the  weakness  or  ability  of  the  sovereign.  They 
were  responsible  to  the  monarch  alone,  they  did  not  sit  in 
Parliament,  nor  were  they  required  to  act  on  any  basis  of 
political  unanimity.     They  were  ministers,  not  a  ministry. 

On  the  accession  of  William  III.  the  British  Consti- 
tution was  restored  to  its  first  principles,  for  the  theory  of 
our  constitution  always  was  that  the  Crown  was  limited, 
and  that  its  powers  were  checked  by  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  Eevolution  of  1688  brought  the  theory 
and  the  practice  into  harmony.  The  majesty  of  the 
Crown  was  retained,  whilst  its  powers  were  distributed 
through  the  channel  of  its  advisers.  Ministers  were 
obliged  to  sit  in  Parliament,  in  order  to  explain  or 
defend  their  policy.  Their  position  was  dependent  upon 
the  parliamentary  support  they  could  secure,  and  not  upon 
the  mere  possession  of  the  royal  good-will.  Gradually  the 
Cabinet,  instead  of  being  composed  of  hostile  elements, 
each  independent  of  the  other  and  bound  by  no  ties  of 
union,  settled  down  into  a  business-like  committee,  the 
members  of  which  were  in  political  accord  and  responsible 
in  common  for  the  work  undertaken.  An  injudicious 
minister,  therefore,  not  only  brought  ruin  upon  himself 
but  upon  his  colleagues. 

Thus,  from  the  gradual  development  of  political  circum- 
stances, a  post  of  great  power  and  influence  was  brought 
into  existence.  The  Prime  Minister  was  no  longer  an 
independent  statesman,  often  at  war  with  his  colleagues, 
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and  bowing  before  an  adverse  vote  of  Parliament  merely 
by  his  own  withdrawal  from  office,  but  he  became  the 
recognised  leader  of  the  Cabinet,  responsible  for  its 
actions,  the  channel  of  communication  between  it  and  the 
sovereign,  and  dissolved  the  entire  Ministry  at  his  resigna- 
tion. Under  the  Stuarts  needy  sycophants  and  hungry 
place-hunters  crowded  the  court  of  the  King,  under  the 
Georges  they  thronged  the  reception-rooms  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  It  was  not  the  sovereign  but  the  premier 
who  could  raise  a  man  to  the  bench,  appoint  him  to  an 
embassy,  promote  him  to  a  regiment,  or  offer  him  a  safe 
and  lucrative  post  in  the  civil  service.  Thus,  step  by 
step,  as  the  House  of  Commons  became  more  and  more 
the  assembly  of  the  nation  and  less  and  less  the  council  of 
a  political  coterie,  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  developed  in 
power  and  authority  till  it  assumed  its  present  semi-royal 
position. 

But  the  development  was  slow  and  gradual.  The  first 
who  made  the  office,  such  as  we  now  understand  it  to  be, 
was  the  subject  of  this  biography.  It  was  not  until  the 
rise  of  Sir  Eobert  "Walpole  that  the  Prime  Minister  began 
to  be  regarded  as  the  recognised  leader  of  his  party,  the 
responsible  adviser  of  the  Crown,  and  the  head  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  history  of  the  great  "minister  of  peace  "  is 
the  history  of  a  man  who  understood  to  the  full  the  nature 
of  the  change  from  government  by  prerogative  to  govern- 
ment by  parliament,  who  saw  that  parliamentary  govern- 
ment and  government  by  party  were  synonymous  terms, 
and  who  had  deeply  studied  the  then  new  political  doctrine 
that  power  was  not  dependent  upon  the  royal  approval, 
upon  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  measures  introduced, 
upon  ability  or  popularity,  but  upon  the  skilful  working  of 
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a  parliamentary  majority.  He  was  the  first  of  Englisli 
statesmen  to  recognise  the  advantages  of  a  united  Cabinet, 
and  he  gave  proof  of  the  light  in  which  he  regarded  the 
influence  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  being  the  first  of 
our  line  of  Premiers  who  resigned  office  in  obedience  to  an 
adverse  vote  of  the  Lower  House.  With  the  career  of  Sir 
Eobert  Walpole  begins  the  history  of  the  faults  and  the 
advantages,  the  patriotism  and  the  selfishness,  of  govern- 
ment by  parliament. 

Unlike  some  of  his  successors  who,  unaided  by  the 
powerful  advantages  of  birth  and  connections,  have, 
solely  by  their  brilliant  talents  and  unwearied  persever- 
ance, attained  to  the  highest  prizes  in  the  gift  of  the 
State,  Walpole  came  of  a  good  old  stock  that  could 
trace  its  succession  in  unbroken  descent  from  the  days  of 
the  Conquest.  His  ancestors  took  the  name,  which  he  has 
made  illustrious,  from  the  small  town  of  Walpole,  in 
Norfolk,  on  the  borders  of  Lincolnshire,  where  they  at  one 
time  held  a  manor-house,  which  was  afterwards  exchanged 
for  the  property  of  Houghton,  in  the  same  county. 

For  two  generations  the  Walpoles  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  politics.  Sir  Edward,  the  grandfather  of  the 
future  statesman,  was  returned  by  the  borough  of  Lynn 
Eegis  to  the  Convention  Parliament  of  April,  1660,  which 
voted  for  the  Eestoration.  A  man  of  brilliant  parts,  an 
eloquent  speaker,  and  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  Stuarts, 
Sir  Edward  threw  all  his  weight  and  influence  into  the 
royal  cause,  and  received  from  the  hands  of  a  monarch 
who  seldom  rewarded  those  who  had  served  him  best 
the  Order  of  the  Bath.  Disgusted  with  the  conduct 
of  James  II.,  his  tyranny,  obstinacy,  and  short-sighted 
bigotry,  Eobert,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole, 
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declined  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  his  sire,  but  became  a 
Whig  of  the  most  vehement  type,  and  was  as  active  in 
bringing  about  the  Eevolution  as  his  father  before  him 
had  been  in  effecting  the  Eestoration.  On  the  accession 
of  "William  and  Mary  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  Castle 
Eising,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  aU  the  legislative 
measures  which,  immediately  succeeded  the  expulsion  of 
the  Stuarts. 

A  keen  man  of  business,  a  sharp  landlord,  with  a  natural 
taste  for  country  pursuits,  and  an  Englishman's  love  for 
sport,  Eobert  Walpole  spent  all  the  time  th.at  was  not 
devoted  to  his  parliamentary  duties  in  improving  Hough- 
ton. The  change  from  debates  on  the  Bill  of  Eights  and 
Triennial  Parliaments  to  the  consideration  of  soils  and 
subsoils,  irrigation  and  top-dressing,  the  manufacture  of 
manure,  and  the  breeding  of  stock,  became  at  last  so 
agreeable  that,  tbougb  he  represented  Castle  Eising  till 
his  death,  be  gradually  merged  the  legislator  iato  the 
gentleman-farmer.  His  farm  was  the  best  managed  in  the 
county.  London  dealers  came  down  to  Norfolk  and  offered 
high  prices  for  his  thoroughbred  yearlings.  Shrewd  men 
from  the  North  competed  for  his  well-conditioned  stock. 
The  graziers  around,  though  they  knew  the  Squire  was  a 
little  hard  at  a  bargain,  knew  also  that  he  was  true  and 
just  in  all  his  dealings,  and  that  what  he  sold  could  always 
command  its  value.  A  jovial,  rough,  roystering,  hard- 
drinking  man  was  this  Eobert  "Walpole,  and  as  popular 
with  the  farmers  as  he  was  with  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
Lilie  his  father  before  him,  he  was  hospitality  itself,  and 
Houghton  was  seldom  free  from  visitors.  Open  house  was 
kept  well-nigh  throughout  the  year,  and  whether  the 
guests  were  members  of  the  October  Club  or  supporters 
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of  the  Hanover,  leaders  at  Newmarket  or  pillars  of  the 
Church,  peers  or  adventurers,  all  were  welcome  and  freely 
entertained.  If  not  a  fine  old  English  gentleman,  Eobert 
"Walpole  was  certainly  a  generous  and  a  kindly  one. 

That  farming  should  be  not  only  a  pleasure  but  a  pro- 
fitable occupation  was  a  matter  of  some  moment  to  the 
open-handed  Squire  of  Houghton.  At  an  early  age  he  had 
married  one  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Jeffery  Burwell  of 
Eougham,  in  Suffolk,  and,  though  the  lady  had  not  come 
to  him  dowerless,  yet,  as  she  made  him  in  the  course  of 
years  the  father  of  nineteen  children,  there  was  need  that 
the  tenants  should  pay  good  rents  and  the  kine  command 
high  prices.  Fortunately  the  property  was  quite  as 
fruitful  as  its  mistress,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for 
stint  or  harsh  economy  in  the  old  hall  at  Houghton.  In 
spite  of  his  numerous  progeny  the  Squire  could  still 
entertain  as  freely  as  ever,  could  still  keep  his  pack  of 
hounds,  and  educate  and  portion  off  his  children  in  a 
manner  not  unbecoming  their  position  and  descent. 

Of  this  large  family  the  future  statesman  was  the  third 
son  and  fifth  child.  He  was  born  at  Houghton  on  the 
26th  of  August,  1676,  and,  after  a  preparatory  education 
at  a  private  school  at  Massingham,  was  sent  to  Eton. 
Like  many  men  who  have  afterwards  become  distin- 
guished, young  Eobert  Walpole  did  not  display  in  his 
boyhood  any  unusual  signs  of  ability.  He  cared  little  for 
books  and  subjects  that  can  be  learnt  only  from  books. 
He  disliked  history,  foreign  languages,  and  mathematics  ; 
but  he  was  j)recociously  fond  of  an  argument,  was  fidl  of 
ready  humour,  and  had  an  insight  into  character  which 
only  requu'ed  experieuco  to  become  profound.  His  good 
temper,    courage,    and    natural    kindliness    of    disposition 
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made  Mm  popular  with  his  fellows,  and  he  carried  up  with 
him  to  Cambridge,  both  from  tutors  and  boys,  the  best 
wishes  for  his  future  success. 

The  University  was  but  a  repetition  of  Eton.  Walpole 
had  been  entered  at  King's  College,  but  he  did  not  apply 
himself  with  any  great  assiduity  to  the  subjects  set  before 
him.  With  the  exception  of  giving  him  a  knowledge  of 
the  classics  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  the  works 
of  Horace — the  author  of  the  past  he,  in  common  with 
all  fond  of  the  study  of  character  and  prone  to  genial 
satire,  most  appreciated — books  had  taught  him  little. 
But  to  discuss  the  political  questions  of  the  day,  to 
analyze  with  no  sparing  criticism  the  motives  and 
manoeuvres  of  Tory  policy,  to  prove  in  warm  and  pas- 
sionate arguments  the  benefit  that  arose  from  the  Eevo- 
lution  and  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  Succession, 
to  seize  upon  the  weak  points  of  an  adversary,  and  subject 
him  to  a  crushing  defeat  amid  humorous  illustrations  and 
witty  rejoinders,  always  to  be  arguing,  disputing,  and 
assailing,  and  yet  with  such  tact  and  good  temper  as  never 
to  make  an  enemy  or  wound  a  friend — these  he  loved  and 
these  he  excelled  in.  When  his  Eton  tutor  heard  that 
he  had  been  returned  by  the  family  borough  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  I  am  most  anxious  to 
hear  that  Eobert  Walpole  has  spoken,  for  I  am  convinced 
he  will  be  a  good  orator." 

Shortly  after  entering  upon  residence  at  Cambridge 
Walpole  was  seized  with  small-pox  of  the  most  malig- 
nant type.  He  was  attended  by  Dr.  Brady,  the  famous 
historical  advocate  of  Toryism,  who  treated  him  with  the 
most  sedulous  attention.  "  We  must  take  care  to  save 
this  young  man,"  said  the  doctor,  "  or  we  shall  be  accused 
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of  having  purposely  neglected  him  because  he  is  so  violent 
a  Whig !  "  The  illness  was  sharp,  and  at  one  time  his 
life  was  despaired  of.  The  vigour  of  his  constitution, 
however,  happily  proved  sufficient  to  throw  off  the  poison, 
and  he  recovered  without  a  blemish.  "His  siugular 
escape,"  said  Brady,  "  seems  to  me  a  sure  indication  that 
he  is  reserved  for  important  purposes."  The  doctor's 
augury  did  not  deceive  him. 

But  Walpole's  University  career  was  to  come  to  a 
sudden  termination.  His  eldest  brother,  Edward,  after  a 
short  illness,  had  died  some  months  ago,  leaving  the  second 
son,  Burwell,  heir  to  the  lands  of  Houghton.  The  old 
Squire  had  told  Eobert  when  going  up  to  the  University 
that  the  estate  was  already  heavUy  charged  with  portions 
for  his  sisters,  and  that  he  would  have  to  be  greatly 
dependent  on  his  own  exertions  for  his  future  career. 
The  Church  offeriug  in  those  days  no  mean  provision  for 
a  younger  son  who  was  well  connected  and  not  over- 
scrupulous, Walpole  was  destined  to  take  Holy  Orders, 
and  on  quitting  the  University  would  have  been  or- 
dained. But  this  scheme  was  frustrated  by  an  unexpected 
event.  Whilst  reading  in  his  rooms  at  King's  Walpole 
received  the  intelligence  that  his  brother  Burwell  had 
suddenly  breathed  his  last,  and  that,  as  now  no  one  stood 
between  him  and  the  property,  it  was  desirable  for 
him  to  quit  college  and  take  up  his  abode  at  Houghton. 
In  after-life,  with  the  confidence  in  his  own  powers  that 
great  ability  sometimes  inspires,  Walpole  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  that,  had  he  not  become  an  eldest  son,  he 
would  have  been  installed  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
instead  of  holding  the  seals  as  Prime  Minister. 

During    the    next    two    years    Walpole    remained    at 
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Houghton,  His  education  was,  however,  not  neglected. 
His  jovial  father  bade  him  give  up  his  books  and  study- 
less,  as  became  an  eldest  son  and  heir  to  a  good  property. 
He  introduced  him  to  the  gentry  around,  initiated  him 
into  the  mysteries  of  what  would  now-a-days  be  called 
high  farming,  interested  him  in  the  improvements  on  the 
estate,  and  encouraged  him  in  sport  of  every  kind.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  "young  Squire,"  as  he  was 
named,  acquired  a  reputation  in  the  county.  His  parts 
not  being  considered  inordinately  brilliant  did  not  create 
jealousy,  but  he  was  credited  with  great  shrewdness  and 
sound  common  sense.  He  could  talk  well,  dearly  loved  an 
argument  with  some  old  gentlemen  whose  principles  were 
those  of  the  October  Club,  was  not  afraid  of  the  ladies, 
and  when  occasion  required  could  sing  a  good  song 
and  tell  a  better  story.  Thus  he  was  deemed  excellent 
company. 

The  old  Squii'e  was  no  austere  moralist,  and  when  he 
heard  that  his  son  was  not  averse  to  affairs  of  gallantry 
he  chuckled  with  satisfaction  and  congratulated  himself 
that  the  lad  was  no  milksop.  These  were  the  days  of 
hard  drinking,  days  when  after  the  ladies  had  retired 
from  the  table  the  men  were  seldom  content  till  they  fell 
under  it.  The  father  of  the  future  statesman  was  not 
above  following  this  gross  fashion,  and  indulged  very 
freely  in  the  claret  and  burgundy  plentifully  stored  in 
the  cellars  of  Houghton.  Nor  would  he  sit  over  the 
bottle  by  himself.  His  son  and  heir  was  now  his  con- 
stant companion,  and  he  encouraged  him  of  an  evening 
to  imitate  the  parental  example.  "  Come,  Eobert,"  said 
he,  as  he  passed  the  decanters,  "  you  must  drink  two 
glasses  to  my  one ;  for,  as  you  are  younger  and  stronger 
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than  I  am,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  put  all  the  more  liquor 
under  your  belt,  and  I  am  not  going  to  have  a  son  of  mine 
to  sit  here  as  sober  as  a  judge  whilst  his  old  father  is 
enjoying  himself!  "  This  excellent  advice  was  not  thrown 
away,  and  the  teacher  had  little  cause  to  complain  of  the 
inaptitude  of  the  pupil.  Had  it  not  been  for  Eobert 
Walpole's  vigorous  constitution  and  his  passion  for  sport, 
politics  might  never  have  claimed  him  for  their  own ;  he 
drank  deeply,  yet,  we  are  told,  he  was  able  to  shake  off 
all  effects  of  the  potations  of  the  previous  night,  and 
appear  the  next  morning  fresh,  clear-eyed,  and  unshaken, 
as  if  sobriety  had  never  seen  him  reject  its  counsels. 

But  it  was  not  only  before  the  shrines  of  Bacchus  and 
of  Venus  that  the  late  candidate  for  Holy  Orders  bent  the 
knee.  The  young  man  had  all  his  father's  keenness  after 
business.  If  a  tenant  was  remiss  in  his  rent,  he  was  soon 
reminded  of  the  fact.  If  there  was  an  item  wrongly 
inserted  in  the  labour-book,  the  mistake  was  quickly 
detected.  On  market-days  the  farmers  around  knew  that 
there  were  few  better  men  in  estimating  the  worth  of 
samples  or  in  driving  a  hard  bargain  than  the  young 
Squire.  Not  a  day  passed  without  his  visiting  one  or 
more  of  the  outlying  farms,  inspecting  the  stock,  and 
seeing  that  the  hinds  did  not  neglect  their  work  or  rob 
their  master.  Like  his  father,  Eobert  Walpole  had  a 
natural  taste  for  the  pursuits  and  amusements  of  the 
country.  He  rode  well  to  hounds,  was  an  excellent  shot, 
and  could  impart  much  valuable  information  when  the 
conversation  turned  upon  purely  agricultural  topics. 

Delighted  that  he  had  a  son  so  exactly  after  his  own 
heart,  the  old  Squire,  who  was  now  beginning  to  be 
troubled    with   a    painful    disease,    placed   much   of    the 
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actual  management  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  his 
son.      Young  "Walpole   thus,    at    an   early   age,    became 
acquainted  with  a  mass  of  information  which  no  amount 
of  reading   or  college   lectures   could   have   taught  him. 
His  convivial  tastes  and  love  of  sport  made  him  welcome 
in  the  different  country-houses  around,  where  he  saw  life, 
studied   character,  and   acquired   that  knowledge   of  the 
ways  of  the  world  which  afterwards  stood  him  in.  such 
good  stead.     His  keen,  genial,  calculating  nature  was  ever 
watching,  fathoming,  criticising;  nor  had  it  any  lack,  in 
the  society  with  which  it  came  in  contact,  of  subjects  for 
mental  dissection.     Thus,  at  an  age  when  most  men  are 
diffident,  self-conscious,  and  draw  upon  their  imagination 
for  their  experiences,  Eobert  Walpole  was  calm,  confident, 
and  a  thorough  man  of  the  world.     His  practical  know- 
ledge of  agricultural  pursuits  made  him  acquainted  with 
the   woes   and  wants   of  the   landed    interest,    with   the 
crabbed  views  of  the  farmer  and  the  crabbed  condition 
of    the    peasant.      His    management   of   Houghton   gave 
him  habits   of  business   and   a  knowledge   of  men   and 
things  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  experience.     His 
was  a  traiuiag  not   generally  undergone   by   those   who 
embrace   parliamentary  life   as  a  profession,  but  he  had 
little  cause  afterwards  to  regret  the  nature  of  its  .teaching. 
Whilst  spending   a  short   season   in   London   Walpole 
made   the   acquaintance  of  a  Miss  Catherine  Shuter,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Shuter,  the  then  Lord  Mayor.     A 
beauty,  an  heiress,  and  gifted  with  great  powers  of  fasci- 
nation, the  young  man  saw  in  the  civic  damsel  a  fitting 
mistress  to  grace  the  old  hall  at  Houghton.     He  followed 
in  her  train,  pressed  his  suit,  and  was  accepted.     They 
were  married   at  Knightsbridge  Chapel  on   the    80th    of 
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July,  1700,  and  went  down  to  Norfolk  for  their  honey- 
moon. 

It  was  evident  to  the  young  couple  that  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  when  the  property  of  Houghton  would 
fall  into  their  own  hands.  The  Squire  was  breaking 
fast,  the  malady  that  had  afflicted  him  was  daily  becom- 
ing more  serious ;  and,  in  addition  to  failing  health  and 
a  painful  disease,  the  old  man  was  accelerating  his  descent 
into  the  tomb  of  his  forefathers  by  his  fondness  for  the 
bottle,  which  he  declined  to  abandon.  At  last  drink, 
disease,  and  debility  did  their  work,  and  on  the  28th 
of  November  of  the  same  year  that  had  seen  his  son 
linked  in  the  ties  of  matrimony  Eobert  Walpole  of 
Houghton  passed  to  his  rest.  Of  so  kind  a  host,  so 
good  a  friend,  and  one  so  just  and  honourable  accord- 
ing to  his  light  in  all  his  dealings,  it  is  to  be  wished 
more  could  be  said  than  has  been  said.  He  was  reared 
in  the  teaching  of  the  school  of  his  day,  and  he  declined 
to  depart  from  its  instructions.  The  pupil  deserves  cen- 
sure, but  surely  the  master  is  not  wholly  blameless. 

A  man  of  fair  fortune,  of  good  birth,  and  conscious  of 
his  ability,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  new  Squire  of 
Houghton,  with  three  boroughs  in  his  gift,  should  now 
turn  his  attention  to  politics.  He  was  nominated  for 
his  father's  late  constituency,  and  was  duly  returned 
member  for  Castle  Kising.  The  period  in  which  he 
made  his  entrance  into  Parliament  was  not  unevent- 
ful. King  "William  III.,  the  Deliverer,  in  spite  of 
intrigue  and  faction,  was  firmly  seated  on  the  English 
throne.  The  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  of  passive 
obedience  were  spurned  with  the  contempt  they  deserved 
and  the  principles  of  parliamentary  government  reigned 
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in  their  stead.  Imperious  ministers,  hostile  to  each  other, 
and  too  frequently  identifying  their  own  interests  with 
those  of  the  nation,  had  giyen  place  to  a  Ministry  repre- 
senting the  Crown  and  responsible  to  Parliament.  Yet 
one  great  question  agitated  the  public  mind.  The  intrigues 
of  the  Papists  and  the  hopes  of  the  Court  of  St.  Germain 
had  been  crushed  by  the  clause  in  the  Bill  of  Eights 
disqualifying  all  Eoman  Catholics,  and  such  as  should 
marry  Eoman  Catholics,  from  succeeding  to  the  throne. 
The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  however,  reanimated 
the  waning  hopes  of  the  disaffected.  Both  at  home  and 
abroad  the  Jacobites  were  busy  with  their  bribes,  their 
promises,  and  their  plots.  The  Tories  were  in  favour  of 
the  exiled  House,  and  showed  themselves  not  unwilling 
to  be  led.  The  "Whigs  alone  were  in  stern  earnest  for  the 
House  of  Brunswick  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  Still  the  King  had  need  of  all  his  astute- 
ness. Pitting  party  against  party,  gratifying  the  Tories 
with,  office,  flattering  the  "Whigs,  and  humouring  the 
agitators,  William  cleverly  managed  to  pass  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  which  secured  the  succession  in  the  Hano- 
verian line  and  established  Protestantism  as  the  religion 
of  the  country.  The  Jacobites  were  in  despair,  the 
Tories  were  sulky  and  discontented  at  their  interested 
passiveness,  whilst  the  "Whigs,  eager,  loyal,  and  biding 
their  time,  watched  the  current  of  events  full  of  hope. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Walpole  entered 
the  House  of  Commons.  As  was  to  be  expected  from 
his  birth  and  opinions,  he  took  his  seat  among  the  Whigs, 
and  warmly  espoused  their  cause.  With  that  shrewd 
common  sense,  which  was  in  him  what  genius  is  in 
another  man,  he  had  resolved  before  attempting  to  take 
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an  active  part  in  debate,  to  habituate  himself  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  chamber,  to  learn  the  tricks  of  oratory, 
and  to  watch  what  to  imitate  and  what  to  avoid.  But  a 
spirit  of  rivalry,  as  natural  as  it  was  impulsive,  tempted 
him  to  fly  before  he  had  proved  the  strength  of  his 
pinions.  Almost  at  the  same  time  as  he  had  taken  his  seat 
for  Castle  Eising,  Henry  St.  John,  afterwards  the  brilliant 
Bolingbroke,  had  been  elected  for  Wootton  Bassett.  Be- 
tween Walpole  and  St.  John  the  seeds  of  that  bitter 
animosity,  which  was  afterwards  to  develop  into  the 
keenest  political  hatred,  had  already  been  sown  in  the 
playing  fields  at  Eton.  As  boys,  a  spontaneous  aversion, 
the  more  intense  because  unaccountable,  had  blackened 
the  heart  of  each  towards  the  other,  and  when  the  two 
now  met  as  men  in  the  arena  of  the  Legislature  they  were 
prepared  to  cross  swords.  But  their  relative  positions 
were  now  reversed.  At  Eton  "Walpole  was  the  superior 
boy,  quicker  in  brain,  readier  in  tongue,  and  in  a  higher 
form.  St.  John,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  quiet,  eifeminate, 
almost  dull  lad.  In  the  interval  between  boyhood  and 
manhood  the  latter  had,  however,  apparently  so  out- 
stripped his  rival  as  to  render  any  comparison  between 
the  two  out  of  the  question.  St.  John  was  the  very 
type  of  the  haughty  patrician :  tall,  graceful,  with  hand- 
some features  lit  up  from  time  to  time  by  the  fire  in  his 
magnificent  eyes  or  by  his  bright  winning  smile.  Already 
had  he  spoken  frequently  in  the  House,  and  by  his  well- 
chosen  words  gained  the  ear  of  his  audience  and  the 
applause  of  his  party.  Already  in  his  oratory  there  could 
be  distinguished  the  promise  of  that  classic  eloquence 
which  was  afterwards  to  charm  his  hearers  and  cause 
posterity  to  regret  the  loss  of  his  speeches  as  a  misfortune 
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greater  than  any  that  literature  has  had  to  sustain.  He 
was  regarded  as  a  rising  man,  and  it  was  confidently 
expected  that  he  would  soon  hold  high  office. 

With  "Walpole  nature  had  been  less  kindly.  His 
appearance — no  small  matter  in  an  age  which  set  much 
stol'e  upon  externals — was  against  him.  He  looked  like 
a  man  who  had  been  taken  from  the  farm.  His  figure 
was  more  remarkable  for  its  breadth  of  chest  and  strength 
of  limb  than  for  grace  and  elegance.  His  complexion 
was  coarse,  rude,  and  healthy.  Save  for  the  intellect 
that  gleamed  in  his  little  eyes,  and  the  thought  that  hung 
upon  his  massive  brow,  his  features  were  heavy,  common- 
place, and  vulgar.  He  wanted  style,  refinement,  and 
repose ;  there  was  nothing  in  his  manner,  appearance,  or 
conversation  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
representative  of  a  family  that  had  been  gentle  for 
centuries.  What  comparison  then  could  there  be  between 
the  burly  youth  who  dressed  and  looked  like  a  yeoman 
and  the  elegant  dandy  who  had  race  stamped  in  every 
feature  and  fashion  in  every  movement  ? 

The  member  for  Castle  Eising  was,  however,  determined 
to  enter  the  lists  with  his  rival.  He  had  sat  amongst 
his  party  unheeded,  almost  unknown,  whilst  the  graceful 
rhetoric  of  St.  John  was  winning  golden  opinions  from  both 
sides  of  the  House,  Walpole  had  as  yet  never  opened  his 
lips,  contenting  himself  with  taking  notes,  recording  his 
vote,  and  a  diligent  attendance  at  his  post.  He  resolved 
now  that  this  silence  should  cease,  and  his  party  be  made 
conscious  of  the  suppressed  ability  working  within  him. 
He  rose  up  and  delivered  his  prepared  oration.  What 
was  the  subject  of  his  speech  or  the  occasion  that  drew 
it  forth  we  know  not.    It  was  an  utter  failure.     His  style 
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was  stiff,  forced,  and  artificial;  his  gestures  were  un- 
graceful, his  arguments  laboured,  dull,  and  confused;  his 
wit  fell  flat.  Except  the  first  encouraging  applause  that 
greeted  his  appearance  as  a  new  member,  he  was  listened 
to  in  silence,  and  sat  down  painfully  conscious  that  he 
had  made  an  unfavourable  impression.  To  argue  with 
the  undergraduates  in  the  common  room  at  King's,  or  to 
hold  forth  across  the  dinner-table  before  a  few  of  the 
Norfolk  squires,  in  whom  their  third  bottle  of  claret  was 
working  pleasant  confusion,  was  a  very  different  matter 
from  rising  in  his  place  to  address  the  hardest,  coldest, 
most  practical  audience  in  Europe.  Still,  in  spite  of  his 
wandering  arguments,  his  turgid  oratory  and  graceless 
gestures,  men  accustomed  to  discern  talent  and  to  appraise 
at  their  full  value  the  triumphs  or  failures  of  first 
attempts,  saw  of  what  he  was  capable.  Another  young 
member  had  risen  that  night  to  make  his  maiden  speech, 
and  had  sat  down  much  applauded.  A  comparison  was 
instituted  between  the  two  young  men,  and  Walpole 
was  judged  somewhat  harshly.  "  You  may  applaud  the 
one,"  said  Arthur  Mainwaring,  a  member  of  some  note, 
"  and  ridicule  the  other,  as  much  as  you  please,  but 
depend  upon  it  that  the  spruce  gentleman  who  made 
the  set  speech  will  never  improve,  and  that  Walpole  in 
time  will  become  an  excellent  speaker."  That  prophecy 
was  soon  to  be  fulfilled. 

Mortified  by  his  failure,  Walpole  now  for  a  time  con- 
tented himself  with  studying  the  business  of  the  House, 
and  making  himself  familiar  with  its  ways  and  modes  of 
practice.  He  served  upon  various  committees,  and  gradu- 
ally began  to  acquire  confidence  in  himself  from  the 
examination  of  the  different  witnesses.     He  took  a  deep 
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interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  county,  and  was  particularly 
active  in  matters  relating  to'  the  trade  of  Norwich. 
All  questions  touching  the  commerce  and  revenue  of 
England  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  religion 
he  made  his  special  study,  and  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion he  was  appointed  as  the  teller  of  his  party  during 
a  division.  He  opposed  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Somers, 
who  was  accused  of  concluding  the  Treaty  of  Partition, 
by  which  large  territories  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  were 
to  be  handed  over  to  France,  and  took  no  unimportant 
part  in  the  defence  of  that  great  and  wise  man. 

Before  he  had  been  a  year  in  Parliament  Walpole  had 
accustomed  himself  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  chamber,  and 
was  now  prepared  to  do  battle  for  the  cause  he  affected. 
An  opportunity  soon  offered  itself.  During  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1701  James  II.,  worn  out  with  disease  and 
disappointment,  breathed  his  last  at  St.  Germain's,  and 
Louis  XIV.,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Eyswick, 
at  once  acknowledged  the  son  of  the  exiled  monarch  as 
James  III.,  King  of  England.  Never  did  sovereign  make 
a  falser  move.  The  English,  save  a  few  Jacobites  whose 
party  feeliag  was  stronger  than  their  nationality,  rose  up 
as  one  man,  hot  with  indignation  at  having  a  king  nomi- 
nated by  their  hated  rival  across  the  Channel.  It  was  one 
of  those  moments  when  a  people  forget  their  political 
differences  and  resolve  to  act  only  as  a  nation  and  not  as  a 
party.  Nothing  that  the  Whigs  could  have  conceived  did 
better  service  to  their  cause  than  this  step  on  the  part  of 
the  Grand  Monarque.  The  Tory  remembered  no  more 
his  dislike  to  the  new  line,  the  Whig  remembered  no 
more  his  dislike  to  the  royal  prerogative,  both  thought 
only  of  their  insulted  honoiir  and  their  common  enemy. 

c 
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William  saw  his  opportunity,  and  availed  himself  of  it. 
His  ambassador  was  ordered  to  quit  France,  and  in  the 
Parliament  which  had  been  recently  elected,  and  in  which 
the  Tories  were  no  longer  in  possession  of  their  formidable 
majority,  the  King  said  he  "  need  not  press  them  to  lay 
seriously  to  heait,  and  to  consider  what  further  means 
might  be  used  for  securing  the  succession  of  the  Crown 
in  the  Protestant  line,  and  extinguishing  the  hopes  of  all 
pretenders  and  their  open  and  secret  abettors."  His 
reliance  was  not  misplaced.  In  reply  the  Commons 
addressed  the  Crown  not  to  make  peace  with  Prance  until 
Louis  had  offered  the  fullest  reparation  for  the  insult  he  had 
passed  upon  the  nation.  A  bill  attainting  the  pretended 
Prince  of  Wales  for  high  treason  was  brought  in  and 
carried  with  but  little  opposition  through  both  Houses. 

A  more  critical  measure  was  then  announced.  An  Act 
of  Abjuration  was  introduced,  requiring  all  subjects  to 
swear  allegiance  to  William  by  the  title  of  lawful  and 
rightful  King,  and  to  his  heirs  according  to  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  The  oath  was  to  be  taken  by  all  persons 
holding  any  public  office,  and  to  be  exacted  from  all 
suspeeted  of  disaffection.  With  regard  to  the  main 
features  of  the  bill  no  opposition  was  encountered,  but  a 
hot  contest  arose  as  to  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon 
the  word  abjuration.  Was  the  oath  to  be  compulsory  or 
free  ?  That  was  the  question,  and  party  tactics  were 
exerted  to  the  utmost  in  the  debate  that  followed.  The 
Tories,  and  with  them  of  course  the  Jacobites,  declared  to 
a  man  that  the  oath  should  be  voluntary,  and  ought  not 
to  be  imposed  by  force.  So  keen  was  the  conflict  that  the 
clause  was  only  carried  by  one  vote — 188  to  187. 

The  next  step  was  to  bind  the  clergy,  always  friendly 
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to  the  House  of  Stuart,  by  the  same  tie  as  restrained  the 
laity.  It  was  deemed  desirable  that  all  ecclesiastics,  heads 
of  colleges,  and  members  of  the  universities  should  take 
the  Oath  of  Abjuration.  An  amendment  was  accordingly 
moved  to  this  effect,  and  seconded  by  Walpole,  who, 
duriag  his  residence  at  King's,  had  noticed  how  few  of 
the  Cambridge  authorities  had  even  taken  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance.  This  amendment  passed  without  a  division. 
The  indignation  of  his  old  University  was  extreme,  and 
the  name  of  "Walpole  was  a  subject  of  much  bitter  dis- 
cussion at  the  tables  of  certain  dons  and  in  the  rooms 
of  the  non-juring  undergraduates. 

"No  sooner  had  I  inquired,"  writes  his  brother 
Horace,  afterwards  the  able  diplomatist,  who  was  then 
on  a  visit  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge,*  "  whether  I  should 
be  expelled  for  staying  so  long  but  I  was  told  that  you 
would  be  excommunicated ;  for  the  Master,  tutor,  pupils, 
sophs,  bachelors,  and  all  that  are  Non-jurors  of  St.  John's, 
or  all  that  are  as  bad  as  Non-jurors,  are  resolved  to  issue 
a  bull  against  you  for  speeching  it  against  them  and  their 
little  dapper  King  the  other  side  of  the  water :  some  say 
you  moved,  but  no  one  seconded  you;  others  that  you 
moved,  but  the  Speaker  reprimanded   you,  with  a  long 

speech  in  commendation  of  Dr.  G .     But  I  am  told 

that  Mr.  H 's  account  is,  that  you  vehemently  in- 
veighed  against   Dr.    G ,    that   though  Master   of   a 

college  he  never  took  the  oaths  himself,  and  tolerated 
thirty-five  Non-jurors  Fellows  of  the  college.  As  soon  as 
I  recovered  myself  from  this  violent  attack,  and  with  a 
mouthful  of  sweet  air  was  refreshed  from  the  strong 
Jacobitical  blast,  I  answered,  I  was  sure  my  brother  would 

*  "Walpole  Papers,"  Feb.  28,  1701-2.     Coxe. 
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never  be  ashamed  to  own  out  of  the  House  what  he  had 
spoke  within,  especially  in  supporting  this  government, 
and  removing  all  obstacles  against  it ;  that  there  was  no 
need  of  fathering  lies  upon  him,  for  I  believe  he  had  said 
truth  enough  to  do  the  Non-jurors'  business ;  that  you 
seconded  the  motion  for  their  taking  the  Oath  of  Abjura- 
tion, and  it  passed  without  opposition  at  all ;  and  lastly 
assured  them  this  House  of  Commons  was  no  whetstone 
for  Jaeobitical  teeth,  and  therefore  they  might  bark  long 
enough  without   biting ;    and   by  a  late*  instance   their 
strength  proved  so  weak  in  this  University  that  all  they 
could  say  or  do  would  make  them  no  dangerous  enemies 
to   any  but   themselves,    and   so   left    them  to    consider 
whether  they  could  not   swallow  an  oath   for  excluding 
a  fictitious  Prince,  and  Popish  superstition  hereafter,  as 
well  as  they  could  lies  and  scandal  against  those  that  are 
for  maintaining  the  present   lawful  King  and  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  I  believe  they  are  not  better  satisfied 
with  my  defence  of  you  than  they  were  before  with  Mr. 

H 's  accusation." 

King  William  was  painfully  breathing  his  last  amid 
the  fogs  of  Kensington  when  the  bill,  which  had  excited 
so  much  controversy,  was  brought  in  to  him  to  receive  the 
royal  assent.  He  smiled  as  its  provisions  were  read  to 
him,  and  then  faintly  articulated  his  approval.  It  was  the 
last  act  he  was  called  upon  to  fulfil.  Within  a  few  hours 
of  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  becoming  law  his  sufferings 
were  over.  It  was  not  without  good  reason  that  the 
Jacobites  termed  this,  the  first  exercise  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, his  "  cursed  legacy." 

*  Alluding  to  the  election  of  Henry  Boyle,  chos<i  n  memter  for  the  University  in 
opposition  to  the  Tories  and  Jacobites. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SECRETARY  AT  WAR.     1702—1710. 

During  the  next  few  years  Walpole,  who  had  now  ex- 
changed Castle  Eising  for  the  second  family  borough  of 
Lynn  Eegis,  rapidly  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  Honse 
of  Commons.  It  was  found  that  his  powers  of  work  were 
enormous,  that  his  abilities,  though  not  brilliant,  were 
sound  and  keen,  and  that  in  energy  and  perseverance  he 
was  indefatigable.  He  spoke  seldom,  but,  on  the  few 
occasions  when  he  rose  in  his  place,  his  words  were  clear 
and  well  chosen,  and  it  was  seen  that  he  possessed  a 
complete  mastery  over  the  details  of  his  subject.  No 
measure  that  excited  his  interest  was  ever  too  insignificant 
to  command  his  fullest  attention,  to  weigh  carefully  its 
merits  and  demerits,  and  then  to  reproduce  the  result 
through  the  medium  of  his  excellent  common  sense  and 
breadth  of  intellectual  grasp.  It  was  this  sound  patience 
and  capacity  for  analysis  that  made  In'm  so  useful  upon 
committees,  and  in  after-life  rendered  the  dry  techni- 
calities of  ofl&cial  work  a  matter  of  little  labour  to  him. 

Of  what  is  called  genius  he  showed  no  signs,  nor  can  his 
most  fervent  admirer  admit  that  he  ever  possessed  any  in 
his  composition.  But  he  had  what  many  men  of  genius 
often  lack,  and  which  frequently  stood  him  in  better  stead, 
than  great  originality  or  commanding  talents.     He  was  of 
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the  world,  and  not  of  tlie  library.  Books  and  wliat  can 
be  learnt  from  books  he  held  so  cheaply  that  he  had 
more  than  once,  during  his  tenure  of  power,  to  be  indebted 
to  those  around  him  for  information  upon  the  commonest 
historical  or  geographical  fact.  But  he  knew  the  wiles 
and  wants  of  the  human  heart  even  better  than  Balzac  or 
La  Bruyfere.  He  thoroughly  understood  the  social  and 
poHtical  condition  of  his  country  and  the  character  of  his 
countrymen,  for  his  instincts  were  essentially  English. 
He  was  plain  and  direct  ia  his  dealings,  with  a  straight- 
forwardness that  at  times  was  almost  brutal  iu  its  frank- 
ness, but  when  matched  against  a  superior  intellect,  or 
desirous  of  concealing  what  was  expedient  not  to  be 
divulged,  none  could  more  adroitly  than  he,  by  some 
happy  turn  of  humour,  defeat  a  foe  or  keep  a  secret. 
He  was  a  master  of  all  the  arts  which,  though  not 
appealing  to  a  high  tone  of  mind,  yet  flatter  the  vanity 
of  men  and  command  their  adhesion.  His  absence  of 
prejudice  and  his  excellent  judgment  caused  him  to 
read  the  future  more  clearly  than  any  politician  of  his 
time ;  throughout  the  whole  of  his  administration  that 
which  he  had  foretold  came  to  pass.  "With  such  gifts,  the 
possession  of  which  he  early  displayed,  added  to  his  ancient 
name  and  the  votes  his  Norfolk  property  commanded,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  career  of  the  young  member 
was  watched  with  interest  by  those  of  his  party  on  the 
look-out  for  rising  talent. 

From  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
earlier  part  of  his  political  life,  we  gather  that  the  attend- 
ance of  Walpole  was  most  punctual,  that  his  vote  was 
always  recorded  where  loyalty  to  the  throne,  the  main- 
tenance of  Protestantism,  and  the   suppression  of  bigotry 
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were  in  question,  and  that  he  was  frequently  called  upon 
by  his  party  to  be  one  of  the  tellers  during  a  division ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  celebrated  Aylesbury  election  be- 
came a  bone  of  contention  between  the  two  Houses  that 
he  came  prominently  before  the  public.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  one  Matthew  Ashby,  a  freeholder,  brought  an 
action  agaiast  William  White  and  the  other  constables  of 
Aylesbury  for  having  refused  to  admit  his  vote  at  the  last 
election.  We,  in  these  days  of  the  ballot  and  the  ruling 
of  Common  Law  judges,  can  form  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
open  corruption  that  was  practised  by  those  who  controlled 
the  proceedings  of  an  election  during  the  first  three  reigns 
that  succeeded  the  Eevolution.  Peers  freely  used  the 
influence  of  their  position,  great  landlords  brought  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  refractory  tenants,  the  sheriffs  in  the 
counties  and  the  returning  officers  in  the  boroughs  were 
the  agents  of  the  party  that  had  bought  them,  whilst 
honest  yeomen  and  householders  whose  votes  were  supposed 
to  be  hostile  were  either  prevented  from  goiag  to  the  poll, 
or  their  support,  when  proffered,  rejected  upon  the  most 
frivolous  grounds.  The  House  of  Commons,  which  was 
then  the  arbiter  of  all  matters  relating  to  its  members, 
whenever  it  was  required  to  adjudicate  upon  any  question 
of  election  partiality  or  injustice,  never  entered  into  the 
merits  of  the  case,  but  calmly  decided  ia  favour  of  the 
candidate  who  voted  with  the  majority.  Such  flagrant 
violation  of  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  though  often 
murmured  against  by  the  oppressed  elector,  had  never 
yet  been  openly  called  ia  question;  the  abuse  was  so 
powerfully  protected  that  submission  seemed  wiser  than 
resistance. 

The  opposition   of  Matthew   Ashby   therefore    created 
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the  keenest  excitement.  His  cause  was  tried  at  tlie 
assizes  and  a  verdict  given  in  his  favour,  the  Aylesbury 
constables  being  cast  for  heavy  damages.  The  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  now  interfered,  and  ordered,  since  there 
had  been  no  precedent  for  such  an  action,  that  all  the 
proceedings  should  be  quashed.  The  result  of  this  judg- 
ment was  to  carry  the  matter  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
where,  after  a  hot  discussion,  the  ruling  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  was  set  aside  and  the  verdict  passed  at  the  assises 
confirmed. 

The  Commons,  indignant  at  this  interference  with  their 
prerogative,  met   in   a  fuU   House,  and   a   warm   debate 
ensued.     Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  the  Solicitor-General,  rose 
up  and  moved,  "That  the  sole  right  of  examining  and 
determining  all  matters  relating  to  the  election  of  members 
to  serve  in  Parliament,  except  in  such  cases  as  are  other- 
wise provided  for   by  an  Act  of  Parliament,   is   in   the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  neither  the  qualification  of 
the  electors  nor  the  right  of  the  persons  elected  is  else- 
where recognisable  and  determinable."     The  motion  was 
supported,  opposed,  and  amended  with  great  eloquence  on 
both   sides  of  the   House.      Among   the   Tories  Harley, 
St.    John,    and    Sir    Edward    Seymour  were    the    chief 
speakers.     The  "Whigs  were  represented  by  Cowper,  King, 
Lord  Hartington,  and  Eobert  Walpole.      The   last   took 
a  prominent   part  in   the   debate.      His    sound   common 
sense  anticipated  the  objections   that  were  raised,  years 
afterwards  on  the  passing  of  Grenville's  Bill  and  on  the 
appointment  of  judges  to  try  election  petitions,  against  the 
House  of  Commons  being  the  proper  tribunal  to  settle  so 
interested  a  question  as  the  election  of  its  members,  and 
he  argued  with  much  ability  against   the  views  of  the 
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Solicitor-General.  Seconded  by  Lord  Hartington,  he  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment  that  the  clause  relating  to  the 
qualification  of  electors  should  be  omitted.  A  division 
ensued,  when  the  original  motion  was  carried,  Walpole's 
amendment  being  negatived  by  a  majority  of  eighteen 
only.  The  Lower  House,  having  thus  asserted  its  privi- 
leges, proceeded  to  punish  the  off'enders.  Ashby  and 
his  colleagues  were  sent  to  Newgate,  whilst  their  counsel 
were  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms. 
The  Peers  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Aylesbury 
men ;  a  jealous  conflict  between  the  two  Houses  ensued, 
and,  after  a  noisy  session  taken  up  with  addresses,  con- 
ferences, and  resolutions  upon  privilege,  Parliament  was 
prorogued.  A  great  constitutional  question  was  thus  left 
unanswered. 

The  conduct  of  Walpole  on  this  occasion  was  highly 
approved  of  by  the  Whigs,  who,  though  defeated  by  a 
small  majority,  felt  that  their  interests  had  been  materially 
advanced  by  their  support  of  the  Aylesbury  men.  The 
leaders  of  the  party  accordingly  beckoned  the  young  mem- 
ber for  Lynn  Eegis  across  that  political  borderland  which 
separates  the  disregarded  from  the  distinguished  and  took 
him  by  the  hand.  Lord  Halifax,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Lord  Somers,  and  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  warmly 
befriended  him,  and  it  now  became  only  a  question  of 
time  and  opportunity  for  Eobert  Walpole  to  obtain  office. 
The  shifting  condition  of  politics  soon  favoured  his 
ambition. 

On  the  accession  of  Anne  the  Tories  had  been  filled 
with  the  most  sanguine  hopes.  It  was  known  that  the 
new  Queen's  sympathies  were  hostile  to  the  Whigs,  that 
she  was  easily  led,  and  that,  by  her  education,  sentiments. 
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and  religious  impressions,  she  was  not  favourably  dis- 
posed to  the  principles  of  the  Eevolution.  It  was 
expected  that  the  reign  of  the  Tories  would  be  long  and 
supreme.  Around  the  throne  were  men  anxious  to  uphold 
the  prerogative,  zealous  for  the  interest  of  the  Church,  and 
thoroughly  English  and  insular  in  their  policy.  Dr.  John 
Sharp,  a  Tory  and  a  bigot,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
York  and  became  the  Queen's  chief  adviser  in  all  eccle- 
siastical matters ;  Lord  Eochester  was  confirmed  in  his 
oflB.ce  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby  was  Privy  Seal ;  the  Secretaries  of  State  were 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham  and  Sir  Charles  Hedges ;  Godol- 
phin,  the  minister  whom  Charles  II.  said  "  was  never  in 
the  way  and  never  out  of  the  way,"  was  Lord  Treasurer ; 
and  Marlborough  ruled  the  army  as  Captain-General  of 
the  Eorces.  Great  hopes  had  been  therefore  entertained 
by  the  Country  party  from  such  a  Government. 

It  was  expected  that  the  Dutch  intimacies  forced  upon 
the  nation  by  the  late  King  would  be  set  aside,  that  in  the 
war  with  France  England  would  be  indebted  more  to  her 
fleet  than  to  the  aid  of  foreign  troops,  that  the  funded 
debt  would  be  relieved  of  its  burdens,  that  the  Dissenters 
would  retui-n  to  the  position  they  had  occupied  under  the 
Stuart  kings,  and  that  the  agricultural  interest  would 
enjoy  peculiar  advantages.  But  these  expectations  were 
speedily  disappoiuted.  It  was  found  that  the  war  with 
France  could  only  be  carried  on  by  maintaining  the  alli- 
ances formed  by  "William  lq  their  integrity.  The  country 
continued  to  be  still  heavily  taxed,  the  Dissenters  were 
annoyed  but  not  iujured,  and  the  farmers  saw  that,  in 
spite  of  their  selfish  objections,  their  condition  remained 
as  heretofore.     The  extreme  Tories,  finding  that  they  had 
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only  changed  a  Whig  Ministry  for  a  Tory  Ministry  with 
Whig  measures,  held  themselves  aloof  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  moderate  Whigs,  seeing  that,  though  a  Tory 
Cabinet  was  in  power,  a  strictly  Whig  policy  was  pursued, 
had  no  objection,  in  return  for  certain  favours  granted 
them,  to  give  their  votes  to  Godolphin.  The  current  of 
politics  thus  setting  towards  a  coalition,  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  made  his  first  overtures  to  the  Whigs,  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  was  declared  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  the 
place  of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  and,  among  the  minor 
posts  in  the  Government,  Walpole,  who  stood  very  high 
in  the  opinion  of  Godolphin,  was  appointed  to  a  seat  in 
the  council,  which  assisted  Prince  George  of  Denmark  in 
his  duties  as  Lord  High  Admiral. 

The  position  of  Walpole  was  an  embarrassing  one.  No 
department  was  more  assailed,  both  in  Parliament  and  out- 
of-doors,  than  the  Admiralty.  Throughout  the  service 
the  greatest  jobbery  and  corruption  prevailed.  Ofiicials 
freely  accepted  bribes  to  pass  contracts,  and  received  a 
percentage  on  all  goods  that  they  had  successfully  recom- 
mended. The  timber  sold  to  the  dockyards  was  as  bad 
as  the  victuals  supplied  to  the  fleet,  whilst  the  charges 
for  both  were  exorbitant.  Magnificent  ships  were  put  in 
commission  and  commanded  by  men  whose  sole  claims  to 
naval  service  were  high  birth  or  the  friendship  of  some 
powerful  personage.  Dandy  post-captains,  who  knew  far 
more  about  the  points  of  a  horse,  the  breeding  of  a  hound, 
and  the  fascinations  of  the  card-table,  than  they  did  of 
navigation,  lived  on  board  their  vessels  in  every  licence 
and  luxury,  while  their  crews  had  their  pay  in  arrears  and 
were  sickening  with  the  scurvy.  Merchants  who  had 
paid  large  sums  to  the  Admiralty  to  have  their  precious 
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cargoes  safely  conducted  across  tlie  seas  complained  that 
their  ships  were  frequently  deserted  for  days  together 
whilst  their  escort,  intent  only  on  prize-money,  was  giving 
chase  to  some  Spanish  galleon  or  French  merchantman. 
For  much  of  this  grave  negligence  and  corruption  Admiral 
Churchill,  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
was  th«n  supreme  at  the  Navy  Board,  was  held  respon- 
sible, and  his  conduct  was  severely  criticized  by  the  Whigs 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Walpole  took  a  course  characteristic  of  himself.  His 
sense  of  esprit  de  corps  would  not  permit  him  to  belong 
to  a  department  that  was  undergoing  censure  without 
doing  his  best  to  defend  its  policy,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  conscious  of  the  abuses  in  naval  administration,  he 
drew  up,  for  the  benefit  of  Admii'al  Churchill  and  the  rest 
of  the  council,  a  complete  scheme  of  reform.  We  are  told 
that,  so  great  was  the  reliance  placed  in  his  judgment, 
"his  advice  was  followed  and  his  plans  accepted."  On 
this  occasion  some  of  his  friends  reproached  him  for  via- 
dioatiag  the  Admiralty  against  the  attacks  of  his  party. 
"  I  never  can  be  so  mean,"  replied  Walpole,  "as  to  sit  at 
a  Board  when  I  cannot  utter  a  word  ia  its  defence." 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1705,  the  new  Parliament  met. 
In  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of  the  Tories,  the  elections  had 
been  carried  in  favour  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  latter  had 
now  a  marked  ascendancy  in  the  Lower  House.  The  first 
business  of  the  session  showed  the  natm-e  of  the  change. 
The  Speaker  was  to  be  elected.  Lord  Granby  nominated 
Smith,  who  was  the  choice  of  the  Whigs,  and  Walpole 
seconded  the  nomination.  Bromley  was  proposed  by 
the  Tories,  and  a  warm  contest  ensued.  Yet  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Whigs  was  never  for  a  moment  in  danger  ; 
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by  a   majority   of  forty -three   Smith   was   voted  to   the 
chair. 

The  reversal  of  the  political  situation  was  not  lost  upon 
Godolphin.  Ever  since  Walpole  had  taken  his  seat  at  the 
Admiralty  he  had  enjoyed  not  only  the  friendship  but  the 
confidence  of  the  Lord  Treasurer.  The  young  member 
for  Lynn  Eegis  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this 
intimacy.  He  had  studied  the  position  of  the  two  great 
parties,  and  he  saw  the  course  that  ought  to  be  adopted. 
He  pointed  out  to  his  chief  that  the  moment  had  now 
arrived  whep  a  complete  union  should  be  effected  with  the 
Whigs.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Whigs  were  in  a 
powerful  majority ;  the  Tories  were  a  divided  party,  and 
personal  animosities  were  rife  among  their  leaders.  In 
spite  of  their  maintenance  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  most  of  the 
Tories  were  wearied  of  the  war  and  anxious  for  peace.  Nor 
were  their  friends  entu-ely  trusted.  The  Country  party 
and  the  High  Church  party  were  the  great  supporters  of 
Tory  measures,  but  the  nation  at  large  was  inclined  to  be 
suspicious.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Country  party  was  the 
Pretender,  at  the  bottom  of  the  High  Church  party 
bigotry  and  sacerdotal  arrogance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Whigs  were  in  the  ascendant,  they  were  not  severed  by 
intestine  feuds  and  jealousies,  they  were  sincere  in  their 
efforts  for  the  humiliation  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  they 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  exile  at  St.  Germain's,  and  they 
were  stanch  in  their  maintenance  of  Protestantism.  The 
force  of  these  suggestions  was  not  thrown  away  upon 
Godolphin ;  but  he  was  a  Tory  by  conviction,  he  was 
fearful  of  the  Queen's  displeasure,  and  at  heart  he  was  a 
Jacobite  :  he  would  wait,  he  said,  till  events  showed  their 
hand  more  plainly. 
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He  had  not  long  to  deliberate.  The  coalition,  which 
before  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  had  been  silently- 
forming,  was  now  to  be  openly  acknowledged.  Tories 
and  Whigs  sat  in  the  same  Cabinet,  and,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  each  party  sought  to  supplant  the  other.  At 
first  the  Tories,  aided  by  the  subtlety  of  Harley  and  the 
Court  influence,  were  in  the  ascendant ;  but  the  Whigs 
soon  showed  themselves  conscious  of  their  strength. 
The  Great  Seal  was  given  to  Cowper  by  the  removal 
of  Sir  Nathaniel  Wright,  and  Somers  and  Halifax  were 
sworn  of  the  council.  Still  Harley  was  Secretary  of 
State,  and  now  that  the  Queen  had  quarrelled  with  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  he  was  using  all  the  influence  of 
the  new  favourite,  Mrs.  Masham,  in  the  closet  to  reunite 
the  Tory  party.  The  Whigs,  conscious  of  his  tactics,  and 
fully  aware  that  he  was  seeking  to  undermine  the  position 
of  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Captain- General  with  the 
Queen,  boldly  came  to  the  rescue.  Sir  Charles  Hedges, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  was  called  upon  to  resign  the  seals, 
and  Charles,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  one  of  the  most  vehement 
of  the  Whig  faction,  succeeded  him  in  office. 

With  the  appointment  of  Sunderland  the  machinations 
of  Harley  came  to  an  end.  Everywhere  the  Whigs  were 
the  favourites.  The  House  of  Commons,  the  City,  the 
trading  classes,  the  press,  were  all  saturated  with 
Whiggism.  Marlborough  was  at  the  height  of  his  glory, 
and  the  people,  proud  of  the  honour  he  reflected  upon 
his  country,  gave  their  voice  cordially  to  the  Ministry 
of  which  he  was  the  most  prominent  member.  It  was 
evident  to  the  most  stupid  Tory  that  now  was  not  the 
time  to  flght  for  his  party.  His  best  weapons  were 
silence  and  inaction.     Harley  resigned,  and  his  place  was 
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filled  by  Henry  Boyle,  afterwards  Lord  Carleton.  Somers 
was  appointed  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  and  Wharton 
crossed  St.  George's  Channel  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  afiairs  at  the  close  of  the  year  1708. 

In  the  victory  of  his  party  the  friend  of  Godolphin  was 
not  forgotten.  The  post  of  Secretary  at  War  became 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  St.  John ;  it  was  offered  by  / 
Marlborough  to  Walpole,  and  accepted.  The  Great  Duke, 
in  common  with  most  men  who  had  entered  into  business 
transactions  with  Walpole,  was  highly  impressed  with  the 
tact  and  ability  which  the  young  member  invariably 
brought  to  bear  upon  all  matters  intrusted  to  his  charge. 
The  duties  of  Secretary  at  War  were  not  only  arduous, 
requiring  great  punctuality  and  a  rigid  supervision  of 
details,  but  they  demanded  the  nicest  judgment,  as  he  had 
often  to  refuse  without  giving  offence,  and  assent  without 
compromising  his  principles.  The  Secretary  at  War  had  to 
please  the  Queen,  with  whom  he  had  personally  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  department ;  he  had  to  please  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  to  whom  he  had  to  write  both  officially 
and  confidentially ;  he  had,  without  offending  the  Queen, 
to  please  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  interfered  on 
every  occasion  with  the  personnel  of  the  army,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  shun  the  pitfalls  carefully  prepared  by 
his  enemies.  That  Walpole,  without  either  loss  to  his 
honour  or  self-respect,  dui-ing  his  period  of  office  managed 
to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  conflicting  interests  that 
surrounded  him,  speaks  not  a  little  for  his  judgment  and 
discretion. 

His  letters  at  this  time  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
have  been  collected  by  his  laborious  biographer.  Arch- 
deacon Coxe,  and,  though  no  very  important  addition  to 
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the  contemporary  history  of  his  day,  they  show  how 
careful  he  was  not  to  give  offence,  how  keenly  he 
watched  the  intrigues  plotting  around  him,  and  how  wise 
was  the  advice  he  frequently  offered.  On  the  death  of 
Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  Walpole  held  for  a  short  time  the 
post  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  in  addition  to  that  of 
Secretary  at  "War. 

But  it  was  not  as  a  mere  minister  of  a  department  that 
the  member  for  Lynn  Eegis  achieved  distinction.  The  Lord 
Treasurer  saw  that  "Walpole  was  fully  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him.  He  appreciated  the  ready  tact, 
the  sound  knowledge  of  finance,  and  the  hard  practical 
common  sense  with  which  his  subordinate  was  so  richly 
gifted.  Not  a  question  came  before  Godolphin  but  the 
opinion  of  "Walpole  was  asked,  and  his  decision  valued 
above  that  of  his  elders.  The  Lord  Treasurer  admitted 
him  into  his  most  secret  councils,  committed  to  him  the 
task  of  framing  the  speeches  from  the  Throne,  and  so 
deeply  was  he  impressed  with  his  knowledge  of  men  and 
the  ways  of  the  world  that  to  "Walpole,  in  spite  of  what 
in  these  days  we  should  consider  his  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience, was  now  intrusted  the  management  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  *'  Nothing,"  writes  his  biographer,*  "  will  place 
the  prudent  and  conciliating  character  of  the  yoimg  senator 
in  a  stronger  light  than  that  Godolphin  and  Marlborough, 
who  never  cordially  coalesced  with  the  "Whigs,  should  take 
into  their  confidence  one  who  had  proved  himself,  and  still 
continued  to  prove  himself,  so  ardently  attached  to  that 
party ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  so  far  from  forfeiting  the 
favour  of  the  "Whigs  that  he  was  equally  beloved  and 
trusted  by  their  leaders." 

*  Coxe,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1709  a  plotting  Jacobite 
crossed  over  from  Paris  to   London  to  report  upon   the 
state  of  parties  in  England.     He  returned  to  St.  Germain's 
in  despair,  for  the  Whig  tenure  of  power  showed  no  signs 
of  dissolution.     Nor  could  his  statement  be  disproved.    At 
the  opening  of  the  parliamentary  session  in  the  November 
of  1709  the  Whigs  appeared  to  be  as  strong,  as  united, 
and  as  assured  of  the  country's  confidence  as  they  had 
ever  been.     The  victories  of  Marlborough  had  not  only 
succeeded  in  securing  the  safety  of  the  sovereign  on  the 
throne,  but  had  raised  England  to  a  position  similar  to 
that  now  occupied  by  Germany.     The  ambitious  progress 
of  France  had  been  rudely  arrested.     In  Spain,  Germany, 
and  Holland   the   poUcy  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  had 
suffered  defeat.     The  union  between  England  and  Scotland, 
in  spite  of  doubts  and  fears,  was  a  success.     The  country 
was  prosperous,  the  people  contented,  and  the  prospects 
of  a  permanent  peace  seemed  now  more  than  probable. 

But  the   stillest    hour   often   precedes   the  storm — the 
most  triumphant  moment  is  often  the  herald   of  disaster. 
Harley  was  busy  with  his  schemes  and  intrigues.     The 
Queen,  always  a  Tory  at  heart,  was  now  all  the  more  so  as 
her  crown  seemed  safe  against  the  plots  of  even  the  most 
daring   Jacobite.     The  Duke   of  Marlborough   had   done 
his  work,  and  his  enemies  were  beginning  to  think  that 
his  aid  was  no   longer  needed.     The  Duchess,  once  the 
cherished  Mrs.  Freeman,  was  now  the  despised  and  outcast 
friend.     Swift,  with  his  bitter  pen,  was  busy  lashing  the 
country  squires  and  the  High  Church  clergy  into  action, 
complaining  of  the  heavy  taxation,  the  toleration  accorded 
to  Dissenters,  and  the  iron  terms   proposed   to    France. 
It  required   only  a   spark  to  create  an  explosion.     The 
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history  of  politics  is  but  the  history  of  action  and  reaction. 
The  Whigs  were  powerful  because  the  nation  had  been 
disgusted  with  the  Tories ;  the  Whigs  had  only  in  their 
turn  to  disgust  the  nation  for  the  Tories  agaia  to  hold  office. 
In  politics  there  is  no  gratitude.  In  an  evil  hour  the  Lord 
Treasurer  was  tempted  to  commit  a  grievous  mistake,  and 
his  party  was  doomed.     It  happened  ia  this  wise. 

Henry  Sacheverell,  the  rector  of  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
wark,  a  vain  and  foolish  priest,  who  had  attaiaed  a  not 
very  enviable  notoriety  by  iacessant  iavectives  against  the 
Dissenters,  had  published  a  sermon  on  "The  Perils  of 
Ealse  Brethren,"  which  he  had  preached  ia  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  a  large  congrega- 
tion. In  this  sermon  Sacheverell  had  inveighed,  in  the 
style  of  the  coarsest  declamation,  against  the  doctrine  of 
resistance,  the  toleration  accorded  to  Nonconformists,  and 
the  dangers  with  which  the  Church  was  beset  from  her 
political  and  religious  enemies.  At  this  distance  of  time 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  sensation  that  followed 
the  publication  of  this  discourse.  It  exhibited  no  learning, 
no  eloquence,  no  satire;  it  was  simply  a  duU  diatribe 
against  the  Government,  picked  out  here  and  there  with 
vulgar  personalities  and  tawdry  rhetoric.  But  it  took 
the  town  by  storm.  Its  sale  was  enormous.  The  Tories 
bought  it  because  it  held  Godolphin  up  to  ridicule.  The 
clergy  bought  it  because  the  pulpit  had  lately  been 
advocating  the  servile  creed  of  passive  obedience,  and 
Sacheverell  had  declared  himself  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
cause.  Grub  Street  bought  it  in  order  to  make  capital, 
either  political  or  literary,  out  of  the  abuse  or  the  defence 
of  its  principles.  Throughout  the  country  the  one  query 
was,    "Have    you    read    the    sermon?"      The    greatest 
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preachers  of  tlie  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  greatest 
preachers  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IT.,  never  created  a 
tithe  of  the  excitement  which  was  caused  by  this  sorry- 
composition  from  a  man,  one  of  whose  similes  had  been, 
"  like  parallel  lines  meeting  in  a  common  centre." 

It  would  have  been  the  wiser  and  more  dignified  course 
for  the  Government  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  sermon 
or  the  preacher,  but  Godolphin,  who  had  been  lampooned 
all  his  life  without  disturbance  to  his  equanimity,  seems 
to  have  allowed  his  practised  insensibility  to  feel  most 
keenly  the  scurrility  cast  upon  him  under  the  name  of 
Yolpone.  He  determined  that  the  rector  of  St.  Saviour's 
should  be  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  name  of  aU  the  Commons  of  England.  In  vain 
Somers  and  the  Whig  lords,  ably  assisted  by  Walpole, 
endeavoured  to  turn  their  chief  from  his  unworthy  resolu- 
tion. Godolphin,  Uke  many  cool  calm  men  when  goaded 
out  of  their  natural  prudence,  completely  lost  his  judg- 
ment, and  vowed  that  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  the 
gratification  of  revenge.  There  was  no  alternative  for  his 
followers  but  to  obey. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  articles,  and 
Sacheverell  was  imprisoned.  The  trial  took  place  on  the 
27th  of  February  in  Westminster  Hall,  Eour  distinct 
charges  were  exhibited  against  the  culprit.  He  was 
accused  of  preaching  against  the  Eevolution,  of  disap- 
proving of  the  law  of  toleration,  of  suggesting  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  in  danger  from  the  conduct  of 
her  Majesty's  ministers,  and  of  declaring  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution. 
It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Walpole,  who  was  one  of  the  managers 
for  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  case,  to  support  the 
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first  article  of  the  charge:  "That  he,  the  said  Henry 
Sacheverell,  in  his  said  sermon  preached  at  St.  Paul's,  doth 
suggest  and  maintain  that  the  necessary  means  used  to 
bring  about  the  said  happy  Eevolution  were  odious  and 
toajustifiable,  that  his  late  Majesty,  in  his  declaration,  dis- 
ekim-ed  the  least  imputation  of  resistance,  and  that  to  impute 
resistance  to  the  said  Eevolution  is  to  cast  black  and  odious 
colours  upon  his  late  Majesty  and  the  said  Eevolution." 

With  some  eloquence  and  not  a  little  plain-speaking, 
Walpole  ably  acquitted  himself  of  his  task.  He  said  that 
nothing  could  well  be  more  injurious  to  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  kingdom  or  more  highly  deserving  of  speedy 
and  exemplary  punishment  than  the  odious  charges  which 
had  been  made  by  the  accused  agaiast  the  authors  and 
principles  of  the  late  Eevolution.  It  was  bad  enough  when 
a  licentious  press,  through  its  mercenary  scribblers  and 
disappointed  partisans,  disseminated  its  false  and  malicious 
reflections  upon  the  upholders  of  the  late  dynasty,  but  it 
became  infinitely  worse  when,  masked  by  the  sanctity  of 
religion,  and  supported  by  the  power  of  the  priestly  ofiice, 
such  libels  were  allowed  to  circulate  through  the  land. 
"My  lords,"  cried  Walpole,  "  when  the  trumpet  is  sounded 
in  Zion,  when  the  pulpit  takes  up  the  cudgels,  when  the 
cause  of  the  enemies  of  oiir  Government  is  called  the  cause 
of  God  and  of  the  Church,  when  this  bitter  and  poisonous 
pill  is  gilded  over  with  the  specious  name  of  loyalty,  and 
the  people  are  taught,  for  their  souls'  and  consciences'  sake, 
to  swallow  these  pernicious  doctrines,  when,  instead  of 
sound  religion,  diviaity,  and  morality,  factious  and  sedi- 
tious discourses  are  become  the  constant  entertainments 
of  some  congregations,  the  Commons  cannot  but  think  it 
high  time  to  put  a  stop  to  this  growing  evil,  and  for  the 
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authority  of  a  Parliament  to  interpose  and  exert  itself  in 
defence  of  the  Eevolution,  the  present  Government,  and 
the  Protestant  Succession ;  all  which  the  Commons  think 
so  materially  concerned  in  this  question  that,  if  the 
doctrines  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  are  not  criminal  in  the 
highest  degree,  it  will  follow  that  the  necessary  means 
used  to  bring  about  the  Eevolution  were  illegal,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  present  Establishment  and  Pro- 
testant Succession  founded  upon  that  Eevolution  are  void 
and  of  none  eifect." 

Warmly  approving  of  the  indignation  the  conduct  of 
Sacheverell  had  excited  among  those  whose  loyalty  was 
true  and  healthy,  "Walpole  now  proceeded  to  vindicate  the 
doctrine  of  Eesistance.  "But  surely,  my  lords,"  said  he, 
with  a  smile,  "  to  plead  for  resistance — that  resistance  I 
mean  which  alone  can  be  concerned  ia  this  debate — is  to 
assert  and  maintain  the  very  being  of  our  present  govern- 
ment and  constitution,  and  to  assert  non-resistance  in  that 
boundless  and  unlimited  sense  in  which  Dr.  Sacheverell 
presumes  to  assert  it  is  to  sap  and  undermine  the  very 
foundations  of  our  government,  to  remove  the  natural 
basis  and  fundamental  strength  of  our  constitution,  and  to 
leave  it  underset  with  imaginary  props  and  buttresses, 
which' do  at  best  but  ill  support  a  shaken  foundation. 
And  it  is  a  most  surprising  assurance  in  the  enemies  of 
our  government,  that  whilst  they  are  striking  at  the  root 
and  digging  up  the  foundation  upon  which  our  present 
and  future  settlement  is  built,  they  should  hope  to  pass 
upon  the  world  as  friends  to  either.  But  so  irreconcilable 
are  the  professions  and  practices  of  some  men,  so  awkwardly 
do  they  speak  well  of  what  they  do  not  in  their  heart 
approve,  that  in  vindication  of  his  late  Majesty  (for  that 
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is  a  part  that  sometimes  they  think  useful  to  act)  they 
declare  his  most  glorious  enterprise  to  save  a  sinking 
nation  utterly  illegal ;  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
Queen  they  condemn  this  Eevolution,  without  which  she 
had  never  been  Queen,  and  we  a  most  unhappy  people  ;  to 
testify  their  zeal  and  affection  for  the  Protestant  Succes- 
sion they  invalidate  all  the  laws  that  have  been  made  for 
securing  this  blessing  to  posterity  ;  and,  lastly,  to  manifest 
their  aversion,  and  for  ever  to  blast  all  hopes  of  the 
Pretender,  they  advance  and  mattitaia  the  hereditary  right 
as  the  only  true- right  to  the  crown." 

Then  touching  upon  the  servile,  Filmer-like  theories 
which  Sacheverell — that  "  seditious,  discontented,  hot- 
headed, ungifted,  unedifying  preacher,  who  had  no  hope 
of  distinguishing  himself  in  the  world  but  by  a  matchless 
indiscretion" — had  inculcated  ia  his  sermon,  he  cleverly 
exposed  their  shallow  and  unmanly  reasoning.  Where  an 
English  monarch  governed  according  to  the  law,  and  main- 
tained that  constitution  which  had  made  him  king  in 
its  true  integrity,  the  obedience  of  every  subject  to  his 
sovereign  rule  was  not  only  a  duty  and  a  right,  but  the 
contrary  became  one  of  the  most  wicked  offences  in  the 
calendar.  The  whole  aspect  of  loyalty,  however,  was 
changed  when  the  sovereign  ignored  the  laws  of  his 
country,  trampled  under  foot  the  liberties  of  his  people, 
and  practised  such  grievances  as  had  been  redressed  by  the 
Bill  of  Eights.  "The  doctrine  of  unUmited,  uncondi- 
tional, passive  obedience,"  continued  "Walpole,  "was  first 
invented  to  support  arbitrary  and  despotic  power,  and  was 
never  promoted  or  countenanced  by  any  Government  that 
had  not  designs,  some  time  or  other,  of  making  use  of  it. 
What  then  can  be  the  design  of  preaching  this  doctrine 
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now,  unasked,  unsought  for,  in  her  Majesty's  reign,  when 
the  law  is  the  only  rule  and  measure  of  the  power  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  obedience  of  the  people  ?  If,  then,  this 
doctrine  can  neither  be  an  advantage  nor  security  to  her 
Majesty,  who  neither  wants  nor  desires  it,  to  what  end  and 
purpose  must  every  thinking  man  conclude  it  is  now  set 
on  foot,  but  to  unhinge  the  present  Government  by  setting 
aside  all  that  has  been  done  in  opposition  to  that  doctrine  ? 
And  when  by  these  means  the  way  is  made  clear  to 
another's  title,  the  people  are  ready  instructed  to  submit 
to  whatever  shall  be  imposed  upon  them." 

After  proving  that  the  resistance  displayed  in  bringing 
about  the  Eevolution  was  perfectly  justifiable  and  not  the 
sin  represented  by  the  preacher,  "Walpole  concluded  by 
stating  that  Sacheverell  was  guUty  of  the  charge  exhibited 
against  him  ia  the  first  article,  and  that  he  hoped  the 
punishment  iaflicted  upon  the  malignant  libeller  would  be 
adequate  to  the  heinousness  of  his  offence. 

His  hopes  were,  however,  not  fulfilled.  The  end  of 
this  miserable  episode  is  well  known.  Had  Sacheverell 
been  a  patriot  withstanding  the  grinding  tyranny  of  a 
despot,  or  a  soldier  whose  gallantry  had  retrieved  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  his  country,  instead  of  a  clerical  mounte- 
bank waging  war  at  imaginary  grievances,  he  could  not 
have  been  more  the  idol  of  the  hour.  The  Tories  were 
pleased  to  regard  him  as  a  martyr,  and  extolled  the 
virtues  he  had  never  displayed  and  the  learning  he  never 
possessed.  The  clergy  rallied  round  their  persecuted 
brother,  and  proclaimed  all  who  differed  from  them  as 
enemies  to  the  Church.  The  crowd  thronged  about  the 
coach  of  the  prisoner  as  he  drove  to  Westminster  Hall 
and  eagerly  implored  his  blessing.     From  every  pulpit,  in 
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every  coffee-liOTise,  on  'Change,  in  the  boudoirs  of  fine 
ladies,  and  in  the  cock-pit  of  the  vulgar,  the  one  cry  was, 
"  The  Church  and  Sacheverell !  "  The  intensity  of  this 
enthusiasm  could  not  be  lost  on  the  ministers,  who  now 
saw  how  rash  had  been  the  resentment  of  Godolphin.  By 
a  majority  of  seventeen  voices  Sacheverell  was  found 
guilty,  but  a  sentence  so  light  was  passed  on  the  offender 
that  it  was  regarded  by  the  Tories  as  a  victory,  and  cele- 
brated with  bonfires  and  illuminations.  The  sentence  was 
that  the  rector  of  St.  Saviour's  should  be  suspended  for 
three  years  and  his  sermon  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman. 

Upon  Walpole  the  results  of  this  trial  were  not  thrown 
away.  A  man  whose  life  reflected  a  genial  paganism,  who 
regarded  all  creeds  with  the  impartiality  of  indifference, 
and  who  looked  upon  religion  as  a  local  accident  and  as 
the  result  of  hereditary  influences,  he  now  saw  how 
powerful  was  the  hold  of  the  Church  of  England  upon 
her  sons.  He  might  consider  her  creed  as  a.  miserable 
compromise  between  Vaticanism  and  Lutheranism,  and 
sneer  at  her  Prayer  Book  as  a  schedule  to  an  Act  of 
Parliament ;  but  a  body  of  men  who  could  be  so  united  in 
conflict,  who  were  so  jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  who, 
by  their  pamphlets  and  pulpit  oratory,  could  make  a 
whole  nation  surge  with  a  passionate  excitement,  were 
clearly  a  foe  not  to  be  despised,  and  a  foe  that  it  was 
most  advisable  to  win  over  as  an  ally.  From  the  day 
when  Sacheverell  passed  out  of  Westminster  HaU,  con- 
victed yet  triumphant,  Walpole  carefully  avoided  ever 
coming  into  collision  with  the  clergy.  Absorbed  by  one 
overwhelming  ambition,  the  love  of  power,  and  deeming 
all  means  justifiable  which  led  to  the  maintenance  of  office, 
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whenever  his  natural  sympathy  for  toleration  clashed  with 
the  prejudices,  the  wishes,  or  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
Established  religion  of  the  land,  he  deserted  his  principles 
and  was  on  the  side  of  the  Church.  From  Dissent,  politi- 
cally oppressed  and  socially  scorned,  he  could  expect  but 
little ;  with  Anglicanism  as  his  stanch  supporter  he  could 
outbid  the  Tories,  and  add  a  new  strength  to  the  tactics 
of  his  party.  He  became  a  Churchman,  very  much  as 
certain  men  become  religious,  not  through  love,  but 
through  fear. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  this  trial  there  appeared 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Four  Letters  to  a  Friend  in  North 
Britain  upon  the  Publishing  the  Trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell." 
The  author  was  "Walpole,  In  these  letters  the  young 
statesman  entered  upon  a  short  history  of  the  recent 
agitation,  and  did  his  best  to  prove  that  the  trial  of  the 
divine  was  a  necessary  evil,  and  one  that,  in  the  critical 
state  of  the  times,  could  not  have  been  avoided.  In  his 
first  letter  he  speaks  in  no  measured  terms  of  the  conduct 
of  the  High  Church  party — their  bitter  bigotry,  their  fond- 
ness for  persecuting  those  who  differed  from  themselves  in 
opinion,  and  their  masked  treason  in  advocating  the 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  hereditary  right,  so  as 
to  pave  the  way,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  for  the 
accession  of  the  Pretender.  In  his  second  letter  he  attacks 
Sacheverell  himself,  ridiculing  the  contemptible  vanity  of 
the  man,  his  love  of  exciting  the  applause  of  the  mob,  his 
airs  and  effeminacies,  and  condemning  in  no  measured  terms 
his  shallow  learning,  his  mischievous  political  teaching, 
and  the  injustice  of  his  attacks  upon  the  Whig  Parliament. 
In  his  third  letter  he  finds  grave  fault  with  the  conduct 
of  the  High  Church  party,  and  with  Sacheverell  himself, 
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for  the  manner  in  which  both  behaved  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  trial— lighting  bonfires  and  drinking  toasts  to  cele- 
brate the  verdict  that  had  been  given,  cordially  receiving 
the  congratulations  of  the  French,  and  showing  plainly  by 
their  behaviour  that  they  were  Jacobites  first  and  English- 
men afterwards.  In  the  last  letter  he  thus  sums  up  the 
consequences  of  the  trial :  By  the  support  of  Sacheverell 
the  High  Church  party  have  received  the  warm  approval 
of  Louis  and  of  the  French  clergy,  the  peace  which  the 
French  King  was  ready  to  make  has  been  delayed  by  his 
ministers  in  the  hope  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig 
ParKament,  and  the  election  of  a  Parliament  more  favour- 
able to  the  interests  of  France,  the  Dutch  have  been  dis- 
gusted, English  credit  has  been  shaken,  and  the  funds  have 
fallen.  "  Our  reputation,"  writes  "Walpole,  "was  higher  six 
months  ago  than  in  the  days  of  our  Edwards,  our  Henrys, 
or  Queen  Elizabeths,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  needed  only 
to  stretch  out  our  hand  and  reach  the  blessings  of  peace. 
But  a  sudden  turn  is  given  to  our  prosperity,  we  are 
throwing  away  the  liberties  of  our  country  and  of  Europe 
at  one  stake,  and  nobody  knows  for  what ;  and  our  allies 
wait  only  for  the  news  of  a  dissolution  to  declare  to  all 
the  world  that  they  wiU  have  no  more  to  do  with  us,  nor 
ever  trust  us  again." 

The  author  had  good  grounds  for  making  this  mournful 
comment.  The  Due  de  St.  Simon,  in  his  Secret  Memoirs 
of  the  reign  of  his  master,  calls  the  intrigues  which 
brought  about  a  Tory  administration,  and  thus  saved 
France,  les  miracles  de  Londres.  "  If  the  schemers  are 
fond  of  a  peace,"  wrote  Marlborough  to  Walpole  at 
the  time  of  this  agitation,  <'  they  are  not  very  dexterous, 
for   most   certainly   what   is   doing   in   England   will   be 
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a  great  encouragement  to  France  for  continuing  the 
war."  The  prediction  of  the  Great  Duke  was  fulfilled. 
The  Conference  which  had  opened  at  Gertruydenburg  to 
propose  articles  of  peace  was  broken  off,  the  concessions  of 
Louis — concessions  favourable  to  the  allies — were  with- 
drawn, and  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
were  revived.  Still  Walpole  did  not  abandon  all  hope  ; 
he  believed  in  the  common  sense  of  his  countrymen  and 
in  the  return  of  a  healthier  feeling.  "The  nation,"  he 
writes  on  concluding  this  correspondence — "the nation  will 
most  surely  awake  from  this  infatuation,  and  resume  its 
ancient  vigour — our  constitution  will  revive  and  preserve 
itself  against  future  attacks,  and  the  men  who  have  honestly 
served  us  at  home  and  bravely  fought  for  us  abroad  have 
the  honour  and  esteem  they  deserve."  The  motto  on  the 
outside  of  the  pamphlet  is  from  Tillotson:  "This  is  not 
a  controversy  of  reason  against  reason,  but  of  downright 
impudence  against  all  the  sense  and  reason  of  man- 
kind." 

But  the  trial  of  Sacheverell,  as  the  friends  of  Godolphin 
had  foreseen,  sounded  the  knell  of  dissolution  in  the  ears 
of  the  Whigs.  The  Queen,  aware  of  the  feeling  of  the 
country,  now  openly  showed  her  political  colours.  Harley 
was  her  constant  counsellor,  and  none  could  doubt  the 
nature  of  the  advice  he  offered.  Mrs.  Masham  was  now 
all  and  even  more  to  the  Queen  than  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough had  ever  been,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  ambitious 
bedchamber  woman  were  soon  apparent.  The  surest  way  of 
wounding  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  by  humiliating 
her  husband.  It  was  thought  that  the  opportunity  had 
now  arrived,  and  it  was  quickly  taken  advantage  of.  The 
colonelcy  of  a  regiment  had  become  vacant  by  the  death 
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of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The  Queen,  prompted  by  her  new 
favourite,  desired  that  Mr.  Hill,  the  brother  of  Mrs. 
Masham,  a  comparatively  young  officer,  should  receive 
the  appointment.  On  hearing  of  this  request  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  waited  upon  his  sovereign  in  person.  He 
represented  the  jealousy  that  the  promotion  of  so  young 
an  officer  over  the  heads  of  many  brave  men  would  create  ; 
he  remonstrated  with  the  Queen  on  the  conduct  of  Mrs. 
Masham,  and  he  trusted  that  her  Majesty  would  not  press 
her  request — a  request  which  he  could  not  look  upon  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  grave  slight  upon  himself.  In 
reply  the  Queen  contented  herself  with  coldly  saying  that 
"  he  would  do  well  to  consult  his  friends." 

Disgusted  with  the  answer,  Marlborough  retired  to 
Windsor  and  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  up  his  command. 
But  Anne  and  her  counsellors  had  now  become  alarmed  at 
the  turn  of  affairs.  The  obstinacy  of  the  Queen  was  disap- 
proved of.  It  was  said  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
going  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Masham  and  move 
for  her  removal.  The  resignation  of  Marlborough,  at  the 
present  crisis  with  France,  would  be  attended  with  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  country.  Godolphin  also  threatened 
to  retire  from  office  unless  the  wishes  of  his  friend  were 
complied  with.  UnwilHng  therefore  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive till  the  hour  was  more  propitious,  the  Queen  desired 
Marlborough  to  dispose  of  the  regiment  as  he  thought 
proper  and  to  return  to  town  immediately. 

But  the  overthrow  of  the  Whigs  was  delayed,  not  re- 
moved. It  was  the  policy  of  Harley  to  break  up  the  Ministry 
one  by  one,  filling  each  vacancy  as  it  occurred  with  a  Tory. 
To  dissolve  the  Whig  Cabinet  en  masse  would  be  to  alarm 
the  City  and  disturb  the  allies,  for  as  yet  both  Godolphin 
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and  Marlborough  were  indispensable  to  the  country.  But 
a  process  of  gradual  dissolution — dismissing  the  unimpor- 
tant, temporising  with  the  influential,  and  bribing  the  half- 
hearted— would  be  a  change  as  quiet  as  it  would  be  effec- 
tive. His  scheme  was  soon  put  into  operation.  The  first 
to  fall  was  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  had  been  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, but  who  was  now  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury.  Minor  officials  were  displaced ;  then  in  a 
few  weeks  the  first  great  card  was  played,  and  Sunder- 
land was  called  upon  to  resign  and  make  room  for  Lord 
Dartmouth.  "  I  think  our  aff'airs  here  at  home,"  writes 
"Walpole  to  Marlborough,*  "  are  in  a  most  unaccountable 
situation.  Sunderland  'tis  agreed  by  all  is  to  be  removed, 
and  by  none  endeavoured  to  be  saved.  I  don't  know  what 
this  means,  but  I  am  sure  it  must  end  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  Parliament  and  in  the  destruction  of  the  Whigs." 

On  the  overthrow  of  Sunderland,  Walpole  warmly  begged 
Godolphin  to  intercede  for  his  fallen  colleague,  but  the  Lord 
Treasurer  replied  that  Sunderland  was  obnoxious  to  the 
Queen,  and  that  his  removal  was  but  the  result  of  personal 
dislike,  and  had  no  political  significance.  The  Secretary 
at  War  thought  otherwise,  and  he  spoke  with  his  usual 
clear-headedness.  "He  saw  the  game  that  Harley  was 
playing,"  he  said,  "and  it  could  only  be  defeated  by  a 
bold  and  unanimous  course  of  action.  Instead  of  letting 
the  Tories  feel  their  way  step  by  step,  by  causing  one 
minister  after  another  to  resign — for  the  fall  of  Sunder- 
land would  be  the  fate  of  all  in  a  few  months — let  every 
Whig  who  held  office  resign  at  once.  Let  Marlborough 
who  was  the  right  hand  of  the  Emperor  and  the  States- 
General,    retire   from   the   command   of   the   army.     Let 

*  "  Walpole  Papers,"  June  6,  1710.     Coxe. 
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GodolpMn,  who  had  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  moneyed 
classes,  break  his  white  staff.  Let  Somers,  Devonshire, 
Boyle,  Oxford — let  the  whole  Cabinet — give  up  their  seals 
simultaneously,  and  the  Queen  would  be  alarmed;  the 
Tories  would  find  they  had  miscalculated  their  strength, 
and  the  present  Parliament,  which  was  the  source  of  all 
power  to  the  Whigs,  would  not  be  dissolved.  Above  all, 
there  should  be  no  coquetting  with  the  offers  of  Harley. 
Let  the  Whigs  be  only  true  to  themselves  and  they  could 
still  hold  their  own  against  the  designs  of  the  Tories.'! 
Subsequent  events  showed  the  wisdom  of  this  advice,  but 
Godolphin  refused  to  be  convinced. 

A  fresh  humiliation  was  now  put  upon  Marlborough. 
The  Captain- General  had  laid  before  the  Queen  a  list  of 
officers,  according  to  the  date  of  their  commissions,  for  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  brigadier  and  colonel  respectively, 
on  account  of  their  bravery  in  forciug  the  French  lines  at 
the  outset  of  the  campaign.  In  this  list  the  names  of 
Colonel  TTill  and  Mr.  Masham  were  not  iacluded.  The 
Queen  at  once  sent  for  Walpole,  and  complained  at  the 
exclusion  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Masham  from  the  list 
of  recommendations.  On  Walpole  reporting  this  royal 
remonstrance  to  Marlborough,  the  Duke  at  once  iacluded 
Mr.  Masham  among  the  colonels  who  were  to  be  promoted, 
and  the  Queen  professed  herself  highly  gratified  at  the 
ready  compliance  with  her  wishes  ;  but  a  graver  difficulty 
was  soon  raised.  Prompted  by  Mrs.  Masham,  the  Queen 
desired  that  three  more  commissions,  including  that  of  Mrs. 
Masham's  brother,  Colonel  Hill,  should  be  made  out. 
"Yesterday  the  Queen  sent  for  me,"  wiites  Walpole  to 
Marlborough,*  "  and  after  some  little  matters  of  no  conse- 

*  "Walpole  Papers,"  May  21,  1710.     Coxe. 
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quence  told  me,  upon  consideration,  she  was  of  opinion  that 
the  promotion  of  general  officers  stopping  where  it  did, 
within  one  of  Mrs.  Masham's  brother,  it  would  be  thought 
by  all  the  world  that  this  was  done  in  particular  prejudice 
to  him,  ordered  me  therefore  to  notify  her  pleasure  to  her 
Secretary  of  State  for  three  more  commissions  of  brigadiers, 
viz.  Gore,  Hill,  Honywood,  and  said  she  would  then  sign 
all  the  other  general  officers'  commissions,  that  they  might 
be  sent  together  by  this  night's  post.  I  begged  leaye  to 
remind  her  of  the  commands  she  had  already  given  me  to 
write  to  your  Grace,  that  she  did  desire  Col.  Hill  might  be 
made  a  brigadier,  but  did  not  insist  upon  it,  if  you  had 
any  objections  to  it,  and  represented  what  surprise  it  must 
be  to  you  after  that  to  have  commissions  of  brigadiers  in 
your  own  army  sent  over  without  waiting  your  answer. 
I  represented  in  the  strongest  terms  I  was  able  the  morti- 
fication such  a  step  must  be  to  your  Grace,  the  unreason- 
ableness of  doing  any  thing  disagreeable  to  you  in  the 
army,  and  the  ill-consequence  that  must  attend  the  lessen- 
ing of  your  credit  or  authority  in  the  army,  and  said  a 
great  deal  more  than  can  come  within  the  compass  of  a 
letter,  or  is  proper  for  me  to  repeat,  and  did  at  last,  but 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  prevail  with  her  not  to  order 
those  three  commissions  until  she  heard  your  Grace's 
opinion  in  answer  to  my  letter.  She  told  me  at  the  same 
time  she  would  sign  none  of  the  other  commissions  till 
then,  and  did  confess  to  me  that  she  had  stopped  them 
with  this  view,  but  afterwards  upon  a  more  mature  recol- 
lection, and  after  I  had  said  a  great  deal  to  her  upon  the 
subject,  she  commanded  me  strictly  not  to  tell  anybody, 
and  in  particular  not  to  let  you  know  that  she  stopped  the 
commissions  upon  this  account,  but  would  have  it  thought, 
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as  it  hitherto  had  been,  that  the  delay  had  been  acci- 
dental. I  have  told  you  now  in  short  the  substance  of  a 
conversation  which  lasted  above  half  an  hour,  and  beg 
leave  to  observe  to  your  Grace,  that  to  me  it  was  very 
plain  that  Honywood  was  now  named  as  a  blind,  that  it 
might  not  seem  to  be  a  particular  regard  to  Mrs.  Masham ; 
but  Honywood  I  am  sure  will  not  be  insisted  upon,  if  the 
other  is  complied  with.  I  am  likewise  too  much  afraid,  let 
your  answer  be  what  it  will,  that  I  shall  have  positive 
orders  to  do  it,  or  that  no  other  commissions  will  be  signed 
till  this  is  done." 

"  The  account  you  give  me,"  writes  Marlborough  in 
reply,*  "  of  the  conversation  you  have  had  with  the 
Queen  concerning  the  commissions  for  the  general  oflicers, 
gives  me  so  melancholy  a  view  that  will  not  only 
make  me  incapable  of  success,  but  will  at  last  make  it 
impossible  for  me  with  honour  to  serve.  I  would  not 
be  mistaken,  and  if  I  am  you  will  be  best  able  to  set 
me  right.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Queen  does  this  in 
order  to  make  me  quit,  but  I  believe  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
and  Harley  can  have  no  other  intention  in  making  the 
Queen  give  me  such  sensible  mortification  but  in  order  to 
make  me  quit,  and  to  make  their  court  by  it  to  Mrs. 
Masham."  The  end  of  the  correspondence  resulted  in  the 
request  of  the  Queen  being  granted.  Both  Godolphin  and 
Walpole  advised  that  under  the  circumstances  "  the  matter 
should  be  made  easy,"  and  accordingly  Marlborough  wrote 
to  "Walpole :  t  "  The  inclination  the  Queen  shows  for  the 
having  Mr.  Hill  a  brigadier  makes  me  desire  that  you 
will  assure  her  Majesty  that  I  shall  not  only  in  this,  but 
in   everything  that  may  be   in  my  power,  endeavour  to 

•  "Walpole  Papers,"  June  2,  1710.     Coxe.  t  Ibid.,  June  12,  1710.     Coxe. 
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make  her  easy,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  campaign  is  ended  I 
shall  at  my  first  arrival  order  it,  so  that  his  commission 
may  be  signed  without  prejudice  to  her  service  or  mortifi- 
cation to  her  faithful  servant." 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  Harley  now  proceeded  to 
further  action.  He  divided  the  Whigs  against  themselves, 
tempting  some  with  bribes  and  promises,  and  hinting  to 
those  he  could  not  bribe  that  the  influence  of  the  Marl- 
borough family  had  become  too  great,  and  should  be 
curbed.  Orford  was  lukewarm  because  he  was  expecting 
the  Garter.  Wharton  and  Newcastle  were  making  terms 
with  Mrs.  Masham.  Halifax  had  received  a  diplomatic 
appointment.  As  Walpole  had  foretold,  if  the  Cabinet  were 
not  loyal  to  itself  its  dissolution  was  certain.  In  August 
Godolphin  was  commanded  to  break  the  white  staff,  and 
the  Treasury  was  put  in  commission,  with  Harley  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  Under-Treasurer.  Then  the 
overthrow  of  the  Whigs  proceeded  with  rapidity.  Lord 
Eochester  was  appointed  President  of  the  Council  in  the 
room  of  Lord  Somers.  The  Great  Seal,  after  having  first 
been  in  commission,  was  intrusted  to  Sir  Simon  Harcourt. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire as  Lord  Steward.  Henry  St.  John,  Walpole's  rival, 
became  Secretary  of  State  in  the  stead  of  Mr.  Boyle. 
Throughout  the  Ministry  Whig  resignations  were  filled  by 
Tory  appointments.  Marlborough  alone,  at  the  request  of 
his  friends,  continued  in  the  command  of  the  army,  and  the 
Tories  saw  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  to  deprive  him 
of  the  post.  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  there  could  be 
but  little  doubt  from  the  present  reactionary  feeling  in  the 
country  that  the  elections  would  be  unfavourable  to  the 
Whigs. 
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In  the  overtkrow  of  Ms  party  Walpole  of  course 
suffered.  He  was  succeeded  in  Hs  post  by  George  Gran- 
ville. No  greater  proof  can  be  required  of  tbe  ability  and 
influence  with  wbicb  the  late  "War  Secretary  was  credited 
than  that  Harley  should  have  used  all  his  powers  of  per- 
suasion to  gain  him  over  to  his  side,  and  he  was  assured 
that  if  he  and  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  would  but  remain 
in  the  Government,  St.  John  and  Harcourt  would  only  be 
admitted  to  inferior  posts.  But  "Walpole,  with  a  single- 
mindedness  that  neither  Newcastle,  Somerset,  nor  Halifax 
had  displayed,  declined  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  voice 
of  the  charmer.  Then,  as  flattery  had  failed,  threats  were 
employed.  Harley  said  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a 
certain  fraudulent  note  for  the  contract  of  forage  indorsed 
by  Walpole,  but  that  if  the  member  for  Lynn  Eegis  woxdd 
only  transfer  his  services  to  the  new  Ministry,  the  docu- 
ment should  be  destroyed.  But  "Walpole,  conscious  that 
his  honour  was  stainless,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear, 
was  alike  indifferent  either  to  bribe  or  menace,  and  giving 
up  the  seals  retired  into  the  cold  shade  of  Opposition. 
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The  voice  of  the  country  confirmed  th.e  tactics  of  Harley. 
On  tlie  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  the  elections  in  almost 
every  town  and  county  went  in  favour  of  the  new  advisers 
of  the  Crown.  So  feeble  was  the  influence  of  the  Whigs 
that  it  was  prophesied  the  Opposition  woidd  scarcely  con- 
stitute a  sixth  of  the  new  House  of  Commons.  On  every 
hustings  the  Tories  were  established  as  the  stanch  de- 
fenders of  the  Church,  the  loyal  adherents  of  the  reigning 
dynasty,  and  so  deeply  interested  ia  the  condition  of  the 
people  that  taxation  would  speedily  be  lightened,  bread  be 
made  cheap,  and  the  war  put  an  end  to. 

Yet  this  sudden  change  ia  popular  opinion  was  due  to 
no  grave  wrong  committed  by  the  Whigs,  but  simply  to 
a  stupid  sermon  of  a  dull  priest  and  the  vulgar  revenge  of 
an  aAbitious  woman.  The  leaders  in  the  Tory  Cabinetj 
though  they  might  impugn  the  conduct  of  their  predeces- 
sors in  speeches  and  pamphlets,  well  knew  that  the  sweets 
of  office,  and  not  the  good  of  the  country,  groaning  under 
the  iron  hand  of  Whiggism,  had  alone  been  the  object  of 
the  past  intrigues.  "  I  am  afraid,"  wrote  St.  John  to  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  with  his  usual  cynical  frankness,*  "  I 
am  afraid  that  we  came  to  Court  in  the  same  disposition 

*  "  Life  of  Bolingbroke,"  by  Thomas  Macknight,  p.  153. 
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as  all  parties  have  done ;  that  the  principal  spring  of  our 
actions  was  to  have  the  government  of  the  State  in  our 
hands  ;  that  our  principal  views  were  the  preservation  of 
this  power,  great  employments  to  ourselves  and  great  op- 
portunities of  rewarding  those  who  had  helped  to  raise  us, 
and  of  hurting  those  who  stood  ia  opposition  to  us.    It  is, 
however,  true  that  with  these  considerations  of  private  and 
party  interest  there  were  others  intermingled,  which  had 
for  their  object  the  public  good  of  the  nation — at  least  what 
we  took  to  be  such."     That  is  to  say,  the  Whigs,  who  had 
made  the  name  of  England  feared  on  the  Continent  as  she 
has  never  been  feared  since,  who  had  checked  at  every  step 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  whose   domestic  policy  had 
been  eminently  beneficial  to  the  country,  had  been  turned 
out  of  the  seats  they  had  so  worthily  occupied  in  order  that 
certain  courtiers  at  St.  James's  might  first  benefit  them- 
selves, and  then,  when  their  ambition,  their  wants,   and 
their  claims  had  been  fully  satisfied,  give  the  lees  of  their 
energies  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation.    Office  first  and  country 
afterwards  is  hardly  a  pleasant  phase  of  patriotism,  however 
much  we  may  be  prepared  for  instances  of  unscrupulous 
selfishness  inseparable  from  party  government. 

But  the  incoming  Tories,  aware  that  they  owed  power 
to  the  servile  discourses  of  Sacheverell  and  to  the  scheming 
of  Mrs.  Masham,  thought  it  advisable  to  attack  the  Godol- 
phin  administration,  and  endeavour  to  show  that  solid 
reasons  had  existed  for  the  dismissal  of  the  late  Ministry. 
Grave  charges  were  accordingly  trumped  up.  St.  John,  in 
a  brilliant  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  moved  for 
a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation.  He 
accused  the  late  Government  of  having  mismanaged  the 
revenue,  of  having  spent  large  sums  on  the  administration 
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of  the  navy  without  accounting  for  the  expenditure,  and 
in  every  department  of  having  tampered  with  the  public 
money.  To  listen  to  the  plausible  Secretary  of  State  it 
appeared  that  the  successes  of  the  war  were  entirely  owing 
to  the  suggestions  and  supervision  of  the  Tories,  whilst 
all  acts  of  maladministration  were  to  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  Godolphin. 

Walpole  was  put  up  to  reply.  With  singular  vigour 
and  happy  refutations,  he  skilfully  defended  Godolphin 
from  the  charges  that  had  been  made,  proved  by  the  pro- 
duction of  papers  and  receipts  that  the  whole  of  the  past 
expenditure  had  been  accounted  for,  and  indignantly 
afl&rmed  that  in  the  sweeping  accusations  brought  against 
the  late  Ministry  there  was  not  one  syllable  of  truth,  but 
that  they  were  founded  purely  upon  the  suppressions  and 
distortions  of  party  animosity.  "If,"  said  he,  in  a  voice 
of  warning,  "  if  he  is  accused,  who  cannot  be  charged  with 
any  crime,  or  any  just  suspicion  of  a  crime,  and  whom  the 
member  who  spoke  last  could  neither  fear  nor  hate,  take 
heed  lest  the  Constitution  should  receive  a  wound  through 
his  sides.  It  is  obvious  how  much  the  multitude  is  under 
the  influence  of  bribery,  it  is  obvious  that  the  people  of 
England  are  at  this  moment  animated  against  each  other 
with  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  rancour.  It  behoves  you  in 
the  first  place  to  find  a  remedy  for  those  distempers  which 
at  present  are  predominant  in  the  civU  constitution,  and 
unless  you  reject  this  inquiry  with  becoming  indignation, 
I  leave  you  to  conjecture  the  situation  to  which  this  king- 
dom and  government  are  likely  to  be  exposed." 

But  Walpole  spoke  in  vain.  The  conmiittee  of  inquiry 
was  formed;  its  members,  save  two  who  were  notorious 
Jacobites,  were   all   Tories,   and    being  resolved   to   find 
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errors  in  the  late  administration,  its  report,  based  on  sup- 
pressed facts,  ex  parte  statements,  and  manipulated  audit- 
ing, soon  appeared.  In  this  veracious  Blue  Book  it  was 
declared  that  there  were  numerous  arrears  from  the  public 
taxes,  that  parliamentary  supplies  had  been  grossly- 
misapplied,  that  extensive  embezzlement  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  different  government  departments,  that  the 
Admiralty  was  deeply  iu  debt,  and  "  that  of  the  moneys 
granted  by  Parliament  and  issued  for  the  public  service  to 
Christmas  1710,"  above  five-and-thirty  mUlions  had  not 
been  accounted  for. 

The  issue  of  this  official  inquiry  dealt  the  coup  de  grace 
to  the  already  waning  popularity  of  the  Whigs.  Never  at 
any  time  of  our  history  has  party  spirit  ran  higher  than 
during  the  existence  of  this,  the  last  Parliament  but  one  of 
Queen  Anne.  As  a  rule  the  keenest  political  rivalry  can 
exist  without  interfering  with  social  arrangements.  Even 
during  the  fever  heat  of  the  first  Eeform  BiU  the  most 
vehement  Whig  would  hardly,  on  account  of  the  difference 
of  his  political  opinions,  have  declined  an  invitation  to 
dinner  from  a  friendly  Tory,  nor  would  the  most  bigoted 
of  Tories  have  felt  it  incumbent  on  himself  to  shun  his 
neighbour  because  one  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Carlton  whilst  the  other  was  a  member  of  Brookes's.  But 
in  the  year  1711  political  differences,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  the  atmosphere  of  Parliament,  were  carried 
into  society.  The  gentlemen  of  the  October  Club  declined 
all  acquaintance  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Hanover 
Club.  Men  who  had  long  been  intimate,  but  who  now  sat 
upon  opposite  sides  of  the  House,  became  estranged.  Swift 
and  Addison,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of  their  political 
opinions,  had  been  excellent  friends,  but  now  when  they  met 
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contented  themselves  with  coldly  saluting  each  other.  At 
the  opera  the  Tory  dames  of  fashion  appropriated  one  part 
of  the  house  to  themselves,  displayed  their  political  views 
in  the  fashion  of  their  toilettes,  and  patched  on  the  oppo- 
site side  to  the  Whig  ladies.  AU  social  hospitalities 
were  rigidly  confined  to  party  adherents,  and  a  young 
Whig  or  Tory  had  as  much  chance  of  entering  the  house 
of  a  political  opponent  as  a  tradesman  has  at  the  present 
day  of  being  received  in  the  coteries  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain.  Everywhere,  in  all  its  business  and  in  all  its 
amusements,  society  was  divided  into  two  hostile  sections, 
which  Hke  parallel  lines  ran  side  by  side  but  never  met. 

In  this  state  of  party  feeling  the  appearance  of  the 
Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  was  greeted  by  the 
Tories  with  the  most  frantic  signs  of  approval.  Enemies 
might  sneer  at  Sacheverell  and  the  intrigues  of  Mrs. 
Masham,  and  attribute  the  change  of  Government  entirely 
to  the  fussy  activity  of  those  two  eminent  personages ; 
but  was  that  the  true  state  of  the  case  ?  A  grave  inquiry 
had  been  moved  by  the  House  of  Commons  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  past  administration,  a  committee  of  inspection 
had  been  drawn  up,  and  it  was  found  that  the  nation, 
already  taxed  to  the  uttermo^",  had  been  grossly  robbed, 
its  affairs  misconducted,  and  its  navy,  the  great  bulwark 
of  its  defence,  left  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition. 
Were  not  Harley  and  St.  John  before  taking  oflB.ce  well 
aware  of  this  miserable  state  of  things?  Undoubtedly 
they  were.  It  might  suit  spiteful  Whigs  to  declare  that 
bedchamber  scheming  and  sectarian  agitation  had  been 
worked  to  the  utmost  to  overthrow  Godolphin  and  his  col- 
leagues, but  the  true  causes  which  led  to  the  defeat  of  the 
late  Ministry  were  due,  neither  to  Dr.  Sacheverell   nor 
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to  Mrs.  Masham,  but  to  her  Majesty  having  been  warned, 
by  those  who  were  truest  to  the  interests  of  the  Throne, 
that  her  late  advisers  were  unworthy  of  her  confidence, 
were  giiilty  of  the  most  audacious  peculations,  and  had 
acted  in  a  manner  not  only  to  bring  disgrace  upon  them- 
selves, but  ruin  upon  the  country.  In  the  accession  to 
power  of  the  lofty  Harley  and  the  austere  St.  John  a  pure 
policy  and  a  disinterested  administration  would  now  be 
found. 

But  this  specious  teaching  was  to  meet  with  a  harsh 
refutation.  The  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
essentially  the  age  of  pamphlets.  At  the  present  day,  what 
with  speeches  fully  reported,  newspapers  of  every  phase  of 
opinion,  circulating  libraries,  and  magazine  literature,  the 
publication  of  party  brochures  is  gradually  falling  into 
desuetude.  A  speech  in  Parliament,  which  can  be  read 
throughout  the  kingdom  within  a  few  hours  of  its  delivery, 
a  leading  article  in  a  newspaper,  or  a  few  pages  in  a 
periodical  review,  answer  now  the  same  purpose  for  which 
pamphlets  were  formerly  intended.  But  during  the  reigns 
of  Queen  Anne  and  of  the  earlier  Georges  a  member  of 
Parliament  spoke  to  his  brother  members  only,  his  words, 
however  weighty,  were  confined  to  his  audience,  and  their 
exact  reproduction  to  the  world  outside  was  an  act  which 
the  most  daring  bookseller  would  hesitate  to  commit.  The 
consequence  was  that  matters  most  vital  to  the  interests  of 
the  nation  might  be  brought  before  Parliament,  and  yet  the 
public,  so  far  as  the  deliberations  of  the  Legislature  were 
concerned,  be  not  a  whit  the  wiser.  A  statesman  might  be 
bitterly  denounced,  a  grave  measure  might  be  fuUy  discussed, 
questions  of  the  greatest  import  to  the  commercial,  the  social, 
and  the  political  condition  of  the  kingdom  might  be  raised, 
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and  still  the  multitude,  not  privileged  to  enter  the  walls  of 
St.  Stephen's,  remain  ia  utter  ignorance  of  the  proceedings 
of  their  representatives.  And  here  it  was  that  the  pamph- 
leteer stepped  in  as  the  middleman  between  the  Parliament 
and  the  public.  He  might  be  a  practical  statesman  like 
Walpole  or  Pulteney,  the  literary  leader  of  his  party  like 
Swift  or  Addison,  or  a  political  hack  hoping  by  his  attacks 
and  vindications  to  force  himself  into  a  seat  in  the  Cus- 
toms or  the  Excise.  "Without  encroaching  upon  the  prero- 
gatives of  Parliament,  he  discussed  in  his  few  brief  pages 
all  matters  agitated  at  Westminster,  and,  according  to  his 
opinions  or  hopes  of  reward,  abused  or  applauded  the  action 
of  the  Government.  A  powerful  pamphlet  which  could  be 
read  by  all  was  therefore  a  far  more  able  ally  or  dangerous 
foe  than  a  powerful  speech,  which  could  be  heard  only  by 
a  few.  The  consequence  was  that  both  Whigs  and  Tories 
kept  in  their  pay  and  handsomely  rewarded*  men  of 
acknowledged  eminence  in  literature  to  advocate  their 
policy.  The  pen  of  Addison,  of  Swift,  and  of  Steele  was 
to  the  country  at  large  what  the  speeches  of  Godolphin, 
St.  John,  and  Harley  were  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  was  therefore  scarcely  probable  that  the  grave 
charges  made  by  the  Tories  upon  the  policy  of  the  Whigs 
should  long  remain  unnoticed  by  the  press.  Walpole, 
whose  pen  was  as  ready  as  his  tongue,  was  requested  by 
Godolphin  to  write  a  reply.  It  was  known  that  he  was 
a  consummate  financier :  according  to  Arthur  ilainwaring, 
he  was  "the  best  master  of  figures  of  any  man  of  his 
time."     His  style  of  composition,  though  pretending  to  no 

*  Newton  was  Master  of  the  Mint ;  Locke,  a  Commissioner  of  Appeals  ;  Swift,  a 
Dean ;  Addison,  a  Secretary  of  State ;  Steele,  a  Commissioner  of  Stamps  ;  Tickell, 
Secretary  for  Ireland ;  Stepney,  Prior,  and  Gay  were  in  the  diplomatic  service  ;  and 
Congreve,  Eowe,  Hughes,  and  Amhrose  Phillips  held  valuable  puhlic  appointments. 
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literary  elegance,  was  clear,  terse,  and  argumentatiye,  and 
his  practical  business-like  qualities  were  precisely  those  to 
qualify  him  as  the  vindicator  of  his  party.  After  a  brief 
delay  there  appeared  two  pamphlets,  the  one  entitled  "The 
Debt  of  the  Nation  stated  and  considered,"  the  other 
"  The  Thirty-five  Millions  accoimted  for." 

In  these  two  short  publications  Walpole  exposed  in  the 
most  convincing  manner  the  suppressions  and  misstatements 
of  the  enemy.  He  showed  that,  of  the  thirty-five  millions 
alleged  not  to  have  been  accounted  for,  every  shilling,  with 
the  exception  of  four  naillions,  had  been  fully  explained, 
and  that  the  debt  of  the  navy,  which  had  been  estimated  at 
more  than  five  millions,  scarcely  exceeded  half  a  million. 
"Mr.  "Walpole,"  writes  an  anonymous  admirer,*  "pub- 
lished so  accurate  a  scheme  of  the  public  debts,  especially 
that  of  the  navy,  with  another  paper  stating  the  manage- 
ment of  the  revenues,  the  anticipations,  the  debts,  and  the 
reason  and  necessity  of  them,  as  set  the  nation  in  a  manner 
wholly  to  rights  in  that  affair,  and  not  only  took  off  much 
from  the  great  boasted  merit  of  the  projectors  of  those 
days,  but  entirely  undeceived  the  public  as  to  the  re- 
proaches which  were  so  industriously  raised  upon  the 
former  Ministry  for  maladministration." 

This  complete  vindication  of  his  party  rendered  Walpole 
an  object  not  only  of  fear  but  of  hate  to  the  Tories.  On 
every  occasion  the  ex-Secretary  at  "War  had  shown  himself 
true  to  his  colours,  and  an  antagonist  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  rouse.  He  had  declined  to  be  bribed  into  office  by 
Harley.  He  had  exposed  the  conduct  of  the  Tories,  and 
the  real  bent  of  their  aim  during  the  Sacheverell  agitation. 

•  "  Conduct  of  Eotert  Walpole,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
to  the  year  1717."     A  Pamphlet. 
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He  had  never  ceased  to  denounce  their  foreign  policy  as 
tampering  with  Protestantism  and  the  succession  to  the 
throne.  Whenever  any  statement  had  been  made  hostile 
to  the  cause  he  supported,  he  challenged  its  truth  and 
refuted  its  charges.  He  had  ably  defended  Godolphin 
against  the  accusations  of  St.  John,  he  had  attacked  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  and  now  in  his  recent  pamphlets  he 
had  clearly  shown  that  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  such 
a  committee,  and  that  the  Tories,  in  their  anxiety  to  accuse 
the  Opposition,  had  been  guilty  of  dishonourable  misstate- 
ments and  inaccuracies.  As  he  could  neither  be  bribed  nor 
silenced,  it  was  suggested  that  his  removal  from  the  House 
of  Commons  should  be  attempted. 

The  Tories  debated  amongst  themselves  the  best  course  to 
adopt.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  our  parliamentary  history, 
when  ministers  were  absolute  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments, and  not  required  to  lay  their  proceedings  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  temptation  to  make  private  profit 
out  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  State  became  considerable. 
An  unscrupulous  man  who  held  high  office  could  rob  the 
country  on  all  hands.  At  the  Treasury  he  had  supreme  con- 
trol over  the  purse  of  the  nation.  As  Secretary  of  State  he 
could  pillage  from  contracts,  receive  bribes  for  the  passing  of 
tenders,  use  his  private  information  for  commercial  specu- 
lations, and  by  buying  cheap  and  charging  the  purchase 
as  dear  make  a  heavy  profit  out  of  every  article  that 
came  within  his  department — from  the  timber  supplied  to 
the  dockyards  to  the  clothing  supplied  to  the  Services. 
As  a  minor  official  he  had  similar  opportunities  for  cheat- 
iag  without  detection,  and  swelling  his  income  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation.  Thus  the  charge  of  peculation 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  always 
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a  favourite  mode  of  proceeding  to  obtain  the  dismissal  of 
an  unpopular  minister.  The  probability  was,  even  if  the 
accused  were  as  just  as  Aristides  and  as  above  reproach 
as  Bayard,  that  on  a  searching  examination  something 
might  be  discovered  in  his  administration  of  official  details 
which  could  be  used  and  distorted  to  serve  the  end 
required.  When  men  bent  upon  convicting  a  rival  are 
themselves  the  judges  of  the  investigation  they  have 
instituted,  there  is  never  any  very  great  difficulty  in 
bringing  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

Such  was  the  Jedburgh  justice  now  to  be  dealt  out  to 
the  member  for  Lynn  Eegis.  Some  of  the  more  respectable 
Tories  objected  to  the  course  proposed  to  be  taken;  but 
Bromley,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  little  to 
the  credit  of  the  high  post  he  held — that  post  which  an 
eminent  living  statesman  has  said  requires  the  puiity  of  the 
English  judge  with  the  courage  of  the  English  gentleman 
for  the  discharge  of  its  duties — silenced  their  opposition 
by  asserting  the  impossibility  of  carrying  any  business 
through  the  House  unless  "Walpole  were  removed.  The 
books  of  the  "War  Department  were  called  for  and  rigidly 
scrutinised.  To  the  delight  of  the  Tories  it  was  found  on 
examination  that  Walpole,  whilst  Secretary  at  War,  and 
when  engaged  in  the  drawing  up  of  forage  contracts  for 
certain  regiments  in  Scotland,  had  received  a  couple  of  notes 
of  hand,  one  for  five  hundred  guineas,  the  other  for  five 
hundred  pounds,  the  first  of  which  had  been  taken  up,  and 
a  receipt  given  by  Walpole,  whilst  of  the  other  note  four 
hundred  pounds  had  been  paid.  At  the  first  blush  the 
case  appeared  strongly  against  Walpole.  In  a  full  House 
he  was  accused  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts 
of  a    grave  breach  of  trust.     He  met  his   accusers  with 
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his  usual  courage,  and  rose  up  at  once  to  reply.  Of  the 
speech  he  delivered  on  this  occasion  we  have  no  report, 
but  as  Walpole,  shortly  after  his  expulsion  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  published  a  pamphlet  giving  a  full  and  careful 
history  of  the  fraud  he  was  accused  of  having  committed, 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  listening  to  his  refutation.*  Briefly 
told,  the  case  was  as  follows  : — 

On  the  march  of  the  English  dragoons  into  Scotland, 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry  and  other  Scotch  peers  were 
requested  by  the  "War  Department  to  consider  of  the  best 
plan  for  providing  forage  for  the  trooj)s  in  North  Britain. 
After  a  brief  consideration,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
course  adopted  before  the  Union  should  be  adhered  to,  and 
that  a  contract  should  be  drawn  up  between  the  War 
Department  on  one  side,  and  a  Commissioner  of  Forage 
in  Scotland,  specially  to  be  appointed,  on  the  other.  Sir 
Samuel  Maclellan,  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  who 
had  frequently  been  employed  before  the  Union  as  con- 
tractor, was  recommended  by  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  as 
the  most  fit  person  to  act  as  the  Commissioner  of  Forage, 
and  the  nomination  of  his  Grace  was  accepted.  Accordingly, 
when  Walpole  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  Secretary  at 
War,  he  entered  into  the  usual  contract,  as  his  predecessors 
before  him  had  always  done,  with  Sir  Samuel  Maclellan, 
for  the  supply  of  forage  to  the  troops  in  North  Britain. 
The  parties  to  the  contract  were,  on  the  one  side,  "Walpole, 
as  representing  the  "War  Department,  Howe,  who  was 
Paymaster-General,  and  a  Lieutenant- General  Erie ;  and 
on  the  other  side.  Sir  Samuel  Maclellan.  But,  in  addition 
to  these  contracting  parties,  there  were  five  private  persons 

*  "  The  Case  of  Mr.  Walpole,  in  a  Letter  from  a  Tory  Member  of  Parliament  to 
his  Friend  in  the  Country."     1712.     London. 
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who  had  agreed  to  take  shares  in  the  contract,  receiving 
the  profits  or  making  up  the  losses,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  speculation.  These  shareholders  were  John  Mont- 
gomery, Sir  Alexander  Murray,  Colonel  Douglas,  John 
Campbell,  and  a  gentleman  in  London  recommended  hy 
Walpole. 

E'ow  the  charge  against  the  Secretary  at  War  was  that 
he  had  received  two  notes  of  hand,  one  for  five  himdred 
guineas,  and  the  other  for  five  hundred  pounds,  as  a 
bribe  for  allowing  a  contract  to  be  passed  at  a  higher  rate 
than  former  forage  contracts,  in  order  that  the  profits 
arising  from  the  transaction  might  be  largely  increased. 
But  in  his  defence  "Walpole  stated  that  he  was  not  alone 
in  drawing  up  the  contract ;  he  was  assisted  by  Howe  and 
Erie,  who  thoroughly  approved  of  all  its  clauses,  and  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  instead  of  the  contract  being  dearer 
than  former  contracts,  never  had  there  been  one  more 
advantageous  to  the  public  service.  Indeed,  so  little  mar- 
gin was  left  for  profit  that  the  officers  themselves  com- 
plained that  unless  a  larger  amount  was  allowed  for  the 
supply  of  forage,  it  was  impossible  to  procure  either  the 
quality  or  quantity  required.  A  fact  which,  as  Walpole 
said,  "  left  no  room  to  suspect  that  the  contract  was  made 
with  any  view  or  prospect  of  a  private  advantage  to  me 
or  any  other  person,"  and  therefore  clearly  acquitted  him 
of  the  charge  of  receiving  a  bribe  to  pass  a  contract  at 
a  rate  culpably  favourable  to  the  contractors. 

How  then  did  the  notes  come  into  his  possession,  both 
of  which  were  made  payable  to  him,  and  one  indorsed  by 
him?  The  answer  of  the  Secretary  at  War  is  plain  and 
satisfactory.  We  have  seen  that  among  the  shareholders  in 
the  contract  was  to  be  a  gentleman  recommended  hy  Walpole. 
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There  can  be  no  question  as  to  this  fact.  Sir  Samuel 
Maclellan,  the  Commissioner  of  Forage,  on  his  death-bed, 
swore  that  it  had  been  agreed  that  a  friend  of  "Walpole's 
was  to  have  a  share  in  the  contract.  Montgomery,  who 
was  afterwards  the  informer  in  the  case  and  handsomely 
rewarded  by  the  Government,  together  with  Colonel 
Douglas,  also  swore  to  the  truth  of  this  same  statement. 
Eobert  Mann,  who  was  the  friend  recommended  by 
Walpole,  declared  on  oath  that,  by  an  agreement  between 
him  and  Sir  Samuel  Maclellan,  he  was  to  be  "a  sharer  in 
the  undertaking,  at  equal  profit  or  loss  as  should  happen 
or  arise  in  performing  the  contract,  together  with  such 
other  partners  as  should  be  taken  into  the  contract."  So 
much  for  the  evidence  that  a  friend  of  "Walpole's  was  to 
be  a  participator.  But  not  many  months  after  the  drawirig 
up  of  the  contract  Sir  Samuel  unfortunately  died.  A 
meeting  was  subsequently  held  to  arrange  about  the  profit 
arising  out  of  the  concern.  Both  Colonel  Douglas  and 
Montgomery  heing  ignorant  of  the  name  of  Walpole's  friend, 
for  Sir  Samuel  alone  had  drawn  up  the  contract,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  amount,  five  hundred  guineas,  due  as  the 
share  of  the  profit  to  "Walpole's  friend  should  be  made 
payable  to  Walpole  or  his  order,  for  the  itse  of  Ms  friend. 
On  receiving  the  note,  "Walpole  indorsed  it  as  a  matter 
of  form,  and  Mann  in  his  evidence  swore  that  he,  Mann, 
had  received  the  money,  and  that  Walpole  had  not  had 
the  least  advantage  in  the  affair.  Again,  Colonel  Douglas 
in  his  evidence  also  declared  that  the  moment  the  name 
of  Mann  was  mentioned  he  remembered  it  as  that  of 
the  person  spoken  of  by  Sir  Samuel  Maclellan  as  the  friend 
recommended  by  Walpole  for  a  share  in  the  undertaking. 
Montgomery,  however,  preferred  to  beUeve  that  the  money 
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was  really  paid  to  Walpole,  and  tliat  Mann  but  personated 
tlie  Secretary  at  "War  in  order  to  keep  the  name  of  the 
minister  in  the  background. 

On  this  point  Walpole  thus  defends  bimseK:  "Besides 
the  positive  evidence  upon  oath,"  he  says,  "  the  concurring 
circumstances  render  even  the  presumption  stronger  in  my 
favour  than  to  my  prejudice.  The  first  contract  was  made 
ia  May  1709,  to  determine  in  May  1710,  but  the  first  note 
was  not  given  till  June  29th,  1710,  above  a  twelvemonth 
after  the  contract  was  made.  Is  it  then  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  was  given  as  a  consideration  to  induce  me  to 
make  a  contract  tvhich  was  executed  a  year  before,  and  was 
then  expired ;  or  that  it  was  a  proportion  of  the  profits  due 
to  Mr.  Mann  as  a  share,  for  which  the  other  contractors 
did  not  account  to  him  until  they  saw  at  the  year's  end 
the  net  profit  upon  the  whole,  and  could  thereby  determiue 
what  his  share  amounted  to  ?  "  With  regard  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  name  of  Mann  was  only  put  forward  to  screen 
the  minister  from  having  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
contract,  Walpole  thus  proceeds :  "  Why  then,"  he  asks, 
"did  I  indorse  the  first  note,  and  thus  give  my  hand  in 
evidence  against  myself?  Is  it  not  an  act  that  argues 
far  more  for  my  innocence  than  for  my  guilt  ?  " 

Another  point  Walpole  urged  was  that  the  second  note 
for  £500,  respecting  the  amount  of  the  profits  in  the 
second  contract,  though  made  payable  to  him  or  his  order 
as  the  first  had  been,  had  not  been  indorsed  by  him,  and 
yet  Mann  had  received  £400  in  hard  money  as  part 
payment  on  the  note,  thus  plainly  showing  that  the  con- 
tractors knew  that  Mann  was  a  sharer  in  the  contract,  and 
had  a  right  to  the  money.  Walpole  concludes  his  defence 
by  solemnly  stating  that  he  had  received  no  pecuniary 
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interest  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  contract,  that  in 
the  framing  of  the  contract  her  Majesty  had  been  put 
to  less  expense  than  on  any  former  occasion,  and  that 
to  Mann,  and  for  Mann  alone,  had  the  sums  specified  in 
the  two  notes  of  hand  been  paid. 

His  vindication,  however,  failed  to  conviace  the  preju- 
diced majority  of  his  audience.  It  was  resolved  that 
"  Eobert  Walpole,  Esquire,  a  member  of  the  House,  in 
receiving  the  sum  of  500  guineas,  and  ia  taking  a  note 
for  500  more,  on  account  of  his  contracts  for  forage  of  her 
Majesty's  troops  quartered  in  North  Britain,  made  by  him 
when  Secretary  of  War,  pursuant  to  a  power  granted  to 
him  by  the  late  Lord  Treasurer,  is  guilty  of  a  high  breach 
of  trust  and  notorious  corruption,  and  that  the  said  Eobert 
Walpole,  Esquire,  be  for  the  said  offence  committed 
prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  House."  Still  the  friends  of  the  ex-Secretary  at  War 
had  not  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  need.  Four  times 
was  the  House  divided.  On  the  first  division  the  amend- 
ment to  leave  out  the  words  "  and  notorious  corruption  " 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  fifty-two.  On  the  second 
division  the  main  question  was  passed  by  a  majority  of 
fifty-seven.  On  the  third  division  the  majority  for  com- 
mitting him  to  the  Tower  was  only  twelve,  and  on  the  last 
division  his  expulsion  from  the  House  was  decided  by  a 
majority  of  twenty-two. 

The  voice  of  posterity  will  undoubtedly  reverse  this 
verdict.  A  minister  should  not  only  shun  evil  but  the 
appearance  of  evil,  and  it  would  have  been  wiser  and 
more  discreet  had  Walpole  entered  into  the  forage  contract 
without  attempting  to  benefit  a  friend.  Caesar's  wife 
should  be  above  suspicion.     StUl  there  is  not  the  slightest 
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ground  for  supposing  that  Walpole  himself  derived  pecu- 
niary advantage  from  the  contract.  The  refutation  by  an 
accused  man  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  may  be  of 
little  value,  and  the  same  may  be  perhaps  said  for  the  testi- 
mony of  a  friend,  but  ^vhen  the  evidence  both  of  "Walpole 
and  of  Mann  is  corroborated  by  the  statements  of  witnesses 
who  could  have  no  object  or  gain  no  advantage  by  swear- 
ing falsely,  then  we  see  no  reason  why  full  credence  should 
not  be  placed  in  their  words. 

Walpole  was  accused  of  having  been  bribed  to  pass  an 
extravagant  contract;  he  showed  by  the  ledgers  of  his 
department  that  the  contract,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  more 
economical  one  than  had  ever  been  entered  into  either  before 
or  after  the  Union.  It  was  said  that  he  himseK  had  received 
the  sums  alleged  to  have  been  paid  to  Mann.  But  Mann 
swore  on  oath  that  the  money  was  given  to  him  as  his  fifth 
share  in  the  contract.  Sir  Samuel  Maclellan  swore  that  it 
had  been  agreed  between  him  and  the  War  Department  that 
Mann  was  to  have  this  fifth  share.  Colonel  Douglas  swore 
that  a  gentleman  of  London  recommended  by  Mr.  Walpole 
was  to  have  a  fifth  share,  and  on  the  name  of  Mann  being 
brought  up  declared  that  that  was  the  very  name  of  the 
person  mentioned  by  Sir  Samuel  as  entitled  to  this  fifth 
share.  Montgomery  himself  was  aware  of  this  fifth  share, 
but  asserted  that  Mann  was  but  a  dummy,  a  man  of  straw, 
only  inserted  in  the  contract  to  screen  the  minister.  What 
proof  have  we  that  the  interests  of  Mann  and  of  Walpole 
were  identical  ?  None  whatever ;  the  evidence  taken  on 
oath  proves  the  contrary.  And  if  Walpole  had  been  so 
careful  to  keep  his  name  out  of  the  transaction,  is  it  likely, 
as  he  urged  in  his  defence,  that  he  would  have  indorsed 
the  note,   and  so  have  given    evidence  against  himself? 
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The  question  thus  reduces  itself  to  this  :  Are  we  to  believe 
Montgomery,  who  was  instigated  by  the  Tories  to  attack 
Walpole,  and  who  was  afterwards  well  rewarded  by  the 
Government  for  his  dirty  task,  or  are  we  to  disbelieve  the 
evidence  of  everybody  else  connected  with  the  case  ?  But 
even  to  take  the  lowest  view  of  the  affair,  Walpole  was  a 
rich  man ;  is  it  likely  that  he  who  had  refused  to  hold 
office  under  Harley  would  consent  to  be  bribed  by  a  few 
miserable  hundreds?  The  man  who  resigned  the  emolu- 
ments attached  to  such  posts  as  the  Secretary  at  War  and 
the  Treasiu-er  of  the  Navy  on  account  of  his  political 
principles  would  hardly  allow  his  virtue  to  fall  before  the 
temptation  to  make  a  petty  profit  out  of  a  Government 
contract. 

We  think  the  pamphleteer  who  comments  upon  this 
charge  against  the  great  minister -is  not  very  far  from  the 
truth.  "Thus,"  he  writes,  "Mr.  Walpole  cleared  himself 
effectually,  and  impartial  people  understood  the  case  as  it 
really  was,  vi^;.  the  resolution  of  a  party  to  suppress  a 
person  of  another  party  who  they  found  it  for  their  service 
at  that  time  to  get  out  of  their  way."  *  In  his  "  Short 
History  of  the  Parliament  which  committed  him  to  the 
Tower,"  Walpole  himself  thus  sarcastically  alludes  to  his 
trial  and  conviction :  "  Mr.  Walpole,"  he  says,  "  had  been 
often  very  troublesome  in  the  House,  talked  of  public  ac- 
counts which  he  pretended  to  understand,  and  would  upon 
all  occasions  be  defending  the  late  Ministry  where  he  thought 
them  clear  and  innocent.  He  must  therefore  be  sent  to 
the  Tower  and  expelled  the  House,  to  prevent  his  giving 
the  Parliament  further  trouble,  and  for  a  charge  against 

*  "  Conduct  of  Robert  Walpole  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
to  the  year  1717." 
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h.im,  or  anybody  else,  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts,  wlio 
liave  by  this  time  sufficiently  convinced  the  world  that 
they  are  of  no  use  but  to  sully  the  characters  of  those  that 
are  out  of  power,  and  to  screen  the  irregularities  of  those 
who  are  in,  were  ready  as  soon  as  the  word  was  given  to 
cook  up  a  complaint  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose, 
though  falsified  by  positive  evidence  upon  oath ;  but  in  all 
these  censures  it  has  so  happened  that  the  persons  con- 
cerned may  reckon  them  as  so  many  honours  done  them." 

Walpole  had  good  grounds  for  arriving  at  this  conclu- 
sion. His  imprisonment,  instead  of  being  the  disgrace  the 
Tories  desired,  was  only  one  of  those  censures  which  did 
him  honour.  His  cell  iu  the  Tower  was  daily  crowded 
with  visitors  ;  he  was  regarded  as  the  martyr  to  the  Whig 
cause.  The  leaders  of  the  party,  Marlborough,  Godolphin, 
Somers,  and  Sunderland,  held  him  in  the  highest  honour, 
and  often  lightened  the  weary  hours  of  his  confinement  by 
their  presence.  Innumerable  pamphlets  were  published  in 
his  defence  ;  ballads  were  sung  in  his  praise  at  the  corner 
of  every  street ;  and  his  friends  at  the  coffee-houses 
thanked  the  Government  for  an  hostility  so  marked,  and  a 
sense  of  justice  so  warped,  which  could  not  but  redound  to 
the  credit  of  their  victim.  Like  many  a  more  unhappy 
State  prisoner,  "Walpole  had  scratched  his  name  on  one  of 
the  panes  in  his  cell  window.  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  was 
with  him,  noticed  the  signatiu'e  and  wrote  under  it : 

"  Good  unexpected,  evil  unforeseen, 
Appear  by  turns,  as  Fortune  shifts  tlie  scene ; 
Some  rais'd  aloft  come  tumtUng  down  amain, 
And  fall  so  hard  they  bound  and  rise  again." 

But  of  the  various  ballads  that  the  rhymesters  composed  in 
the  honour  of  Walpole  the  most-often  quoted  was  one  by 
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Eastcoiirt,  an  actor  at  Drury  Lane.  It  is  entitled  "  On 
the  Jewel  in  the  Tower;"  and  its  stanzas  show  the  opinions 
not  only  of  the  fashionable  Whigs,  but  of  the  vulgar,  re- 
specting the  honour  and  incorruptibility  of  the  prisoner. 
A  few  of  the  verses  are  worth  quoting: — * 

"This  Jewel  late  adom'd  the  Court, 
With  excellence  unknown  hefore ; 
But  now  heing  blown  upon  in  sport, 
This  Jewel's  case  is  now  the  Tower. 

With  thousand  methods  they  did  try  it, 
Whose  flrmnesB  strengthen'd  ev'ry  hour ! 

They  were  not  able  all  to  buy  it. 
And  80  they  sent  it  to  the  Tower. 

They  would  have  proved  it  counterfeit, 

'J  hat  it  was  right  'twas  truly  swore  ; 
But  oaths,  nor  words,  cou'd  nothing  get, 

And  so  they  sent  it  to  the  Tower. 

The  day  shall  come  to  make  amends. 

This  Jewel  shall  with  pride  be  wore. 
And  o'er  his  foes,  and  with  his  friends, 

Shine  glorious  bright  out  of  the  Tower." 

It  is  said  that  Lady  "Walpole  was  very  fond  of  singing 
this  ballad,  and  that  when  she  came  to  the  prophecy  in  the 
last  verse  her  voice  was  especially  impressive.  The  spirit 
which  she  infused  into  the  lines — 

"  And  o'er  his  foes,  and  with  his  friends. 
Shine  glorious  bright  out  of  the  Tower," 

was  very  effective. 

On  his  release  from  confinement  Walpole,  prevented  by 
the  decision  of  the  House  from  taking  his  seat  in  the 
Parliament  then  sitting,  did  everything  in  his  power  out 
of  doors  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  Whigs.  Asso- 
ciating himself  with  Steele  he  keenly  criticized  the  actions 
of  the  Government,  and  the  satires  and  party  tracts  that 

"   The  whole  poem,  twelve  verses,  is  in  Co.xe's  Biography. 
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flowed  from  his  pen  were  among  the  most  difl&cult  that  the 
bitter  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  had  to  answer  and  refute.  He 
warmly  assailed  the  humiliating  clauses  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  showed  how  far  different  were 
the  terms  offered  by  the  "Whigs,  when  in  power,  at  the 
conferences  at  the  Hague  and  at  Gertruydenberg.  He 
attacked  the  conduct  of  the  Tories  in  declining  to  be 
bound  by  the  solemn  promises  they  had  entered  into 
with  the  States-General.  He  wrote  down  the  commercial 
treaty  that  Bolingbroke  was  negotiating  between  England 
and  France  to  the  exclusion  of  the  interests  of  Portugal. 
He  exposed  the  treachery  of  the  Government  in  neglecting 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Catalans,  whom  England 
had  encouraged  to  arm  in  the  cause  of  Charles  III.  and  of 
the  allies,  and  who  were  now  to  be  left  helpless  to  the 
vengeance  of  their  new  sovereign.  He  laid  bare  the  tricky 
policy  of  the  Jacobites,  their  intrigues  with  the  Pretender, 
their  un-national  offers  to  France,  and  the  danger  they 
were  causing  to  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  Suc- 
cession. So  ably  did  Walpole  support  the  interests  of  his 
party,  and  so  fully  were  his  labours  appreciated  by  the 
great  Whig  leaders,  that  it  is  said  that  Godolphin,  whilst 
breathing  his  last  at  the  house  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, turned  round  to  her  Grace  and  said,  "  If  you  ever 
forsake  that  young  man,  and  if  souls  are  permitted  to 
return  from  the  grave  to  the  earth,  I  will  appear  to  you 
and  reproach  you  for  your  conduct." 

On  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  "Walpole  stood  again 
for  Lynn  Eegis  and  was  at  once  returned.  Throughout 
the  country  the  elections  were  being  fairly  divided  between 
the  two  great  parties  of  the  State,  and  on  every  hustings 
both  Whig  and  Tory  received  now  an  equal  hearing.     It 
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was  one  of  those  times  of  political  agitation  when  the  public 
mind  scarcely  knows  what  to  think  or  what  to  wish,  and 
eagerly  snatches  at  every  opinion  in  the  hopes  of  settling 
its  unrest.     In  whatever  direction  the  country  looked  the 
prospect  was  not  pleasing.     It  was  known  that  the  days 
of  the  Queen  were  numbered,  and  that   a  new  dynasty 
would  be  established  upon  the  throne.     The  people  had  no 
particular  fondness  for  the  House  of  Hanover,  whilst  they 
dared  not  encourage  the  pretensions  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
They  thus  looked  forward   sulkily  to  the  arrival  of  the 
German  King,  with  his  foreign  habits  and  foreign  favourites, 
and  cursed  the  alternative  that  forced  them  to  become  the 
subjects  of  a  man  who  had  seldom  been  in  England,  and 
who  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  language  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  owing  to  the  servility  with  which  it 
played  into  the  hands  of  France,  and  to  the  manner  ia  which 
it  neglected  the  interests  of  our  old  allies  the  Dutch,  was  not 
popular.     The  late  war  had  left  the  country  impoverished, 
and  the  taxation  was  heavy  and  general.     The  Govern- 
ment was  divided  against  itself,  for  Harley  (now  the  Earl  of 
Oxford)  and  BoUngbroke  were  scarcely  on  speaking  terms. 
The  past  poUcy  of  the  Tories  was  not  satisfactory,  but  it  was 
asked,  "Would  the  Whigs  have  acted  more  wisely,  or  their 
administration  of  affairs  in  the  future  be  more  acceptable  ? 
Thus  each  party  met  with  a  cold  support,  for  the  pro- 
gramme that  either  could  offer  was  meagre  and  unpopular. 
Those  who  had  always  voted  with  the  Tories  stiU  continued 
their  adherence,  not  because  they  approved  of  Tory  tactics, 
but  simply  because  they  saw  no  reason  why  their  allegiance 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Whigs.     With  the  Whigs  the 
same  negative  reasons  were  at  work.     It  was  now  thought 
by  Somers  and  the  leaders  of  his  party  that  if  a  pamphlet 
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were  to  appear,  exposing  the  duplicity  and  intrigues  of 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  during  the  late  Parliament,  that 
the  political  apathy  of  the  nation  might  be  aroused,  a 
revulsion  of  opinion  ensue,  and  the  scale  be  turned  once 
more  in  favour  of  the  Whigs.  Walpole  was  asked  to 
undertake  the  task,  and  in  a  few  days  there  appeared  in 
the  booksellers'  shops  of  Little  Britain  a  tract  entitled 
"  A  short  History  of  the  late  Parliament,"  prefaced  by  an 
ironical  dedication  evidently  intended  for  the  Earl  of 
Oxford.  Like  all  party  publications,  as  a  calm  and  im- 
partial survey  of  the  past  labours  of  the  Legislature,  this 
pamphlet  is  of  little  worth.  It  is  written  simply  from  a 
party  point  of  view,  and  is  full  of  bitter  comments  on  the 
Government,  prejudiced  conclusions,  and  opinions  as  hostile 
as  they  are  one-sided.  In  this  criticism  of  the  late  Parlia- 
ment Walpole  stanchly  defends  his  colleagues  from  the 
charges  made  against  them,  shows  how  greatly  the  nation 
was  indebted  to  the  brilliant  campaigns  of  Marlborough, 
vindicates  himself  from  the  accusations  that  led  to  his 
imprisonment,  roundly  censures  the  Ministry  for  its  mis- 
conduct of  public  affairs,  and  concludes  with  a  just  but 
scathing  attack  upon  those  who  negotiated  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.*     So  free  and  bitter  was  the  tone  of  the  pamphlet 

*  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  provided  that  the  Crowns  of  France  and  Spain  ehould 
not  be  united  under  one  head,  and,  after  certain  continental  arrangements,  it  was 
agreed  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  that  the  French  monarch  should  acknowledge 
the  title  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  eventual  succession  of  the  family  of  Hanover  to  the 
British  throne ;  that  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  should  be  demolished,  and  the 
harbour  filled  up  ;  that  certain  places  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies  should 
be  ceded  or  restored  by  France  to  Great  Britain — namely,  the  island  of  St.  Chris- 
topher, Hudson's  Bay  and  Straits,  the  town  of  Placentia  in  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land, and  the  long-disputed  province  of  Nova  Scotia ;  that  the  island  of  Minorca 
and  the  lortress  of  Gibraltar  should  remain  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
that  the  Assiento,  or  contract  for  furnishing  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America 
with  negroes,  should  belong  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  for  the  term  of  thirty 
yeais. 

Hailam  thus  comments  upon  this   treaty;    "But  whatever  judgment  we   may 
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that  it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to  intrust  its  pages  to 
an  ordinary  printer.  A  private  press  was  therefore  fitted 
up  in  Walpole's  house  and  the  sheets  there  worked  off. 
The  motto  on  the  title-page  was,  "  Venalis  populus,  venalis 
curia  Patrum."  The  hrochure  made  some  little  stir,  hut 
was  soon  eclipsed  by  Steele's  "Crisis"  and  Swift's  fierce 
rejoinder,  "  The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs." 

Whilst  this  literary  warfare  was  at  its  height  the  new 
Parliament  met  and  was  opened  by  commission.  A  trial 
of  strength  between  the  two  great  political  parties  soon 
occurred.  In  his  "  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs  "  Swift  had 
fiercely  attacked  all  the  Scotch  peers.  The  matter  was 
taken  up  by  the  Whigs  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
ministers  forced  to  prosecute  the  printer  of  the  obnoxious 
work.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Tories  speedily 
retaliated.  Steele  was  now  member  for  Stockbridge,  and 
with  his  usual  impetuosity  had  thrust  himself  forward  as 
the  champion  of  the  Whigs.  Both  in  his  "  Crisis"  and  his 
"Englishman"  he  had  severely  attacked  the  Tories,  ex- 

be  disposed  to  form  as  to  the  political  necessity  of  leaving  Spain  and  America  in  the 
possession  of  Philip,  it  is  imposaihle  to  justify  the  course  of  that  negotiation  which 
ended  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  It  was  at  best  a  dangerous  and  inauspicious  conces- 
sion, demanding  every  compensation  that  could  be  devised,  and  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  war  entitled  us  to  require.  France  was  still  our  formidable  enemy ; 
the  ambition  of  Louis  was  still  to  be  dreaded,  his  intrigues  to  be  suspected.  That  an 
English  minister  should  have  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  this  enemy  at  the 
first  overture  of  negotiation ;  that  he  should  have  renounced  advantages  upon  which 
he  might  have  insisted ;  that  he  should  have  restored  Lille,  and  almost  attempted 
to  procure  the  sacrifice  of  Touinay  ;  that  throughout  the  whole  correspondence  and 
in  all  personal  interviews  with  Torcy  he  should  have  shown  the  triumphant  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  more  eager  for  peace  than  her  vanquished  adversary  ;  that  the  two 
courts  should  have  been  virtually  conspiring  against  those  allies  without  whom  we 
had  bound  ourselves  to  enter  on  no  treaty ;  that  we  should  have  withdrawn  our 
troops  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign,  and  even  seized  upon  the  towns  of  our  confederates 
while  we  left  them  exposed  to  be  overcome  by  a  superior  force ;  that  we  should  have 
first  deceived  those  confederates  by  the  most  direct  falsehood  in  denying  our  clan- 
destine treaty,  and  then  dictate  to  them  its  acceptance-  are  facts  so  disgraceful  to 
Boliiigbroke,  and  in  somewhat  a  less  degree  to  Oxford,  that  they  can  hardly  be 
palliated  by  establishing  the  expediency  of  the  treaty  itself." 
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posing  their  encouragement  of  the  exiled  House  of  Stuart, 
their  trifling  with  the  Protestant  Succession,  and  their  dis- 
loyal diplomacy  with  the  Court  of  Versailles.  It  was  now 
moved  that  the  writings  of  the  member  for  Stockbridge 
being  seditious,  scandalous,  and  injurious  to  the  Crown  and 
the  country,  he  be  expelled  the  House.  Steele  rose  up  in 
his  defence,  and  in  a  speech — prepared,  it  is  said,  by 
Walpole — that  lasted  three  hours  rebutted  the  charges 
brought  against  him. 

A  warm  debate  then  followed,  Walpole  taking  up  the 
cudgels  on  behalf  of  his  friend,  and  gallantly  opposing  the 
motion  of  the  Government.  He  said  that  the  prosecution 
of  the  member  for  Stockbridge  was  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  subject  in  general  and  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  particular,  and  that  he  hoped  the  House  would 
not  permit  one  of  its  members  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Ministry,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  had, 
like  a  good  patriot,  warned  the  nation  against  the  dangers 
with  which  it  was  threatened  from  the  Tory  encouragement 
of  the  Pretender,  the  Papacy,  and  the  French.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  justify  the  conduct  of  Steele.  "Why,"  he  asked, 
"why is  the  member  for  Stockbridge  answerable  in  Parlia- 
ment for  the  things  which  he  wrote  in  his  private  capacity  ? 
If  he  is  punishable  by  law  why  is  he  not  left  to  the  law  ? 
By  this  mode  of  proceeding  Parliament,  which  used  only  to 
be  the  scoui'ge  of  evU  ministers,  is  now  made  by  ministers 
the  scourge  of  the  subject.  The  ministers  are  siifficiently 
armed  with  authority :  they  possess  the  great  sanction  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  the  disposal  of  the  privy  purse, 
the  grace  of  pardoning,  and  the  power  of  condemnkig  to 
the  pillory  for  seditious  -m-itings — powers  consistent  with 
and  naturally  arising  from  their  exalted  station,  and  which 
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they  cannot  too  jealously  guard  from  being  perverted  to 
answer  indirect  or  criminal  purposes.      In  former  reigns 
the  audacity  of  corruption  extended  itself  only  to  judges 
and  juries — the  attempt  so  to  degrade  Parliament  was,  till 
the  present  period,  unheard  of.     The  liberty  of  the  press 
is  unrestrained :  how  then  shall  a  part  of  the  Legislature 
dare   to   punish  that  as  a  crime  which   is   not   declared 
to  be  so  by  any  law  framed  by  the  whole  ?     And  why 
should  that  House  be  made  the  instrument  of  such  a  de- 
testable   purpose — that  House   which  had   to   boast   the 
honourable  distinction  of  being  applied  to  as  the  source 
of  redress  in  all  cases  of  oppression?     The  member  for 
Stockbridge  has  advanced  nothing  which  bears  a  direct 
criminal   construction;   nothing  which   can   be   construed 
into  guilt  without  the  assistance  of  forced  innuendoes ;  and 
shall  Parliament  assume  the  ungracious  part  of  thus  in- 
ferring guilt  from  mere  arbitrary  construction?     If  they 
do,  what  advantage  to  Government  or  the  community  can 
be  expected  to  result  from  such  a  measure  ?     Are  doctrines 
refuted  and  truths  suppressed  by  being  censured  or  stig- 
matized?    In  the  reign  of  James  it  was  criminal  to  say 
that  the  King  was  a  Papist ;  but  the  severity  of  the  law, 
or  the  cruelty  of  its  ministers,  could  not  eradicate  from 
the  mind  of  a  single  individual  the  confirmed  belief  of  the 
fact.     The  member  for  Stockbridge  is  only  attacked  be- 
cause he  is  the  advocate  for  the  Protestant  Succession  ;  the 
cause  which  he  so  ably  defends  gives  the  offence  ;  through 
his  sides  the  Succession  is  to  be  wounded ;  his  punishment 
will  be  a  symptom  that  the  Succession  is  in  danger ;  and 
the  Ministry  are  now  feeling  the  pulse  of  Parliament  to 
see  how  far  they  may  be  able  to  proceed. 

"Does  the  member  for  Stockbridge,"  he  asked,  "incur 
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any  blame  for  writing  against  Popery?  In  the  reign  of 
James,  indeed,  preaching  against  Popery  was  considered  as 
casting  a  reflection  on  the  Ministry.  But  it  was  not  so  in 
the  reign  of  King  William.  From  what  fatality  does  it 
arise  that  what  is  written  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  Suc- 
cession, and  was  countenanced  by  the  late  Ministry,  is 
deemed  a  libel  on  the  present  administration  ?  General 
invectives  in  the  pulpit  against  drinking,  fornication,  or  any 
particular  vice  have  never  been  esteemed  a  reflection  on 
particular  persons,  unless  those  persons  are  guilty  of  the 
darling  sin  against  which  the  preacher  inveighs.  It  becomes 
then  a  fair  inference,  from  their  irritability  and  resentment 
against  its  defender,  that  the  darling  sin  of  the  present 
administration  is  to  obstruct  the  Protestant  Succession."  * 

The  defence  of  "Walpole  was,  however,  unsuccessful.  The 
"  Crisis  "  and  the  "Englishman  "  were  voted  seditious  Libels, 
and  Steele  was  expelled  the  House. 

But  graver  matters  were  now  to  occupy  public  attention. 
The  health  of  the  Queen  was  failing  fast,  and  the  one 
topic  that  engrossed  the  political  mind  was  the  question 
of  the  Succession.  Three  parties  divided  the  State :  the 
Jacobites,  who  were  heart  and  soul  in  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender ;  the  Tories,  who  would  gladly  welcome  back 
the  Pretender,  provided  he  agreed  to  turn  Protestant ;  and 
the  Whigs,  who  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  the  clauses 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  the  principles  of  the  Eevo- 
lution.  It  was  known  that  the  Queen  hated  the  House  of 
Hanover,  and  that  her  objections  to  the  claim  of  her 
brother  were  becoming  weaker  every  day.  The  whole 
machinery  of  intrigue  was  now  put  into  active  operation. 
The  Jacobites  were  measuring  their  strength,  and  hatch- 

"  See  the  speech  in  the  "  Life  of  W.ilpole  "  by  Coxe. 
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ing  their  plots,  to  cry  aloud  at  the  proper  moment, 
"  Grod  save  James  the  Third."  The  crafty  Bolingbroke 
was  seeking  to  supplant  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  to  seize 
with  his  own  hand  the  white  staflf.  Between  London  and 
St.  Germain's  letters  and  messengers  were  dispatched, 
imploring  the  Pretender  to  forsake  the  faith  of  his 
ancestors,  and  assuring  him  that  nothing  but  the  Eoman 
Catholic  creed  stood  between  him  and  the  English  throne. 
Mrs.  Masham  was  busy  in  the  royal  closet  playing 
the  game  of  Bolingbroke,  depreciating  the  influence  of 
Harley,  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Stuart  line,  and 
pouring  into  the  ears  of  Anne  welcome  abuse  of  the  House 
of  Hanover. 

But  the  danger  of  the  situation  and  the  craft  of  their 
enemies  were  fully  realised  by  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs. 
A  price  was  set  upon  the  Pretender's  head,  the  Electoral 
Prince,  who  had  been  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  was  invited  over  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Queen  petitioned  to  give 
no  heed  to  the  pernicious  suggestions  of  her  advisers. 
For  a  brief  moment  it  seemed  as  if  Bolingbroke  and 
Mrs.  Masham  were  to  carry  the  day.  Harley,  who  had 
offended  the  Queen  by  his  rudeness,  his  idleness  and 
habits  of  intoxication,  was  dismissed  from  ofiice,  and  Boling- 
broke, though  not  yet  appointed  to  the  vacant  post,  became 
supreme  at  the  Council  Board.  Then  came  the  illness 
of  Anne,  the  transfer  of  the  white  staff  to — not  Boling- 
broke, but  Shrewsbury,  and  the  demise  of  the  sovereign. 
The  Whigs,  knowing  that  the  law  was  on  their  side, 
and  feeling  assured  that  Parliament  would  support  their 
measures,  at  once  stood  at  the  helm  of  the  Government. 
It   was   one   of  those   occasions  when  the   firm   and  the 
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resolute  win  the  day.  Troops  were  ordered  to  London. 
An  embargo  was  laid  upon  tlie  ports.  The  fleet  stood 
out  to  sea.  The  Tories  were  nonplussed ;  and  the  heralds 
proclaimed  the  new  King  without  disturbance.  What  a 
comment  upon  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  and  the 
insecurity  of  ambition  is  contained  in  the  few  lines  that 
Bolingbroke  wrote  to  Swift :  "  The  Earl  of  Oxford  was 
removed  on  Tuesday ;  the  Queen  died  on  Sunday.  What 
a  world  is  this  !     And  how  does  Fortune  banter  us  !  " 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

MINISTERIAL  INTEIGUES.     1714—1717. 

The  condition  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
George  I.  required  the  greatest  tact  and  judgment  in 
him  who  was  called  to  the  throne  to  control  the  ani- 
mosity of  party  feuds  and  the  dangers  of  the  political 
situation.  Unfortunately  the  new  King  possessed  few  of 
the  qualities  to  recommend  him  to  the  feelings  of  the 
English  people.  He  was  a  German,  and  he  took  scant 
pains  to  hide  his  preference  for  the  country  of  his  birth. 
His  intimate  friends  were  all  Germans,  he  refused  to  learn 
English,  and  whenever  he  could  escape  from  St.  James's 
he  ran  over  to  his  beloved  Herrenhausen.  Among  his 
boon  companions  he  was  jovial,  free,  and  hearty,  but  when 
he  appeared  in  state  before  the  public,  or  had  to  attend  to 
the  various  social  duties  imposed  upon  Eoyalty,  he  was 
stiff,  reserved,  and  ungracious.  Except  his  courage,  which 
was  undoubted,  he  had  not  a  single  point  in  his  character 
to  propitiate  the  nation  he  had  been  summoned  to  govern. 
His  abilities  were  slender,  and  his  prejudices,  which  he 
occasionally  mistook  for  ideas,  strong.  He  was  frugal 
where  he  ought  to  have  been  generous,  and  lavish  where 
he  ought  to  have  been  sparing.  He  rode  badly,  was 
a  miserable  shot,  and  consequently  had  little  of  the 
English  enthusiasm  for  field  sports.     His  manners  were 
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gross   and    coarse,    and   his   appearance   was   not   in   his 
favour. 

Whatever  be  our  faults  and  vices,  we  at  least  prefer 
that  our  sins  should  be  veiled  from  the  public  eye,  to  being 
exposed  in  all  their  hideous  nudity.  But  our  first  George 
was  utterly  indifferent  to  even  the  appearance  of  decorum. 
He  entered  London  with  a  cohort  of  mistresses  so  fat  and 
ugly  that  they  made  his  infidelity  as  ridiculous  as  it  was 
shameless.  And  this  flagrant  misconduct  became  all  the 
more  offensive  when  it  was  known  how  harshly  he  had 
judged  and  treated  his  own  wife  for  her  alleged  gallan- 
tries. Quiet  people  who  remembered  the  decent,  chaste, 
and  formal  court  of  Queen  Anne  were  shocked  to  find 
the  stately  rooms  at  Windsor  and  the  long  galleries  of  St. 
James's  thronged  with  characters  which  it  would  be  charity 
to  call  doubtful.  "  There  is  nothing  bad  in  him  as  a  man," 
says  Lord  Chesterfield,  whose  notions  of  bad  men  were 
peculiar,  writing  about  his  King,  "but  he  has  no  respect 
for  women,  and  he  likes  those  best  who  have  little 
principles  and  much  fat."  Several  of  the  fine  ladies  of 
those  days,  ambitious  of  the  royal  regard,  did  their  utmost 
to  increase  their  size  in  the  hopes  of  rivalling  the  charms 
of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  nee  Schulemberg,  or  those  of 
the  Countess  of  Darlington,  nee  Kielmansegge.  "  Some 
succeeded  and  others  burst,"  sneers  Chesterfield,  as  well 
he  might. 

It  was  an  age  of  excessive  insobriety,  but  King  George 
drank  like  a  boor  and  cared  little  who  saw  him  in 
his  cups.  It  was  his  delight  to  booze  far  into  the  night, 
playing  low  buffooneries  with  his  companions  amid  the 
laughter  of  his  women,  and  doing  his  utmost  to  transform 
his    court    into    the    taproom   of  a   tavern.      Those   who 
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remembered  the  graceful  dissipation  of  th.e  Merry  Monarcli 
required  all  their  breeding  to  suppress  their  scom  when  in 
the  presence  of  their  sovereign.  In  short  the  new  King 
was  a  man  in  whom  the  material  part  of  human  nature 
clouded  and  weighted  the  intellectual.  "Withiti  the  pale 
of  civilisation  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  who  more 
mistook  sensuality  for  love,  dissipation  for  amusement, 
and  obstinacy  for  opinions,  than  he  who  established  the 
House  of  Hanover  upon  the  throne  of  England. 

The  conduct  of  such  a  monarch  was  hardly  calculated  to 
silence  the  disaff'ection  that  was  seething  around  him  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  Jacobites  were  in  ecstasies  at  the 
open  profligacy  of  the  German  King,  feeling  assured  that 
his  manners  and  immorality  would  soon  alienate  the  people 
of  England  from  their  allegiance  to  his  family.  Horace 
Walpole  tells  us  that  "  nothing  could  be  grosser  than  the 
ribaldry  vomited  out  in  lampoons,  libels,  and  every  channel 
of  abuse  against  the  sovereign  and  the  new  court,  and 
chanted  even  in  their  hearing  about  the  public  streets." 
The  Tories,  disgusted  with  their  exclusion  from  ofiice,  were 
intriguing  again  with  the  Pretender,  and  urging  him,  but 
— to  his  credit  be  it  said — with  no  avail,  to  abandon  his 
religion.  Abroad  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
had  made  many  enemies.  France  was  opposed  to  it,  and 
was  secretly  watching  her  opportunity.  Spain  and  Italy 
disapproved  of  it.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  viewed  it 
with  jealousy.  On  all  sides  the  new  sovereign  was 
encompassed  by  enemies. 

Yet,  so  difl&cult  is  it  to  predict  the  result  of  political 
complications,  no  ruler's  reign  was  more  peaceable.  The 
King  did  as  he  pleased  in  his  private  life,  and  intrusted 
his  political  conduct  to  the  hands  of  his  ministers.     The 
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Jacobites  were  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  the  return  of 
the  Pretender.  Louis  XIY.  found  it  prudent  to  decline 
his  support  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuart  dynasty ;  conse- 
quently the  Pretender  circulated  his  manifestoes  in  vain, 
and  the  iasurrection  ia  Scotland  turned  out  a  complete 
failure.  It  was  not  long  before  the  foreign  powers  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  England  as  an  ally  under  the  House 
of  Hanover  was  preferable  to  England  as  a  foe  rejecting 
the  House  of  Stuart.  They  soon  therefore  gave  in  their 
adherence  to  the  new  state  of  things,  and  the  Pretender 
crossed  the  Alps,  to  become  the  recipient  of  the  bounty 
of  the  Vatican. 

On  the  accession  of  George  T.  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
were  confided  to  a  wholly  Whig  administration.  The 
Treasury  was  put  into  commission  with  Lord  Halifax  as 
its  head.  Lord  Townshend,  the  brother-ia-law  of  Robert 
Walpole,  and  General  Stanhope  were  the  Secretaries  of 
State.;  Lord  Cowper  was  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham  President  of  the  Council,  Lord  Sunderland 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Marlborough  Captain-General 
and  Master  of  the  Ordnance.  Walpole,  however,  was 
excluded  from  the  Cabinet,  and  had  for  the  moment  to 
content  himself  with  the  subordinate  post  of  Paymaster- 
General.  The  minor  offices  were  also  placed  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Whigs.  Well  might  the  mortified  Boling- 
broke  write  to  Atterbury,  "I  see  plainly  that  the  Tory 
party  is  gone." 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  administration  was  to 
dissolve  Parliament.  The  elections— the  result  of  which 
had  been  so  unaccountably  Whig  and  then  Tory,  then 
again  Whig  and  then  again  Tory — went  now  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  Whigs,  and  on  the  meeting  of  the  Houses  on 
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the  17tli  of  March,  1715,  the  Tories  were  once  more  in 
a  considerable  minority.  The  King  opened  Parliament 
in  person.  His  speech  was  calm  and  temperate.  He 
thanked  those  who  had  supported  his  succession,  mildly 
disapproved  of  the  peace,  and  assured  the  nation  that 
he  would  uphold  the  priuciples  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  addresses  in  reply  to  the  royal  speech  occasioned  a 
warm  debate.  In  the  Lords,  in  spite  of  the  eloquence  of 
Bolingbroke,  the  motion  that  was  carried  amounted  to  a 
vote  of  censure  upon  the  conduct  of  the  late  Government. 
But  it  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Tory  leaders 
were  to  learn  the  fate  in  store  for  them.  The  Address  was 
moved  by  "Walpole.  He  spoke  of  the  joy  of  the  nation  at 
seeing  the  House  of  Hanover  settled  upon  the  throne,  of 
the  base  conduct  of  the  past  administration,  of  the  infamous 
peace  that  had  been  signed,  of  the  intrigues  with  the 
exiled  family,  and  concluded  in  the  following  words  :  "It 
is  with  just  resentment  we  observe  that  the  Pretender  still 
resides  in  Lorraiue,  and  that  he  has  the  presumption  by 
declarations  from  thence  to  stir  up  your  Majesty's  subjects 
to  rebellion  ;  but  that  which  raises  the  utmost  indignation 
of  your  Commons  is  that  it  appears  therein  that  his  hopes 
were  built  upon  the  measures  that  had  been  taken  for  some 
time  past  in  Great  Britain.  It  shall  be  our  business  to  trace 
out  those  measures  whereon  he  placed  his  hopes,  and  to  bring 
the  authors  of  them  to  condign  punishment.''^ 

This  threat  naturally  excited  the  opposition  of  the 
Tories,  who  had  no  wish  for  their  disloyal  deaKngs  with  the 
Court  at  St.  Germain's  to  be  disclosed,  and  they  retorted 
that  the  Whigs  by  their  conduct  on  the  present  occasion 
had  cast  unjust  reflections  upon  the  late  Queen.     Walpole 
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cleverly  replied  that  nothing  was  further  from  the  intention 
of  his  party  than  to  asperse  their  late  sovereign,  but  what 
they  desired,  and  what  they  were  determined  to  carry  out, 
was  to  vindicate  her  Majesty's  memory  by  exposing  and 
punishing  those  ministers  who  had  thrown  on  that  good, 
pious,  and  well-meaning  Princess  all  the  blame  and  odium 
of  their  evil  counsels.  Then  he  added  "  that  they  must 
distinguish  between  censuring  ministers  and  condemning 
the  peace  iu  general,  and  condemning  particular  persons ; 
that  they  might  iu  equity  and  justice  do  the  first,  because 
the  whole  nation  was  already  sensible  that  their  honour 
and  true  interest  had  been  sacrificed  by  that  late  peace ; 
that  in  due  time  they  would  call  them  to  account  who 
made  and  advised  such  a  peace ;  but  God  forbid  they  should 
ever  condemn  any  person  unheard."  Stanhope  followed 
in  the  same  strain.  On  dividing  there  was  a  majority  for 
the  Government  of  106. 

The  threat  of  Walpole  was  no  idle  one.  On  the  31st  of 
March  an  address  was  moved  and  carried  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  desiring  the  King  to  command  that  all  the 
correspondence  relating  to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  be  laid 
upon  the  table.  The  request  was  complied  with,  but  the 
papers  were  so  voluminous  that  it  became  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  select  committee  to  inspect  and  report  upon  them. 
A  committee,  composed  chiefly  of  Whigs,  was  chosen  by 
ballot,  with  "Walpole  as  chairman.  For  well  nigh  two 
months  it  met  daily,  perusing  papers,  examining  witnesses, 
and  investigating  accounts.  On  the  2nd  of  June  Wal- 
pole informed  the  House  that  the  committee  had  ended 
its  labours,  and  begged  that  a  day  might  be  appointed  for 
the  reading  of  the  report,  as  in  its  pages  would  be  foimd 
matters  of  the  gravest  importance.     A  day  was  accordingly 
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fixed  upon,  and  at  the  appointed  time  a  crowded  House 
assembled  to  listen  to  the  conclusions  of  their  committee. 
The  report  was  read  by  Walpole,  who,  we  are  told,  was 
its  principal  author. 

"  It  was  divided,"  writes  Archdeacon  Coxe,  "  into  two 
parts.  The  first  stated  the  clandestine  negotiations  with 
Mesnager,  the  Prench  plenipotentiary,  which  produced 
two  sets  of  preliminary  articles  :  the  one  private  and  special 
for  Great  Britain  only,  the  other  general,  for  all  her  allies ; 
the  deceitful  offers  of  the  Prench  plenipotentiaries  at 
Utrecht  with  the  connivance  of  the  Ministry  ;  the  negotia- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  ;  the  suspension  of 
arms ;  the  seizure  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  by  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  and  his  acting  in  concert  with  the  French  general ; 
the  journey  of  Bolingbroke  to  France  to  arrange  a  separate 
peace  ; .  the  negotiations  of  Shrewsbury  and  Prior ;  and  the 
principal  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  with  a  view 
of  criminating  the  ministers  for  having  deserted  their 
allies  and  betrayed  the  interests  and  honour  of  their 
country.  The  second  part  stated  their  secret  transactions 
with  the  Pretender ;  a  letter  from  Oxford  to  the  Queen 
containing  a  brief  account  of  public  aff'airs,  from  August 
6th,  1710,  to  June  8th,  1714 ;  the  desertion  of  the  Catalans, 
and  some  other  papers  of  less  importance."  The  result  of 
this  report  was  the  impeachment  of  Bolingbroke,  who, 
owing  to  the  malicious  advice  of  Marlborough,  had  fled  to 
France,  of  Oxford  and  Ormond  for  high  treason,  and  of 
Strafford  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  on  this 
occasion  was  actuated  by  party  malevolence  and  is  little  to 
their  credit.  I  fail  to  see  the  truth  of  the  charge.  Any 
one  who  wades  through  the  array  of  acciisations  contained 
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in  Walpole's  Eeport*  against  the  late  Administration — the 
base  subservience  to  France,  the  infamous  conditions  in  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  heartless  desertion  of  the  Catalans, 
and  the  mean  intrigues  with  the  Pretender — will  be  ready- 
enough  to  say  with  Walpole,  "that  he  wants  words  to 
express  the  villainy  of  the  late  Frenchified  Ministry." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Tories  had  been  plotting 
to  place  the  Pretender  on  the  throne,  and  that,  as  for 
this  purpose  French  aid  was  necessary,  they  had  endeav- 
oured to  propitiate  the  Court  of  Versailles  by  a  disloyal 
betrayal  of  English  interests.  The  clauses  in  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  were  only  so  many  bribes  to  the  French  to  preserve 
the  succession  to  the  House  of  Stuart  and  to  exclude  the 
Elector  from  the  throne  of  England.  In  the  eyes  of  every 
Wliig  who  could  appreciate  the  change  from  government  by 
prerogative  to  government  by  parliament,  the  return  of  the 
Stuarts  to  St.  James's  meant  a  terrible  retrogression  of 
affairs.  It  meant  the  Church  of  England  undermined  and 
held  in  check  by  Popery,  a  base  dependence  upon  France, 
no  sympathy  between  the  Crown  and  the  Legislature, 
a  military  Csesarism,  commercial  stagnation,  agricultural 
distress,  and  metropolitan  misery. 

Eeform  at  its  outset  is  always  more  stringent  and  severe 
than  when  its  principles  are  firmly  established  and  all  fears 
of  reaction  removed.  "We  must  remember  that  parKa- 
mentary  government  was  in  its  infancy,  and  that  the 
"Whigs,  who  had  introduced  the  system,  were  naturally 
most  jealous  of  its  privileges  and  rights.  Now,  the  leading 
principles  of  government  by  parliament  are  the  personal 
irresponsibility  of  the  Sovereign,  the  responsibility  of 
Ministers,  and  the  inquisitorial  power  of  the  Legislature. 

*  See  seTenth  volume  of  the  Parliamentary  History.     Appendix. 
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"Walpole,  and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  had  only  carried 
into  practice  the  tenets  of  this  Whig  creed.      It  had  been 
ascertained  by  a  careful  investigation  of  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  late  advisers  of  the  sovereign 
had  scandalously  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the 
Parliament  and  the  people.     They  had  advised  the  Queen 
to  set  aside  a  succession  settled  by  Parliament  in  favour  of 
one  whom  the  country  had  solemnly  pronounced  unfit  to 
sit   upon  the  throne.      They   had  been   guilty  of  great 
treachery,    their  policy   had  brought   disgrace   upon  the 
nation,  and  to   save   a  dynasty  they  had  dishonoured  a 
country.      In  all  their  dealings   their  conduct  had  been 
mean,  unmanly,  and  ill-befitting  the  representatives  of  a 
great  people.     Never  in  the  history  of  Prosecution  did 
statesmen  more  richly  deserve  the  terrors  of  impeachment 
than  those  against  whom  Walpole  raised  his  denouncing 
voice.     That  there  was  a  bitterness  in  the  charges  agaiast 
Bolingbroke  which  it  would  have  been  in  better  taste  to 
avoid,  I  admit,  but  we  cannot  forget  of  what  elements  human 
nature  is  made,  and  that  Walpole  had  been  cruelly  wronged 
by  the  gravest  imputations  upon  his  honoui'  at  the  hands  of 
the  very  man  on  whom  it  was  now  in  his  power  to  retaliate. 
But  though  events  had  defeated  the  nefarious  schemes  of 
Bolingbroke  and  his  accomplices,  yet  the  seeds  of  discontent 
which  they  had  sown  were  spriaging  up  in  diff'erent  parts 
of  the  country.     Tory  riots.   High  Church  meetings,  and 
Jacobite  assemblies  took  place  throughout  the  kingdom,  in 
which  the  German  King  and  his  Whig  advisers  were  freely 
hissed,  whilst  the  Pretender  and  the  French  King,  Boliag- 
broke  and  Ormond,  were  cheered  to  the  echo.     In  several 
instances  chapels  were  pulled  down,  much  damage  done  to 
property,  and  the  militarj^  called  out.     So  grave  was  the 
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situation  that  Parliament  was    not   prorogued,   but  only 
adjourned  at  short  intervals. 

These  disturbances,  however,  were  but  mere  affairs  of 
outposts  compared  to  the  Jacobite  insurrection  which  now 
broke  out  in  Scotland.  Into  this  brief  but  memorable 
struggle  it  is  not  the  province  of  a  biographer  of  Walpole 
to  enter.  The  fiasco  is  familiar  to  all  of  us.  Who  is  there 
who  does  not  know  of  the  march  of  Mar,  the  loyalty  of 
Argyle,  the  surrender  at  Preston,  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir, 
the  appearance  and  sudden  departure  of  "  King  James  the 
Third,"  the  agitation  in  England,  and  the  punishment 
awarded  to  the  rebels  ?  Save  the  small  part  he  took  in 
denouncing  the  offenders  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  Wal- 
pole left  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  North  to  his  brother- 
in-law  Lord  Townshend,  and  to  Argyle,  the  most  Hano- 
verian of  Scotchmen.  I  say  left,  for  the  member  for  Lynn 
Eegis  was  now  in  a  position  to  command,  had  he  so  wished 
or  deemed  it  necessary,  his  talents  and  steady  adherence 
to  the  interests  of  the  King  having  received  the  most 
signal  acknowledgment  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  State  to 
bestow.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1715  Lord  Halifax,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  died ;  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  a  dull  but  respectable  man,  who  speedily 
showed  his  incapacity  for  the  honour  done  him.  After  a 
brief  tenure  of  ofiice  his  lordship  resigned,  and  Walpole,  by 
a  leap  so  sudden  that  it  plainly  proved  the  high  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held,  was  ad^-anced  to  the  vacant  ofl&ce. 
He  was  now  but  thirty -nine  years  of  age. 

But  diligent  attendance  to  his  duties  and  the  anxieties 
of  the  past  were  now  beginning  to  tell  upon  his  fine 
constitution,  and  his  physicians  enjoined  positive  rest  and 
quiet  for  a  time.     It  was  whilst  staying  at  Chelsea,  whither 
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he  had  gone  for  change  and  repose,  that  the  Septennial  Bill, 
a  measure  which  he  in  common  with  the  chiefs  of  his  party 
had  always  advocated,  passed  the  Legislature  after  no  little 
opposition.  This  bill,  it  has  been  well  said,  marks  the  era 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  its 
former  dependence  upon  the  Crown  and  the  Peers.  Men 
were  now  able  to  give  to  the  State  what  they  had 
formerly  been  obliged  to  give  to  their  constituents.  By 
the  Triennial  Act,  which  fixed  the  duration  of  Parliament 
at  three  years,  so  as  to  obviate  a  repetition  of  the  tactics 
of  Charles  II.,  a  seat  ia  the  Lower  House  was  always 
more  or  less  shifting  and  uncertain.  Scarcely  had  a 
member  become  familiar  with  the  atmosphere  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  beginning  to  be  of  use  in  the  assembly, 
than  it  became  necessary  for  him  again  to  face  his  consti- 
tuents and  demand  re-election.  The  consequence  was  that 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who,  unlike  Walpole, 
did  not  represent  family  boroughs  felt  themselves  com- 
pelled to  be  constantly  working  their  interest  among  their 
constituents,  attending  local  meetiags,  and  dealing  with 
purely,  and  often  petty,  local  matters,  so  as  to  ensure  their 
return,  instead  of  displaying  their  talents  free  and  un- 
fettered in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  need  for  reform  in  the  duration  of  Parliament  was 
well  stated  by  Steele  in  his  speech  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Triennial  Act :  "  Ever  siace  the  Triennial  Bill  has  been 
enacted,"  he  said,  "  the  nation  has  been  in  a  series  of  con- 
tentions. The  first  year  of  a  Triennial  Parliament  has  been 
spent  in  vindictive  decisions  and  animosities  about  the  late 
elections.  The  second  session  has  entered  into  business, 
but  rather  with  a  spirit  of  contradiction  to  what  the  prevail- 
ing set  of  men  in  former  Parliaments  had  brought  to  pass 
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tlian  for  a  disinterested  zeal  for  the  common  good.  The 
third  session  has  languished  in  the  pursuit  of  what  little 
was  intended  to  be  done  in  the  second;  and  the  approach  of 
an  ensuing  election  has  terrified  the  members  into  a  servile 
management,  according  as  their  respective  principals  were 
disposed  towards  the  question  before  them  in  the  House. 
Thus  the  state  of  England  has  been  like  that  of  a  vessel  in 
distress  at  sea ;  the  pilot  and  mariners  have  been  wholly- 
employed  in  keeping  the  ship  from  sinking;  the  art  of  navi- 
gation was  useless,  and  they  never  pretended  to  make  sail."  * 
By  changing  the  duration  of  Parliament  from  three  to 
seven  years  the  House  of  Commons  gradually  developed 
the  powers  intrusted  to  it  by  the  system  of  parliamentary 
government  till  it  assumed  its  present  position,  that  of 
the  centre  and  force  of  the  State.  Until  the  passing  of  the 
Septennial  Bill  the  leader  of  either  of  the  political  parties 
had  always  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  "Walpole,  the 
first  to  perceive  the  growth  and  strength  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  manipulating 
its  majorities,  preferred  to  remain  in  the  Lower  House. 

Scarcely  had  this  bill  become  law  than  another  question, 
fraught  with  as  much  perplexity  to  the  Ministry,  was 
discussed  at  the  Council  Board.  The  King,  tired  with  the 
factious  disputes  of  Whig  and  Tory,  bored  by  the  habits 
and  customs  of  his  new  country,  and  cursing  freely  the 
dampness  of  the  climate,  longed  to  revisit  for  a  time  his 
beloved  Hanover,  and  to  forget,  amid  the  fair  gardens,  the 
quaint  fountains,  and  the  shady  limes  of  Herrenhausen, 
that  he  had  such  a  castle  as  Windsor  or  such  a  palace  as 
St.  James's.  He  wished  once  more  to  be  surrounded  by 
his  German  friends,  to  listen  to  the  language  of  the  Father- 

*  stanhope's  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  i.  p.  306. 
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land,  to  be  once  more  tlie  King  among  his  own  people, 
instead  of  an  exiled  monarcli  in  the  midst  of  a  strange  and 
unsympathetic  country.  It  was  in  vain  the  ministers  did 
their  utmost  to  dissuade  their  home- sick  master  from  his 
purpose.  Townshend  wrote  to  Bernsdorf,  the  favourite 
counsellor  of  George,  representing  the  inconveniences 
likely  to  arise  from  the  King's  journey  to  Hanover — ^how 
the  Jacobites  would  make  use  of  his  absence  to  develop 
their  intrigues,  how  desirable  it  was  for  his  Majesty  to 
remain  at  home  in  the  present  state  of  political  complica- 
tions abroad,  and  how  hostile  would  be  the  construction 
put  upon  his  departure  by  the  enemies  of  his  dynasty. 
But  King  George  declined  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose. 
One  difficulty  alone  made  him  hesitate  for  a  time.  The 
House  of  Hanover  has  never  been  celebrated  for  the 
affection  existing  between  the  head  of  the  family  and  the 
heir-apparent.  It  has  been  a  line,  on  the  contrary,  noted 
for  its  domestic  feuds'.  George  I.  disliked  his  son  the 
Prince  of  Wales ;  George  II.  disliked  his  son  the  Prince 
of  Wales ;  George  III.  disliked  his  son  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  "It  is  a  family,"  said  Lord  Carteret,  "  that  has 
quarrelled  from  generation  to  generation,  and  always  will 
quarrel." 

What  occasioned  the  feud  between  George  I.  and  his 
heir,  whether  the  father  was  jealous  of  the  son,  or 
hated  him  because  he  took  the  part  of  his  mother,  the 
imhappy  Sophia  of  Zell,  we  know  not,  but  the  estrange- 
ment had  existed  for  some  time,  and  was  cleverly  kept 
up  by  the  Tories,  who  encouraged  the  heir-apparent 
whilst  the  Whigs  supported  the  father.  Influenced  by 
this  unhappy  and  unnatural  aversion,  the  King  was  most 
anxious  that  during  his   absence   the   Prince   of  Wales 
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should  be  prevented  from  acting  as  Eegent.  Finding, 
however,  that  he  could  not  exclude  him  altogether  from 
the  post,  George  endeavoured  to  curb  the  Prince's  autho- 
rity by  joining  other  persons  in  the  commission;  but 
on  Lord  Townshend  assuring  him  that  there  was  no  pre- 
cedent for  such  a  step,  the  King  was  forced  to  abandon 
his  opposition  and  let  matters  take  their  constitutional 
course.  Still,  on  quitting  England,  the  father  refused 
to  confer  upon  the  son  the  title  of  Eegent,  but  called 
him,  instead,  "Guardian  of  the  Eealm,  and  Lieutenant" 
— an  office  which  had  not  been  revived  since  the  days 
of  the  Black  Prince. 

The  departure  of  the  Xing  was  the  signal  for  an  out- 
break of  political  dissatisfaction,  which  had  long  been 
smouldering  in  the  breasts  of  certain  of  his  advisers.  The 
Cabinet,  in  spite  of  all  the  tact  of  Townshend  and  Walpole, 
was  divided  against  itself,  and  every  day  it  became  more 
difficult  to  preserve  even  the  appearance  of  union.  As 
usual,  jealousy  was  the  cause  of  the  disagreement. 
Sunderland,  who  had  been  a  loyal  friend  to  the  House 
of  Hanover,  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Whigs  of  the  day,  felt  his  pride  hiu-t  at  having  to  serve 
under  Townshend.  He  had  been  appointed  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of 
Wharton  had  become  Privy  Seal,  but  the  office  he  coveted 
was  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State,  held  by  Townshend. 
Nottingham,  called  "  Dismal,"  from  his  lugubrious  face, 
had  been  dismissed  from  office  owing  to  his  interference 
in  favour  of  the  rebel  lords  of  the  '15,  and  was  now  in 
close  union  with  the  Opposition.  Somerset,  on  account  of 
his  defence  of  his  Jacobitical  son-in-law,  Sir  WilHam 
Wyndham,  had  been  obliged  to  resign  his  Mastership  of 
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the  Horse.  Marlborough,  though  Commander-in-Chief, 
was  an  object  of  dislike  to  his  royal  master,  who  snubbed 
him  on  every  occasion,  and  refused  every  favour  the  Great 
Duke  solicited.  "  I  don't  well  know  what  account  to  give 
you  of  our  situation  here,"  writes  Walpole  to  his  brother 
Horace,  then  negotiating  diplomatic  matters  at  the  Hague. 
"  There  are  storms  in  the  air,  but  I  doubt  not  they  will 
soon  be  blown  over." 

In  all  probability  this  surmise  of  the  writer  would  have 
come  to  pass  had  not  two  circumstances  greatly  tended  to 
fan  the  flames  of  political  hate.  The  existence  of  the  Ger- 
man Junto  which  ruled  the  King,  and  the  feud  that  reigned 
between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  father,  were  the  first 
of  these  circumstances.  The  Junto  consisted  of  the  King's 
two  favourite  mistresses.  Baron  Bothmar,  who  had  been 
the  Hanoverian  agent  in  England  during  the  latter  part  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  Count  Bernsdorf,  who  advised  his 
master  upon  all  foreign  affairs,  and  a  Monsieur  Robethon, 
the  King's  confidential  secretary.  Unfortunately  both 
Townshend  and  Walpole  had  managed  to  ofi'end  every 
member  of  this  German  division.  The  favourites  of  the 
sovereign  were  most  anxious  to  be  created  peeresses  of 
Great  Britain,  an  honour  from  which  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
mindful  of  the  lavish  favours  distributed  by  William  III., 
carefully  excluded  them.  The  Baroness  of  Schulemberg 
and  the  Countess  of  Kielmansegge  were,  however,  pleased 
to  attribute  their  exclusion  from  the  coveted  honours, 
not  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  but  to  the  personal  wishes 
of  the  ministers.  Accordingly  both  these  dames  hated 
Townshend  and  Walpole  with  the  most  perfect  cordiality. 

Bothmar  had  been  the  chief  means  of  raising  Townshend 
to  the  office  he  filled,  but  had  been  much  mortified  at  the 
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Secretary  of  State  presuming  to  have  an  opinion  of  h.is 
own,  and  declining  to  accept  the  suggestions  that  the  late 
Hanoverian  agent  was  somewhat  liberal  in  offering.  Both 
Bothmar  and  Bernsdorf  aspired  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and,  like  the  women  of  the  King,  regarded  the 
leaders  of  the  Cahinet,  and  not  the  clauses  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  as  the  real  obstacles  to  the  gratification  of  their 
ambition.  Walpole  had  also  found  a  most  bitter  enemy  in 
Monsieur  Eobethon,  who  was  as  rapacious  as  he  was  arro- 
gant, for  having  restrained  him  in  his  propensities  for 
peculation.  Thus  the  two  ministers  had  not  only  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  the  intrigues  of  their  disaffected 
colleagues,  but  also  to  defend  themselves  against  the  spite 
of  those  who  were  in  the  immediate  friendship  of  the 
King. 

A  still  further  embarrassment  was  caused  to  the 
Ministry  by  the  attitude  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Scarcely 
had  the  father  arrived  at  the  old  palace  of  Herrenhausen 
than  the  son  began  to  take  upon  himself  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  a  king  in  right  earnest.  Aware  of 
the  prejudices  against  his  German  birth  and  the  German 
fashions  of  his  family,  he  affected  everything  that  was 
EngUsh.  He  tried  to  learn  the  language ;  he  showed 
himself  frequently  amid  the  mob  ;  he  went  on  a  tour  of 
princely  visits  to  the  country  houses  of  the  great.  His 
receptions,  banquets,  and  other  hospitalities  were  generously 
given  and  numerously  attended ;  he  was  always  gracious, 
affable,  and  visible.  Thus  it  was  not  long  before  invidious 
comparisons  were  instituted  between  the  father  and  the 
son.  The  Tories,  glad  of  any  division  in  the  House  of 
Hanover,  and  nothing  loth  to  embarrass  the  actions  of  the 
Government,  cordially  espoused  the  party  of  the  Prince  of 
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Wales,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  increase  his  influence. 
The  worship  of  the  rising  sun  is  a  creed  that  has  never 
lacked  disciples,  and  the  discontented  "Whigs — men  like 
Sunderland  and  Somerset — conscious  that  the  Prince,  now 
in  opposition  to  his  father,  would  one  day  be  their 
soyereign,  began  to  pay  their  court  to  his  Eoyal  Highness. 
The  result  of  their  tactics  and  intrigues  was  to  make  the 
position  of  Townshend  and  Walpole  singularly  perplexing. 
If  they  pleased  the  Prince,  they  offended  the  King ;  if 
they  opposed  the  Prince,  they  laid  themselves  open  to  the 
hostility  of  the  Tories. 

A  delicate  point  now  arose  with  regard  to  the  power  of 
the  Prince  to  open  Parliament.  The  Tories  supported  the 
wishes  of  the  heir-apparent ;  the  Whigs,  doubtful  and  hesi- 
tating, were  anxious  for  instructions  from  their  master. 
The  political  situation  is  well  illustrated  by  a  few  extracts 
from  the  Walpole  correspondence  : — 

"And  now  I  have  mentioned  the  Prince,"  writes  Wal- 
pole to  Stanhope,  who  was  in  attendance  upon  the  King 
in  Hanover,*  "  'tis  fit  you  should  know  how  it  stands 
with  him,  which  is  in  appearance  much  better  than  it  was, 
and  instead  of  pretty  extraordinary  treatment,  we  now  meet 
civil  receptions.  He  seems  very  intent  upon  holding  the 
Parliament,  very  inquisitive  about  the  revenue,  calls  daUy 
for  papers,  which  may  tend  to  very  particular  informations  ; 
and  I  am  not  sure  they  are  not  more  for  other  people's 
perusal  than  his  own.  By  some  things  that  daily  drop 
from  him,  he  seems  to  be  preparing  to  keep  up  an  interest 
of  his  in  Parliament  independent  of  the  King's  ;  but  if  that 
part  is  to  be  acted,  I  hope  'tis  not  impossible  to  bring  him 
into  other  and  better  measures,  but  for  this   I    do   not 

*  "  Stanhope  Papers,"  August  10,  1716.     Coxe. 
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pretend  to  answer.  As  for  our  behaviour  to  his  Highness, 
we  take  care  not  to  be  wanting  in  duty  and  respect,  not 
to  give  any  offence  or  handle  to  such  as  are  ready  to  take 
any  opportunity  to  render  business  impracticable,  and  we 
hope  to  demean  ourselves  so,  that  neither  they  who  would 
misrepresent  us  to  the  King  for  making  our  court  too 
much  to  the  Prince,  nor  they  who  would  hurt  us  with  the 
Prince  for  doing  it  too  little,  can  have  any  fair  advantage 
over  us ;  but  this  is  a  game  not  to  be  managed  without 
difficulty.  Lord  Townshend  goes  to-morrow  to  live  at 
Hampton  Court ;  I  shall  go  twice  a  week,  and  on  those 
public  days  we  both  shall  keep  tables.  This  is  a  burden 
not  to  be  avoided,  and  what  is  expected  from  us,  since 
'twas  determined  that  neither  King  nor  Prince  would 
keep  a  green-cloth  table,  and  the  white  staffs  are  generally 
gone  to  their  respective  homes,  except  Lord  Steward.  The 
Duke  of  Argyle  comes  constantly  to  court,  appears  in 
public,  and  has  his  private  audiences,  and  not  without 
influence." 

Before  his  departure  the  King  had  insisted  that  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  whom  he  suspected  of  encouraging 
ambitious  and  disloyal  views  in  the  mind  of  his  son, 
should  resign  his  post  as  Groom  of  the  Stole  to  his  Eoyal 
Highness,  and  be  debarred  from  constant  communication 
with  the  Prince.  From  Walpole  we  see  how  the  wishes  of 
the  monarch  were  carried  out : — 

"  By  a  letter  I  wrote  to  you  some  time  since,"  again 
writes  Walpole  to  Stanhope,*  "  I  gave  you  the  best 
account  I  then  could  of  the  state  of  our  affairs.  What  I 
have  now  to  add  from  the  occurrences  that  have  since 
happened  is  to  tell  you,  that  not  only  the  Duke  of  Argyle 

•  "Harrington  Papers,"  August  18,  1716.     Coxe. 
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and  Lord  Isla,  &c.,  but  tlie  Duke  of  Slirewsbury,  Dick 
Hill,  Lord  Eochester,  and  tlieir  wives,  and  other  Tories, 
are  constant  attendants  at  Hampton  Court.  They  gene- 
rally choose  to  come  on  private  days ;  but  their  reception 
gives  great  offence  to  all  well-wishers,  and,  I  assure  you, 
does  not  a  little  animate  the  Tories,  who  generally,  I  mean 
such  as  are  near  the  town,  resort  to  Court,  and  meet  all 
possible  encouragement  to  go  on  so.  I  cannot  but  say 
the  Prince  is  civil  to  us,  but  that  is  all  that  I  can  say, 
which  is  now  so  well  known  and  understood  that  the 
Tories  take  great  pains  ■  to  publish  it ;  that  the  Prince 
hates  us,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  are  almost  lost 
with  the  King,  having  all  the  foreigners  determined  against 
us.  This  is  the  situation  which  the  world  looks  upon  us 
to  be  in,  which,  if  it  be  true,  as  far  as  relates  to  your  side 
of  the  water,  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  know  it, 
to  take  our  measures  accordingly  ;  and  if  it  is  not  true,  I 
am  sure  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  method  should 
be  found  out  to  make  the  contrary  known,  for  no  man  can 
serve  in  this  nation  whose  credit  with  the  Prince  is  sup- 
posed to  be  lost  or  declining." 

"  We  are  here  chain' d  to  the  oar,  and  working  like 
slaves,"  grumbles  Walpole  a  few  days  later  to  his  corre- 
spondent,* "and  are  looked  upon  as  no  other;  for  not 
only  the  behaviour  and  conduct  of  the  Prince  are  a  weight 
upon  us,  but  the  industrious  representations  that  are 
made  of  our  being  lost  with  the  King  reduces  our  credit 
to  nothing.  If  we  are  to  be  the  King's  servants,  and  to 
be  supported  in  serving  him  as  king,  our  hands  must  be 
strengthened.  A  known  division  among  ourselves,  which 
common  danger,  if  the  King  pleases,  he  may  remedy,  the 

•  "Stanhope  Papers,"  August  20,  1716.     Coxe. 
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appearance  of  a  declining  interest  with  the  King,  and  the 
unalterable  resentment  of  the  Prince,  however,  at  present 
disguised,  against  such  as  he  looks  upon  attached  to  the 
service  of  the  King  preferable  to  his  interest,  leave  us  in 
a  situation  scarce  to  be  weathered  through.  We  know  of 
no  remedy  to  these  evils  but  the  King's  return." 

Such  was  the  state  of  domestic  affairs ;  the  Cabinet 
divided  against  itself,  the  Prince  and  the  Tories  intriguing 
to  form  a  party  hostile  to  the  King,  the  efforts  of  Towns- 
hend  and  "Walpole  wilfully  misrepresented  on  both  sides. 
Nor  were  the  complications  on  the  Continent  a  whit  less 
embarrassing  to  the  two  ministers.  Hanover  was  the 
centre  of  a  series  of  diplomatic  movements.  France,  in 
the  person  of  the  Eegent,  Duke  of  Orleans,  began  to  bid 
for  the  support  of  England.  Louis  XV.  was  a  sickly 
child,  and  his  uncle  the  Eegent  was  anxious  that  in  the 
event  of  his  nephew's  death  the  House  of  Orleans  should 
succeed  to  the  crown  of  France.  The  Abbe  Dubois  was 
appoiated  to  sound  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's.  Various 
reasons  now  rendered  it  desirable  that  a  union  should 
exist  between  England  and  France.  Discordant  elements 
had  entered  into  the  once  Grand  Alliance.  Austria  and 
the  States- General  were  at  daggers  dravni  with  respect  to 
the  Barrier  Treaty  which  was  to  determine  the  boundaries 
of  the  Netherlands.  Between  Austria  and  England  there 
was  a  coolness  owing  to  certain  claims  by  the  Elector 
of  Hanover.  The  States-General,  it  is  true,  were  still 
stanch  to  the  interests  of  England,  but  the  States- General 
were  now  no  longer  the  fonnidable  confederacy  of  other 
days,  but  weak,  supine,  and  divided. 

An  alliance  between  England  and   France  would  be  of 
great  service  to  each  country.    By  it  France  would  preserve 
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the  succession  in  th.e  family  of  Orleans,  should  Louis  XV. 
die  without  issue — an  arrangement  very  advantageous  to 
England,  which  had  no  wish  to  see  Spain  and  France  ruled 
by  the  same  king ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty  would  be  preserved  from  the  intrigues  of  the 
Jacobites.  An  active  correspondence  therefore  ensued 
between  Whitehall  and  the  Palais  Eoyal.  Two  express 
demands  were  made  by  England  before  any  thoughts  of 
an  alliance  could  be  entertained.  The  first  was,  that  the 
new  harbour  at  Mardyke,  which  the  French  had  begun  to 
construct  upon  the  demolition  of  the  port  of  Dunkirk, 
should  be  abandoned ;  and  the  second  that  the  Pretender 
should  be  forced  to  quit  Lorraine  and  retire  across  the 
Alps.  After  much  discussion  and  diplomatic  fencing  be- 
tween Stanhope  and  Dubois,  France  agreed  to  the  terms 
of  England.  An  alliance  between  the  two  countries  was 
entered  into ;  the  canal  at  Mardyke  was  to  be  flUed  up  ; 
the  Pretender  was  to  be  dismissed  from  French  territory  ; 
and  England  guaranteed  the  succession  of  the  crown  of 
France  to  the  House  of  Orleans  should  Louis  XV.  die 
childless. 

WhUst  these  negotiations  with  the  Eegent  were  pro- 
ceeding, the  Ministry  had  to  deal  with  grave  issues 
in  the  Korth.  By  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  rich 
districts  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  objects  on  which  the 
House  of  Brunswick  had  always  greedily  fixed  its  eyes, 
had  been  ceded  to  Sweden.  But  the  ambition  of  Charles 
XII.  having  caused  him  to  be  surrounded  by  enemies, 
Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  taking  advantage  of  the 
King  of  Sweden's  absence  in  Turkey,  entered  the  terri- 
tories of  Sleswick,  Holstein,  Bremen,  and  Verden,  and 
quietly  annexed   them.      Apprised  of  the   move    on   the 
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part  of  liis  old  enemy,  Charles  hastened  northwards  to 
defend  his  own  dominions.  Denmark,  terrified  at  the 
return  of  the  formidable  monarch,  and  conscious  that  she 
could  not  without  additional  assistance  retain  her  recently 
acquired  conquests,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Elector 
of  Hanover.  By  this  treaty  Frederick  agreed  to  hand 
over  Bremen  and  Verden  to  the  Elector  on  condition  that 
Hanover  should  join  the  coalition  against  Sweden  and  pay 
a  sum  of  £150,000.  King  George  at  once  accepted  the 
offer,  and  a  British  squadron  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Norris  was  dispatched  to  the  Baltic  to  compel  Sweden 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  this  predatory  treaty. 

Certainly  a  more  disgraceful  negotiation  men  of  honour 
never  entered  into.  The  King  of  England  had  agreed  to 
play  the  part  of  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  and  was  deter- 
mined to  uphold  his  theft  with  the  strong  arm  of  the 
sword.  Let  us  suppose  that  at  the  time  when  Prance  was 
pressed  on  all  sides  by  her  mighty  German  foe,  Spain  had 
seized  upon  Nice  and  had  then  sold  her  conquest  to 
England  for  a  pecuniary  consideration ;  would  a  modern 
House  of  Commons  have  ever  justified  such  a  purchase,  or 
still  more  have  dispatched  a  fleet  to  maintain  the  ill-gotten 
prize  ?  The  Pretender  certainly  struck  home  when  in  his 
declaration  issued  from  Lorraine  he  said,  "Whilst  the 
principal  Powers  engaged  in  the  late  wars  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  are  attentive  to  discharge  their  debt 
and  ease  their  people.  Great  Britain,  in  the  midst  of  peace, 
feels  all  the  load  of  a  war,  new  debts  are  contracted,  new 
armies  are  raised  at  home,  Dutch  forces  are  brought  into 
these  kingdoms,  and  by  taking  possession  of  the  Duchy  of 
Bremen  in  violation  of  the  'public  faith,  a  door  is  opened 
by  the  Usurper  to  let  in  an  inundation  of  foreigners  from 
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abroad,  and  to  reduce  these  nations  to  a  state  of  dependence 
on  one  of  the  most  inconsiderable  provinces  of  the  Empire." 

It  has  been  said  that  both  Townshend  and  Walpole  were 
averse  to  this  nefarious  acquisition,  but,  whatever  were 
the  views  of  Walpole,  his  brother-in-law  was  certainly  not 
opposed  to  the  annexation.  "  I  must  tell  you  frankly," 
writes  Townshend  to  Slingelandt,  afterwards  Pensionary  of 
Holland,  "without  any  partiality  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
King,  but  simply  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  Great 
Britaia  and  HoUand,  that  we  must  not  suffer  Sweden  to 
retain  any  longer  those  gates  of  the  empire  [Bremen  and 
Verden]  which  siace  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  she  has  never 
made  use  of  but  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  confusion 
and  disorder,  or  of  turning  Germany  from  the  pursuit  of 
its  true  interest  against  France."  And  again,  "  I  lay  it 
down  as  a  principle  that,  for  the  advantage  and  tranquOlity 
of  Europe,  the  King  of  Sweden  ought  to  be  deprived  of 
those  provinces  which  have  supplied  him  with  the  means 
of  doing  so  much  mischief."  *  What  were  the  sentiments 
of  Walpole  in  the  matter  we  know  not,  but  it  is  probable 
they  were  in  accord  with  those  of  his  colleague.  The  result 
of  this  negotiation  was  to  make  Sweden  a  bitter  enemy  of 
England,  and  Stockholm  a  hotbed  for  Jacobite  intrigues. 

But  a  blacker  cloud  now  sprang  up  in  the  diplomatic 
sky.  Between  Peter  the  Great,  who  was  rapidly  develop- 
ing the  vast  resources  of  Eussia,  and  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  a  strong  and  mutual  feeling  of  dislike  existed. 
"  Cetie  liaine^^''  writes  the  Due  de  St.  Simon,  "a  dure  toute 
leur  vie  et  dans  la  plus  vive  aigreur?''  It  so  happened  that 
a  severe  dispute  reigned  in  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg 
between   the   Duke  and  his  subjects.      Peter  the  Great 

*  See  Coxe,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 
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espoused  the  cause  of  tlie  Duke,  who  had  married  his  niece, 
and  suddenly  marched  a  large  body  of  troops  into  the 
duchy.  Denmark  interfered,  but  was  informed  by  the 
haughty  Czar  that  unless  she  desisted  Muscovite  regi- 
ments would  speedily  be  quartered  upon  her  territories. 
It  was  also  said  that  the  Duke  had  signed  a  treaty  with 
the  Czar,  agreeing  to  give  up  his  country  in  exchange  for 
Livonia  and  other  districts. 

These  high-handed  proceedings  and  this  un-Teutonic 
arrangement  naturally  excited  a  ferment  among  the 
Emperor  and  his  vassal  princelings.  The  Elector  of  Han- 
over, now  that  both  his  national  and  personal  feelings  were 
crossed,  was  most  furious.  He  was  a  German  and  not  an 
Englishman,  and  it  mattered  little  to  him  what  grave  harm 
the  gratification  of  his  spite  might  occasion  to  his  new 
kingdom  across  the  North  Sea.  He  wrote  to  his  ministers, 
through  Stanhope,  desiring  that  the  Czar  should  be  crushed 
immediately,  his  ships  sunk  or  secured,  and  even  his 
august  person  be  taken  captive.  Instructions  were  to  be 
sent  to  Sir  John  Norris,  then  in  command  of  the  fleet  in 
the  Baltic,  to  that  effect.  But  neither  Townshend  nor 
Walpole  had  any  wish  that  their  country  should  be  em- 
broiled in  a  northern  war;  and  Stanhope  was  desired  to 
inform  his  Majesty  that  a  rupture  between  Great  Britain 
and  Eussia  would  be  most  impolitic,  that  peace,  even  at  a 
sacrifice,  should  be  made  with  Sweden,  and  that  the 
squadron  of  Sir  John  Norris  should  return  home.  Happily 
a  crisis  was  ultimately  prevented  by  the  Czar  acceding  to 
the  request  of  Denmark  and  Austria,  and  withdrawing  his 
troops  from  Mecklenburg. 

Still,  whilst  this  northern  agitation  was  proceeding, 
the  King  became  most  desirous  that  the  treaty  between 
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Erance  and  England,  tlien  being  negotiated,  should  be 
signed.  A  bitch,  however,  now  occurred.  The  British 
plenipotentiaries  at  the  Hague,  General  Cadogan  and 
Horace  Walpole,  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Robert,  had 
pledged  themselves  to  the  States  that  no  treaty  between 
England  and  France  should  ever  be  signed  without  includ- 
ing the  Dutch.  It  was  now  found  that  the  fashion  of 
diplomacy  in  the  States  was  extremely  slow,  and  as  the 
King  was  very  anxious,  in  the  present  state  of  northern 
affairs,  to  have  France  as  an  ally,  he  desired  that  the 
treaty  should  be  concluded  without  the  signature  of  the 
Dutch,  a  clause,  however,  being  inserted  that  whenever  the 
States  pleased  they  could  be  made  parties  to  it.  Horace 
Walpole,  declining  to  break  his  word,  begged  permission  to 
return  home,  and  left  the  signing  of  the  treaty  to  Cadogan. 
Owing  to  Horace  Walpole's  refusal,  Townshend  was  not 
so  expeditious  as  he  might  have  been  in  issuing  his  in- 
structions to  conclude  the  treaty,  and  thus  gave  his 
enemies  a  handle  whereby  to  disparage  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  King.  The  delay  was  unfortunate,  for  neither  the 
Secretary  of  State  nor  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
could  well  afford  at  this  time  to  lose  any  portion  of  their 
monarch's  regard.  The  tactics  of  the  disaffected  and  of 
the  German  Junto  were  soon  to  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. In  addition  to  the  offence  he  had  given  in  having 
united  with  his  brother-in-law  in  snubbing  the  demand 
of  the  Hanoverian  favourites,  and  in  having  balked  the 
Elector's  designs  upon  the  Baltic,  Walpole  had  personally 
drawn  upon  himself  his  sovereign's  displeasure.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Jacobite  insurrection  in  1715,  the 
regiments  of  Munster  and  Saxe  Gotha  were  enrolled 
among  the  British  troops.     After  the  flight  of  the  Pre- 
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tender  and  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  there  was  no  need  for 
retaining  the  German  legion,  but  as  an  agreement  had 
been  entered  into  with  regard  to  their  services,  they 
received  a  sum  of  money  on  being  dismissed.  This  pay- 
ment the  King  had  advanced  out  of  his  private  purse, 
on  the  im.derstanding,  so  he  alleged,  that  he  would  be 
refunded  by  the  Treasury,  Unfortunately  Walpole,  whom 
the  King  charged  with  having  made  this  promise,  pro- 
tested before  God  that  he  coidd  not  recollect  ever  having 
made  such  a  statement ;  "  but,"  added  he,  with  the  polite- 
ness of  the  courtier,  "  my  memory  must  fail  me  when  his 
Majesty  says  the  contrary."  The  probability  is,  as  Earl 
Stanhope,  the  historian,  suggests,  that  both  the  monarch 
and  the  minister  were  right.  King  George  could  speak 
no  English,  "Walpole  was  ignorant  both  of  Erench  and 
German,  and  when  they  had  occasion  to  address  each  other 
they  spoke  dog-Latin,  "  and  nothing  could  be  more  pro- 
bable than  that  they  should  misunderstand  each  other." 

But  the  interviews  between  the  two  were  now  to 
come  to  an  end.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  fates  had 
resolved  that  the  ministers  should  in  everything  offend 
their  master  and  his  friends.  On  all  sides  Townshend  and 
Walpole  created  enemies.  The  King  was  irritated  with 
them  for  having  checked  his  foreign  policy.  Baron 
Bothmar  was  irritated  with  them  for  interfering  with  his 
plans,  by  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  some  plunder  out  of 
the  Island  of  St.  Christopher,  which  had  been  ceded  to 
England  by  Erance  at  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  "He  has 
every  day  some  infamous  project  or  other  on  foot  to  get 
money,"  writes  Townshend  angrily  to  Stanhope.  The 
Duchess  of  Kendal  was  irritated  with  them  for  having 
objected  to  raise  Sir  Eichard  Child,  a  prominent  Tory  in 
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the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  peerage  ;  her  Grace  having 
been  well  bribed  by  Sir  Eichard  to  further  his  cause. 
And  to  make  matters  worse  the  evil  Sunderland  was 
now  at  Hanover  insidiously  maligning  his  late  colleagues 
and  iutriguiag  for  the  favour  of  the  King. 

Such  were  the  relations  between  the  Court  and  the 
Cabinet,  when  a  dispatch  from  Townshend  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis.  In  this  document  the  Secretary  of  State 
begged  to  know  when  his  Majesty  would  return  to  England, 
stated  the  desire  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  open  Parliament, 
and  suggested  that  a  discretionary  power  should  be  vested 
in  the  Prince.*  The  King,  poisoned  by  the  insinuations 
of  Sunderland,  that  the  ministers  were  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Prince  of  "Wales,  and  caballing  to  set  the 
son  above  the  father,  was  furious  on  the  receipt  of  this 
dispatch.  He  declared  that  Townshend  should  give  up 
his  seals  of  ofl&ce,  and  feel  the  full  brunt  of  the  royal 
anger.  Stanhope,  who  though  keenly  anxious  to  obtain 
the  post  of  Secretary,  yet  knew  how  high  Townshend  was 
held  in  the  estimation  not  only  of  his  own  party  but  of  the 
foreign  powers,  suggested  that,  instead  of  being  dismissed 
from  office,  he  should  exchange  his  present  appointment  for 
the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  His  Majesty  agreed  to 
the  proposal,  and  wrote  to  Townshend  to  this  effect.  In  a 
loyal  manly  letter,  vindicating  himself  from  all  the  asper- 
sions cast  upon  his  character,  Townshend  at  first  declined 
to  accept  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant,  but,  softened  by 
certain  promises  made  to  him  by  the  King,  thought  it 
expedient  to  change  his  mind. 

His  administration  was,  however,  soon  to  be  overthrown. 
Parliament  was  opened  by  the  King  in  person  on  the  20th 

*  "  Walpole  Papers,"  September  25,  1716.     Coxe. 
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February,  1717.  A  graye  topic  came  immediately  under 
discussion.  Sweden,  miudful  of  tlie  Elector's  conduct  with 
regard  to  Bremen  and  Yerden,  had  leagued  herself  with 
the  Jacobites,  and  meditated  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain. 
Her  designs  were  discovered,  owing  to  the  correspondence 
of  the  Swedish  envoy  in  London  being  intercepted,  and 
retaliatory  measures  were  proposed  by  the  English  Cabinet. 
It  was  moved  m.  the  House  of  Commons  that  supplies 
should  be  granted  to  the  King  to  proceed  against  the 
Scandinavian  foe.  Walpole,  as  leader  of  the  House,  was 
expected  to  give  the  motion  every  support ;  but,  irritated 
at  the  removal  of  Townshend,  and  at  the  ascendancy  of 
Sunderland  and  Stanhope  in  the  royal  closet,  he  contented 
himself  with  delivering  a  few  brief  and  cold  remarks  in 
its  favour.  His  cue  was  followed  by  all  on  his  side  of  the 
House  who  respected  Townshend,  and  these  swelling  the 
ranks  of  the  Jacobites,  Tories,  and  disaffected  Whigs,  the 
motion  of  supply  was  passed  only  by  a  majority  of  four 
votes.  The  King  apprised  of  this  resistance,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Sunderland  and  Stanhope,  declared  it  to  be  most 
unwise  to  retain  in  power  those  whose  influence  was  so 
opposed  to  the  interests  and  policy  of  the  Court,  and  who 
could  command  such  formidable  support.  Townshend  was 
accordingly  dismissed  from  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 
There  is  little  doubt  his  enemies  would  have  issued  the 
same  order  to  "Walpole  had  he  not  thwarted  their  animosity 
by  waiting  upon  the  King  the  next  morning  and  resigning 
his  places  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  "  When  Lord  Townshend,"  writes 
Horace  Walpole,  the  brother  of  Sir  Eobert,*  "was  (after 

•  "Walpole   Papers.''     Horace   Walpole  to  the   Rev.  H.  Etough,  October  12, 
1751.     Coxe. 
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he  had  been  made  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  at  Hanover, 
instead  of  Secretary  of  State),  upon  his  Majesty's  return  to 
England,  entirely  dismissed,  my  brother  waited  upon  the 
King  the  next  day,  to  give  up  the  seal  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  at  which  his  Majesty  seemed  extremely  sur- 
prised, and  absolutely  refused  to  accept  it,  expressing 
himself  in  the  kindest  and  strongest  terms,  that  he  had  no 
thoughts  of  parting  with  him ;  and  in  a  manner  begging 
him  not  to  leave  his  service,  returned  the  seal,  which  my 
brother  had  laid  upon  the  table  in  the  closet,  into  his  hat, 
as  well  as  I  can  remember,  ten  times.  His  Majesty  took  it 
at  last,  not  without  expressing  great  concern,  as  well  as 
resentment  at  my  brother's  perseverance;  in  which  contest, 
among  other  things,  he  told  his  Majesty  that,  were  he 
ever  so  well  inclined,  it  was  impossible  to  serve  him 
faithfully  with  those  ministers  to  whom  he  had  lately 
given  his  favour  and  credit.  For  that  they  would  propose 
to  him  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  well  as  in 
Parliament,  such  things  that,  if  he  should  agree  to  and 
support,  he  should  lose  his  credit  and  reputation  in  the 
world,  and  should  he  not  approve  or  oppose  them,  he 
should  lose  his  Majesty's  favour.  For  he,  in  his  station, 
though  not  the  author,  must  be  answerable  to  his  Xing 
and  country  for  any  extraordinary  measure.  To  conclude 
this  remarkable  event,  I  was  in  the  room  next  to  the 
closet,  waiting  for  my  brother,  and  when  he  came  out, 
the  heat,  flame,  and  agitation,  with  the  water  standing 
in  his  eyes,  appeared  so  strongly  in  his  face,  and  indeed 
all  over  him,  that  he  affected  everybody  in  the  room  •  and 
'tis  said  that  they  that  went  into  the  closet  immediately 
found  the  King  no  less  disordered." 

The  example  of  Walpole  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  his 
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colleagues,  and  a  new  Ministry  formed.  Stanhope  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  Duke  of  Bolton  succeeded  Townshend  as  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  Sunderland  and  Addison  were  ap- 
pointed the  Secretaries  of  State.  Lord  Cowper  and  the 
Duke  of  Kingston  were  the  only  two  of  the  late  adminis- 
tration who  retained  their  places. 

Thus  fell  the  Townshend-Walpole  Ministry — the  victims 
of  intrigue,  falsehood,  and  odious  treachery.  Let  those 
who  think  its  overthrow  merited  read  the  Harrington, 
Stanhope,  and  Townshend  papers  collected  by  the  laborious 
Archdeacon  Coxe.  There  they  will  see  every  charge 
brought  against  the  two  ministers  fully  and  clearly  re- 
futed. By  the  light  of  that  voluminous  correspondence, 
the  honour  of  Townshend  and  the  integrity  of  "Walpole 
stand  out  as  pure  and  unsullied  as  the  malice  of  Sunder- 
land and  the  double-dealing  of  Stanhope  appear  mean  and 
black.  Three  grave  accusations  were  made  against  the 
ministers.  It  was  said  that  they  had  delayed,  for  treason- 
able purposes  of  their  own,  the  signing  of  the  treaty  with 
France ;  that  they  had  intrigued  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
and  the  Earl  of  Isla;  and  that,  while  professing  loyalty 
to  the  King,  they  were  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prince. 

The  first  charge  Townshend,  in  a  long  letter  to  the 
King,*  completely  refutes,  showing  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  did  all  in  his  power  to  expedite  matters,  and  was  not 
in  any  way  accessory  to  the  refusal  of  Horace  "Walpole  in 
declining  to  sign  the  treaty  separately  without  the  Dutch. 
This  refutation  is  borne  out  by  the  words  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole himself.     "  I  think  myself  authorised  to  say  this,"  he 

*  "  Townshend  Papers,"  November  22,  1716.    Coxe. 
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writes  to  Stanhope,*  "because  I  am  sensible  the  difficulty 
I  made  in  relation  to  the  particular  signing  with  France 
was  one  of  the  chiefest  grounds  of  your  jealousy ;  and  I 
protest  before  God  that  what  I  did  came  purely  from 
myself,  and  my  Lord  Townshend  earnestly  exhorted  me  to  the 
contrary"  Indeed  so  clear  was  Townshend's  justification 
of  Ms  conduct  upon  this  point  that  his  enemies  had  to 
abandon  the  charge.  But  the  mischief  had  already  been 
done — Townshend  had  been  dismissed  from  office,  and 
though  the  King,  as  Count  Bemsdorf  said,  much  regretted 
that  he  had  acted  so  impetuously  in  the  matter,  still  it  was 
not  consistent  with  his  Majesty's  dignity  to  reinstate  the 
minister  in  his  former  office.  "Why  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  royal  dignity  franMy  to  acknowledge  an  error, 
and  to  restore  the  seals  to  Townshend,  I  fail  to  see. 

The  denial  of  the  ministers  concerning  the  charge  of 
intimacy  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  Lord  Isla,  two 
notoriously  discontented  Whigs,  is  equally  explicit. 

"  Another  reason  of  his  Majesty's  displeasure,  I  am  told," 
writes  Townshend  to  his  friend  Slingelandt,f  "  has  been 
my  suppos'd  caballing  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  under- 
taking to  procure  his  reconciliation  with  the  King;  in 
relation  to  which,  I  can  safely  affirm  that  since  the  King's 
leaving  England  I  have  never  had  the  least  conversation  with 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  (otherwise  than  accidentally  at  Court, 
in  the  eye  and  hearing  of  everybody)  except  once  at  his 
request,  from  which  he  parted  highly  dissatisfied  with  my 
brother  "Walpole  and  me,  for  having  tutor'd  him  (as  he 
called  it)  for  two  hours  together.  And,  indeed,  the  whole 
subject  of  our  conversation  was  to  convince  him,  that  the 

*  "  Harrington  Papers,"  Decemter  8,  1716.     Coxe. 
t  "Townahend  Papers,"  January  12,  1717.     Coxe. 
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only  possible  metliod  for  him  ever  to  hope  to  recover  the 
Kiag's  favour  was  to  show  an  entire  submission  to  his 
Majesty,  and  to  behave  himself  without  any  signs  of  re- 
sentment in  Parliament." 

"As  for  any  secret  intimacies,"  writes  Walpole  to  Stan- 
hope,* "  or  management  undertaken  with  the  two  brothers 
[Argyle  and  Isla],  if  there  he  the  least  handle^  or  one  instance 
can  be  given  of  it,  call  me  for  ever  villain  ;  if  not,  think  as 
you  please  of  those  that  say  or  write  this." 

And  what  is  the  answer  given  by  both  of  the  ministers 
to  the  charge  of  conspiring  with  the  Priace  agaiost  the 
authority  of  the  King  ? 

"But  the  last  and  blackest  imputation,"  writes  Towns- 
hend  to  Slingelandt,t  "is  what  is  contain' d  in  a  letter, 
which  I  have  seen,  under  Lord  Sunderland's  own  hand, 
of  the  same  date  with  those  which  brought  my  dismission, 
in  which  he  directly  charges  the  Lord  Chancellor,  my 
brother  Walpole,  and  me  with  having  entered  into  en- 
gagements with  the  Prince  and  Duke  of  Argyle,  and 
form'd  designs  agaiast  the  Kiag's  authority.  The  fatal 
consequences  of  any  misunderstanding  between  the  Kiug 
and  Prince  are  so  very  obvious,  and  the  bare  iusinuation 
of  such  a  design  as  is  implied  in  Lord  Sunderland's  letter, 
is  a  charge  of  so  high  and  extensive  a  nature,  that  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  how  so  much  villainy  and  infatuation 
could  possess  the  heart  of  any  man  as  to  suggest  such  an 
infamous  accusation,  not  only  without  evidence,  but  with- 
out the  least  colour  or  pretence.  Since  it  will  be  easy  to 
make  it  appear  from  every  step  of  the  Prince's  behaviour, 
that  he  has  confined  himself  strictly   to   the   limitations 

•  "Harrington  Papers,"  Decemter  23,  1716.     Coxe. 
t  "  Townshend  Papers,"  January  12,  1717.     Coxe. 
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prescrib'd  by  the  King  his  father ;  and  that  he  has  never 
exercised  the  least  power  of  any  kiad  without  taking 
respective  opinions  and  advice  of  those  in  whose  hands 
the   King   thought  fit   to   leave   the   several    offices  and 

departments   of  public   business And  I  defy  my 

Lord  8vm,derland,  or  any  one  else,  to  produce  one  single 
instance  of  my  having  made  an  ill  use  of  the  confidence 
with  which  his  Royal  Highness  was  pleased  to  honour  me, 
or  of  the  Priace's  having  invaded  the  royal  prerogative 
in  any  the  minutest  branch,  or  having  deviated,  in  any 
particular  of  his  behaviour,  since  his  Majesty's  leaving 
England,  from  that  entire  duty  and  submission  which  he 
ought  always  to  show  towards  the  King  his  father." 

"What  is  given  out  here,"  writes  Walpole  to  Stanhope, 
"and  published  from  letters  from  among  you,  in  regard 
to  the  Prince,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of,  and  will  stake 
my  all  upon  this  single  issue,  if  one  instance  can  he  given 
of  our  behaviour  to  the  Prince  but  what  was  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  Kingh  service,  and  we  never  had  a  thought 
but  with  a  just  and  due  regard  to  the  King  as  our  king 
anji  master." 

The  overthrow  of  the  Townshend-Walpole  Ministry  was 
due  to  no  fault  of  its  own.  It  was  innocent  of  the 
intrigues  and  treacheries  attributed  to  it.  Its  conduct  of 
affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  was  spirited  without 
being  aggressive,  economical  without  being  parsimonious, 
and  just  without  being  rigorous.  Save  the  Bremen  and 
Yerden  transaction,  there  is  little  in  its  administration  to 
condemn.  The  ministers  fell  because  they  could  not  with- 
stand the  spite  of  the  discontented  Whigs,  because  they 
could  not  cope  with  the  insidious  designs  of  Stanhope  and 
Sunderland,    because   they  had,    as   Englishmen,    rightly 
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thwarted  the  Hanoverian  foreign  policy  of  their  King,  and 
because  they  had  strictly  carried  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement  in  opposing  the  demands  of  the  German 
Junto.  The  causes  which  occasioned  their  dismissal  read 
only  as  so  many  evidences  of  their  honour  and  their 
patriotism. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FINANCIAL  MEASURES.     1717—1720. 

The  resignation  of  Walpole  was  looked  upon  as  a  grievous 
loss  to  the  country.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Stan- 
hope correspondence  preserved  by  Coxe  we  see  how  high 
was  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  even  by  the 
enemies  of  the  late  administration.  As  the  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons  he  knew  exactly  how  to  propitiate  the 
assembly — how  to  win  it  by  good  humour,  and  how  to  sub- 
due it  by  firmness.  When  his  voice  was  raised  in  favour 
of  a  measure  it  seldom  failed  to  become  law,  whilst  his 
opposition  was  equivalent  to  immediate  rejection.  Though 
officially  second  to  Townshend,  it  was  really  Walpole  who 
was  supreme  in  the  Cabinet.  In  foreign  afi'airs  he  left 
the  principal  direction  to  his  brother-in-law,  but  whenever 
any  knotty  point  of  international  law  had  to  be  argued,  or 
wording  of  a  treaty  discussed,  it  was  the  member  for  Lynn 
Eegis  whose  opinion  was  the  first  asked. 

But  it  was  in  domestic  matters  that  the  abilities  of 
Walpole  were  chiefly  displayed.  As  head  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  was  in  a  position 
exactly  suited  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  talents. 
Ever  since  he  had  regarded  politics  as  a  profession  the 
study  of  finance  had  been  his  favourite  occupation.  He 
had  made  himself  familiar  with  the  commercial  policy  of 
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every  Government  in  Europe,  and  could  tlius  bring  to  bear 
upon  Ms  subject,  not  merely  the  theories  of  tlie  mathe- 
matician, but  the  practical  qualities  of  the  statesman  and 
the  man  of  business. 

The  question  of  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt  had 
latterly  engrossed  all  his  attention.  At  this  time  our  debt 
amounted  to  some  fifty  millions,  and  though,  by  a  statute 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  rate  of  common 
interest  for  money  had  been  reduced  to  five  per  cent.,  yet 
in  the  Funds  the  rate  was  as  high  as  eight  per  cent.,  and 
of  these  funds  the  Irredeemable  debts,  or  Long  and  Short 
annuities,  could  not  be  touched  without  the  absolute  con- 
sent of  the  proprietors.  "Walpole  now  propounded  a 
scheme,  the  forerunner  of  all  national  sinking  funds,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  country  and  its  creditors.  He 
proposed  to  borrow  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  four 
per  cent.,  and  to  apply  all  the  savings  that  accrued  from 
the  intended  redemptions  to  the  discharge  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  debts  contracted  before  the  end  of  the 
year  1716.  At  the  same  time  he  entered  into  negotiations 
with  the  Bank  of  England  and  South  Sea  Companies  for 
the  raising  of  a  loan  to  pay  off  such  holders  of  Eedeemable 
debts  as  might  refuse  to  accept  an  equal  reduction — the 
Bank  of  England  to  lend  two  millions  and  a  half  at  five 
per  cent.,  the  South  Sea  Company  two  millions. 

Unfortunately,  just  as  this  arrangement  had  overcome 
the  opposition  that  novelties  usually  engender,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  being  discussed  by  the  Legislatui-e, 
Walpole  retired  from  office.  Indeed  on  the  very  day 
that  he  tendered  his  resignation  he  laid  his  financial 
scheme  before  Parliament.  He  introduced  the  bill  by 
stating   that   he   no    longer    held    office,  but   though   he 
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presented  Ms  measure  simply  as  a  private  member  and 
not  as  a  First  Lord  of  th.e  Treasury  and  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  yet  he  hoped  that  "  it  would  not  fare  the 
worse  for  having  two  fathers,  and  that  his  successor  would 
take  care  to  bring  it  to  perfection."  His  wish  was 
realised.  Stanhope,  thanks  to  the  support  of  "Walpole, 
successfully  piloted  the  measure  through  Parliament,  and 
early  in  the  session  it  became  law.  In  the  monument 
raised  to  the  memory  of  Stanhope  in  "Westminster  Abbey 
we  read  these  words:  '■'•  Delicatam  puhlicarum  pecuniarum 
fidem,  temperato  solerter  fcenore^  conservavit  integramy 
"I  am  bound  to  say,"  writes  Earl  Stanhope,  "  that  I 
think  this  praise  belongs  not  to  Stanhope  but  to  "Wal- 
pole."* It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  make  the  admission, 
for  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  whom  the  credit 
is  due.  Stanhope  is  not  the  first  politician  who  has  bene- 
fited by  the  labours  and  originality  of  a  predecessor. 

In  former  days  a  warm  friendship  had  reigned  between 
"Walpole  and  Stanhope,  but  this  had  now  given  place  to 
bitter  estrangement  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  Stanhope 
in  prejudicing  the  King  against  Townshend.  "Walpole 
attributed  much  of  the  downfall  of  the  late  administration 
to  the  intrigues  of  his  successor  at  Hanover,  and  we  see 
in  his  correspondence  how  warm  his  feelings  had  once 
been,  and  how  circumstances  had  tended  to  freeze  them. 
It  was  impossible,  therefore,  now  that  Stanhope  was 
in  power  and  Walpole  in  opposition,  that  passages  of 
arms  could  be  avoided.  One  parliamentary  duel  between 
the  two  has  been  recorded,  because  it  throws  a  light 
upon  the  causes  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  late 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.     The  financial  scheme  was 

*  "  History  of  England,"  vol  i.  p.  410. 
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being  discussed  in  committee;  Stanhope,  irritated  at  his 
ignorance  of  the  subject  which  he  had  to  pass  through  the 
Commons,  and  nettled  at  having  to  be  so  dependent  upon 
Walpole's  superior  knowledge  of  political  economy,  vented 
his  spleen  in  these  words  :  "  He  ingenuously  owned,"  he 
said,  "  his  incapacity  for  the  affairs  of  the  Treasury,  which 
were  so  remote  from  his  studies  and  inclinations  that, 
therefore,  he  would  fain  have  kept  the  employment  he  had 
before,  which  was  both  more  easy  and  profitable  to  him, 
but  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  obey  the  King's  com- 
mands ;  that,  however,  he  would  endeavour  to  make  up  by 
application,  honesty,  and  disinterestedness,  what  he  wanted 
in  abilities  and  experience  ;  that  he  would  content  himself 
with  the  salary  and  lawful  perquisites  of  his  ofl&ce ;  and, 
though  he  had  quitted  a  better  place,  he  would  not  quarter 
himseK  upon  anybody  to  make  it  up;  that  he  had  no 
brothers  nor  other  relations  to  provide  for ;  and  that,  on 
his  first  entering  into  the  Treasury,  he  had  made  a  stand- 
ing order  against  the  late  practice  of  granting  reversions  of 
places.'''' 

There  could  be  no  doubt  against  whom  these  insinua- 
tions were  directed.  Walpole,  when  in  power,  acting  ia 
accordance  with  the  official  fashion  of  his  day,  had  looked 
upon  the  State  as  a  very  convenient  institution  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  friendship  and  provide  for  the  future  of 
younger  sons.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Civil  Service 
estimates  were  not  lightly  burdened  with  salaries  either 
for  the  relations  of  the  Squire  of  Houghton  or  for  his 
political  supporters.  Walpole  answered  the  taunt  with 
his  usual  courage  and  frankness.  After  complaining 
that  Stanhope  had  committed  a  breach  of  friendship 
and  had  been  guilty  of  betraying  private  conversations, 
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the  ex-minister  candidly  admitted  tliat  when  in  office 
he  had  endeaToured  to  serve  his  friends  and  relatioas; 
than  which,  in  his  opinion,  nothing  was  more  reasonable 
and  just.  "  As  to  the  granting  of  reversions,"  he  added, 
"I  am  willing  to  acquaint  the  House  with  the  meaning 
of  the  charge  which  is  now  urged  against  me.  I  have 
no  objections  to  the  German  ministers,  whom  the  King 
brought  with  him  from  Hanover,  and  who,  as  far  as  I 
had  observed,  had  behaved  themselves  like  men  of  honour ; 
but  there  is  a  mean  fellow  (alluding  to  Eobethon),  of 
what  nation  I  know  not,  who  is  eager  to  dispose  of  em- 
ployments. This  man,  having  obtained  the  grant  of  a 
reversion,  which  he  designed  for  his  son,  I  thought  it  too 
good  for  him,  and  therefore  reserved  it  for  my  own  son. 
On  this  disappointment,  the  foreigner  was  so  impertinent 
as  to  demand  a£2,500,  under  pretence  that  he  had  been 
offered  that  sum  for  the  reversion ;  but  I  was  wiser  than 
to  comply  with  his  demands.  And,  I  am  bold  to  ac- 
knowledge, one  of  the  chief  reasons  that  made  me  resign 
was  because  I  could  not  connive  at  some  things  that  were 
carrying  on."*  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  conduct 
of  Walpole  had  always  been  as  scrupulous. 

Shortly  after  his  resignation  he  had  been  attacked  by 

*  I  give  the  list  as  compiled  by  Archdeacon  Coxe  : — 

Places  held  by  or  for  the  Family  of  Sir  Robert  }Fa!pofc. 

Per  annum. 
1721.  Collector  of  the  port  of  London,  by  Henry  Hare  and 
Eobert  Mann,  during  the  lives  of  Robert  Walpole, 
junior,  and  E.  Walpole,  junior.  Esquires,  sons  of 
Sir  Eobert  Walpole.  The  reversion  of  this  place 
was  granted  on  the  28th  June,  1716,  and  came  into 
possession  in  1721.  It  was  held  by  deed  of  trust, 
at  the  disposal  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  .  .  .  £2,000 
April   6,  1721.  Robert  Walpole,  junior,  Clerk  of  the  Pells       .  3,000 

July  21,  1725.  Robert  Lord  Walpole,  Ranger  of  Richmond  Park. 
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various  members  of  his  own  party  for  having  withdrawn 
from  the  Ministry  ia  order  to  gratify  a  private  pique, 
thus  widening  the  schism  among  the  Whigs  and  depriving 
the  King  of  his  valuable  counsels.  In  his  vindication 
against  these  accusations,  "Walpole  replied,  "That  per- 
sons who  had  accepted  places  in  the  Government  had 
often  been  reflected  on  for  carrying  on  designs,  and  actiag 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  their  country ;  but  that  he  had 
never  heard  a  man  arraigned  for  laying  down  one  of  the 
most  profitable  places  in  the  kingdom :  that  for  his  own 
part,  if  he  would  have  complied  with  some  measures, 
it  had  not  been  in  the  power  of  any  of  the  present 
ministers  to  remove  him ;  but  that  he  had  reasons  for 
resigning  his  employments,  with  which  he  had  acquainted 
his  Majesty,  and  might  perhaps,  in  a  proper  time,  declare 
them  to  the  House.  In  the  meanwhile  the  tenor  of  his 
conduct  should  show  that  he  never  intended  to  make  the 
King  uneasy  or  to  embarrass  his  affairs." 

This  honourable  and  patriotic  intention  was,  however, 
soon  abandoned.  One  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  par- 
liamentary government  is  the  readiness  with  which  every 
measure  can  be  converted  into  a  party  question.  A  bill 
is  introduced  by  the  Ministry  and  at  once  is   criticized 

Per  annum. 
Kov.  17,  1727.  E.  Walpole,  Clerk  of  the  Pleas  in  the  Court  of 

Exchequer JEIOO 

E.  Walpole,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 

,,  „        to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 

as  Lord-Lieutenant. 
Feb.    4,  1737.  H.   Walpole,  junior,  Usher  of  the  Rnceipt  of  the 

Exchequer 2,000 

Nov.    9,  1738.  H.  Walpole,  junior,  Comptroller  of  the  Great  Roll  \ 

Nov.    1,1738.  „  „        Clerk  or  Keeper  of  the  Foreign  I        600 

Estreats  .         .         .        / 

May     9,  1739.  Robert  Lord  Walpole,  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer     .     7,000 
Edward  Walpole,  Clerk  of  the  Pells,  on  the  surrender 
of  Robert  Lord  Walpole. 
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in  a  hostile  spirit  by  the  Opposition,  not  because  it  is  a 
measure  bad  in  itself — for  bad  it  every  virtue  its  fate 
■would  be  tbe  same — but  simply  because  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Opposition  to  disparage  every  action  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment. A  statesman,  eitber  out  of  pique  or  from  an  un- 
satisfied ambition,  or  it  may  be  from  purely  conscientious 
motives,  separates  himself  from  his  colleagues ;  at  once  he 
begins  to  dissent  from  every  scheme  proposed  by  the 
Cabinet.  This  antagonism  often  produces  startling  incon- 
sistencies of  conduct.  Some  who  have  warmly  supported 
a  certain  policy  when  in  power  are  seen  vehemently  to 
oppose  it  when  out  of  office.  Others,  who  have  exhausted 
all  the  invectives  of  parliamentary  oratory  against  a  par- 
ticular politician,  bitterly  inveighing  against  his  principles 
and  his  conduct,  are  seen,  perhaps,  shortly  afterwards, 
side  by  side  with  the  anathematized  politician,  carrying 
out  his  instructions  and  upholding  his  honour.  How 
many  instances  are  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the 
present  century  of  measures  stoutly  advocated  when  in 
opposition,  only  to  be  coolly  abandoned  when  in  power ; 
of  a  policy  maintained  when  in  power,  only  to  be  repu- 
diated when  in  opposition;  and  of  unholy  alliances 
between  men  who  supported  what  they  formerly  de- 
nounced, and  denounced  what  they  formerly  supported ! 
To  most  people  such  conduct  appears  weak,  spiteful,  and 
unscrupulous,  but  to  the  legislator  it  is  only  one  out  of 
several  methods  by  which  the  machinery  of  parliamentary 
government  is  worked.  Party,  like  charity,  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

Walpole  had  now  to  pursue  this  course  of  political 
audacity.  Though  on  the  side  of  the  Whigs,  he  was  hotly 
opposed  to  the  existing  administration,  and  a  statesman 
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who  still  adheres  to  his  party  whilst  at  variance  with  its 
recognised  leaders  is  always  far  more  formidable  and  mis- 
chievous than  one  who  goes  into  open  opposition.  N"o 
part  is  more  damaging  than  that  of  the  candid  friend. 
Walpole,  aware  of  this,  had  now  but  one  object  in  view — 
to  hamper  the  actions  of  Stanhope,  so  as  to  embarrass  his 
direction  of  aflfairs  and  oust  him  from  the  confidence  of 
the  King.  It  mattered  little  that  to  effect  his  purpose  the 
quondam  Eirst  Lord  would  have  to  ban  what  he  once 
blessed  or  thwart  what  he  once  advocated.  He  considered 
every  expedient  fair  and  every  infringement  of  the  code  of 
honour  allowable,  provided  that  by  such  means  he  could 
shatter  the  Cabinet  of  the  present  advisers  of  the  Crown. 

Here  for  the  first  time  in  a  political  career  that  had 
hitherto  been  highly  honourable  we  meet  with  the  two 
great  faults  in  the  character  of  "Walpole — ^his  intense 
selfishness  and  his  boundless  ambition.  He  loved  office, 
not  wisely,  but  too  well ;  not  as  the  statesman  whose  sole 
policy  is  to  rule  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  for  the 
prosperity  of  its  people,  and  for  the  honour  of  its  flag, 
but  as  the  statesman  who  so  keenly  appreciates  the  power, 
the  pomp,  and  the  patronage  of  office,  that  to  possess 
himself  of  its  advantages  there  is  little  he  will  not  dare 
and  do.  To  Walpole  politics  was  only  another  word  for 
the  Treasury  Bench — for  the  identification  of  his  own 
good  with  that  of  the  country.  In  after  years,  when 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  his  policy  was  guided 
solely  by  the  light  of  self-interest.  If  a  certain  line  of 
action  would  strengthen  his  administration  he  pursued 
it,  indifferent  whether  such  a  course  was  of  advantage 
or  of  disadvantage  to  the  country.  If  a  measure  was 
calculated  to  relax   his  hold   of  power,   no   matter  how 
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beneficial  such  a  measure  might  be  to  the  nation,  he  never 
scrupled  to  raise  his  voice  in  opposition.  The  safety  of 
his  own  administration  was  his  first  thought — all  other 
matters  were  subservient.  Seldom  has  a  statesman  been 
influenced  by  a  narrower  and  more  selfish  creed;  never 
has  such  a  creed,  in  spite  of  its  selfishness,  ministered  so 
much  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  people. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  if  "Walpole  was  so  passionately  in 
love  with  office,  and  so  anxious  to  return  to  it,  did  he  of  his 
own  free  will  and  against  the  wishes  of  his  sovereign  resign  ? 
The  answer  is  not  difficult  to  find.  Men  influenced  by  a 
boundless  greed  for  power  never  care  to  tolerate  rivals 
or  coadjutors.  In  the  Townshend  Miuistry,  though  "Wal- 
pole nominally  held  the  second  place,  it  was  really  the 
First  Lord  who  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  presiding  spirit  and 
the  leader  in  the  Cabinet.  On  the  accession  of  Stanhope 
and  Sunderland  to  office,  the  member  for  Lynn  Eegis  knew 
that  his  rivals  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  curb  his 
authority,  checkmate  his  counsels,  and  mortify  his  pride. 
Eather  than  suffer  such  annoyance,  he  preferred  to  deliver 
up  the  seals,  knowing  that,  with  his  influence  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  would  be  but  a  question  of  time  for  his 
rivals  to  be  dismissed,  and  for  him  to  be  reinstated  in 
power.  Accordingly,  whilst  adhering  to  his  party,  he  went 
into  factious  opposition,  and  assailed,  with  a  bitterness  few 
Tories  could  equal,  every  scheme  of  the  Grovernment. 

History  afi'ords  many  examples  of  political  apostasy, 
but  few  more  unblushing  than  the  instance  "Walpole  was 
now  to  exhibit.  "When  Boliagbroke  ushered  in  his 
Schism  Bill  in  1714,  which  was  to  crush  the  power  of 
the  Dissenters  by  its  fierce  intolerance,  "Walpole  hotly 
declared  that  such  a  measure  appeared  more  like  a  decree 
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of  Julian  the  Apostate  than  a  law  enacted  by  a  Protestant 
Parliament,  since  it  was  calculated  to  raise  as  great  a 
persecution  against  our  Protestant  brethren  as  the  Primi- 
tive Christians  ever  suffered  from  the  heathen  Emperors 
or  the  Protestants  from  the  Inquisition.  He  now  opposed 
the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Bill.  "We  remember  how  zealous 
he  was  in  framing  the  impeachment  of  Oxford — how  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Secret  Committee,  and  how  the 
report  bringiag  such  heavy  accusations  against  the  fallen 
minister  was  due  almost  entirely  to  his  pen.  He  now 
connived  at  the  acquittal  of  Oxford.  None  knew  better 
than  Walpole  the  dangers  that  menaced  England — the 
Jacobites  plotting  against  the  crown  ia  England,  the 
Highland  clans  disaffected  in  Scotland,  Sweden  ready  to 
befriend  the  Pretender,  the  preparations  of  Spain — yet, 
simply  because  Stanhope  advocated  an  iacrease  ia  the 
military  strength  of  the  country,  the  ex-minister  spoke 
vehemently  ia  favour  of  reduciag  the  army.  ISTay,  he 
even  did  his  best  to  oppose  the  Mutiny  Bill,  exclaiming, 
ia  the  heat  of  debate,  "He  that  is  for  blood  shall  have 
blood ! "  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  discontented 
Whigs,  he  zealously  supported  the  frivolous  and  malicious 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Lord  Cadogan  for  haviag 
transported  Dutch  troops  to  and  from  Great  Britain  at  the 
time  of  the  rebellion.  Well  might  Shippen,  the  leader  of 
the  Jacobites  in  the  House  of  Commons,  call  Walpole 
"  his  new  ally." 

Nor  was  the  friendship  or  enmity  of  Walpole  a  matter 
of  small  moment.  So  high  did  he  stand  in  the  opinion  of 
the  House  that  a  few  hostile  words  from  his  lips  wrought 
more  hurt  in  the  ranks  of  the  Government  than  elaborate 
speeches  from  the  rest  of  the  Opposition.     When  it  was 
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known  how  he  would  vote,  Stanhope  trembled  at  the  result 
of  the  division,  so  influential  was  the  following  that  Wal- 
pole  took  with  him  into  the  lobby.  The  Cabinet  therefore 
had  to  exercise  all  its  tact  and  courage  to  resist  the  inces- 
sant attacks  of  its  unsparing  foe.  Not  a  motion  proposed 
by  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  whether  relating  to  foreign  or 
domestic  matters,  but  met  with  the  keen  hostility  of  "Wal- 
pole's  criticism.  He  exposed  the  financial  blunders  of  the 
Government,  defended  all,  even  the  most  open  Jacobites,  who 
attacked  its  policy,  and  strenuously  opposed  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  that  had  been  formed  at  the  instigation  of  France.* 
But  it  was  in  the  debate  on  the  Peerage  Bill  that 
the  opposition  of  Walpole  put  forth  all  its  strength,  and 
showed  of  what  it  was  capable.  The  Ministry,  desirous 
of  frustrating  the  attempts  of  the  German  favourites  to 
obtain  English  titles,  and  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
tactics  of  Lord  Oxford,  had  resolved  upon  introducing  a 
measure  limiting  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  creation  of 
peers.  As  it  was  known  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  when 
he  ascended  the  throne,  had  given  out  his  intention  of 

*  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  having  lost  his  first  queen,  married  in  1714  Elizateth 
Famese,  heireas-presumptiTe  of  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  This  marriage 
was  chiefly  brought  about  by  Alberoni,  an  intriguing  Italian  priest,  who  was  omni- 
potent at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  who  used  his  power  among  the  disaflFeoted  in 
England,  France,  and  Scotland  to  aggrandize  the  dominions  of  Spain.  These 
intrigues  induced  the  Regent  of  France  to  enter  into  a  league  "with  England, 
Holland,  and  the  Emperor  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  Spanish  ambition.  This 
league  was  called  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  and  was  signed  August  2,  1718.  It 
confirmed  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  caused  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  consideration  of 
certain  places  in  Italy,  to  exchange  with  the  Emperor  the  island  of  Sicily  for  that 
of  Sardinia ;  and  provided  that  the  Emperor  should  confer  on  Don  Carlos  the 
investiture  of  the  Duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Tuscany,  on  the  death  of 
the  present  possessors  without  issue.  The  article  touching  the  eventual  succession 
of  Don  Carlos  was  rejected  by  Spain,  who,  under  pretext  of  assisting  the  Venetians 
against  the  Turks,  had  taken  possession  of  Sardinia  and  the  greater  part  of  Sicily. 
War  was  accordingly  declared  by  France  and  England  against  Spain,  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  defeated  by  Bjng,  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  recovered,  and  on  January 
26th,  1720,  Spain  acceded  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 
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raising  various  of  his  friends  and  adherents  to  the  Peer- 
age, the  King,  who  hated  his  son  more  cordially  every  day, 
was  only  too  glad  to  abandon  any  part  of  the  royal  power, 
provided  by  such  conduct  he  could  baffle  the  design  of  the 
heir-apparent.  Accordingly,  when  the  scheme  was  laid 
before  him,  he  offered  to  support  it  with  all  his  authority. 
Thus  no  difficulty  was  apprehended.  The  House  of  Lords 
would  of  course  readily  further  the  measure,  since  it  tended 
to  raise  considerably  their  individual  importance.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  opposition  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  Tories,  but  as  the  Whigs,  who  had  never  ceased  to 
declaim  agaiust  the  unconstitutional  conduct  of  Lord 
Oxford  in  creating  twelve  peers  for  his  own  selfish  ends, 
were  in  the  majority,  and  were  sure  to  vote  for  the  bill, 
the  resistance  of  the  Tory  party  would  be  useless.  An 
easy  triumph  was  therefore  anticipated. 

The  scheme  of  the  Government  was  introduced  by 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was 
supported  by  the  Dnke  of  Argyle  and  opposed  by  the 
Earl  of  Oxford.  Whilst  the  proposal  was  being  dis- 
cussed Lord  Stanhope  came  down  to  the  House  with 
a  message  from  the  King,  to  the  effect  that  "his  Majesty 
had  so  much  at  heart  the  settling  the  Peerage  of  the 
whole  kingdom  upon  such  foundation  as  may  secure  the 
freedom  and  constitution  of  Parliament  in  all  future  ages, 
that  he  is  willing  his  Prerogative  stand  not  in  the  way 
of  so  great  and  necessary  a  work."  Thus  encouraged, 
the  Lords  went  into  Committee  and  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  as  the  basis  of  their  bill.  The  Peerage 
was  not  to  be  increased  beyond  six  of  its  present  number, 
with  an  exception  in  favour  of  Princes  of  the  Blood. 
In  cases  of  extinction   a   new  creation  might   be   asked 
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for.  All  future  peerages  were  not  to  be  granted  for  any 
longer  tenure  than  to  the  grantee  and  to  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body.  And  in  the  stead  of  the  sixteen  elective 
peers  from  Scotland,  the  King  was  to  nominate  twenty- 
five  as  hereditary  peers,  who,  on  the  failure  of  heirs  male, 
were  to  be  supplied  from  the  remaining  Scottish  aris- 
tocracy. On  division,  these  resolutions  were  carried  by  a 
majority  of  fifty-three. 

A  bill  framed  on  these  principles  was  accordingly 
brought  in  by  the  Government,  and  debated  in  the  Upper 
House.  But  the  subject  had  now  given  rise  to  consider- 
able agitation.  The  public  were  not  in  favour  of  it,  the 
pulpits  preached  against  it,  the  press  flooded  the  country 
with  pamphlets  hostile  to  the  ministerial  scheme.  It 
was  said  there  would  be  opposition  from  quarters  hitherto 
unexpected  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Thus  warned, 
Stanhope,  who  had  recently  been  raised  to  the  peerage, 
took  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  and  in  the  presence 
of  a  full  chamber  said,  "  That  this  bill  had  made  a  great 
noise  and  raised  strange  apprehensions ;  and  since  the 
design  of  it  had  been  so  misrepresented  and  so  misunder- 
stood that  it  was  likely  to  meet  with  great  opposition 
in  the  other  House,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  let  that 
matter  lie  still  till  a  more  proper  opportunity."  The 
bill  was  therefore  dropped  for  that  session — on  the  under- 
standing, however,  that  it  would  be  revived  in  the  next. 

But  the  enemies  of  the  measure  had  no  intention  of 
allowing  their  opposition  to  grow  cool.  During  the  recess 
the  subject  was  defended  and  attacked  with  considerable 
warmth.  Simderland,  who  was  the  chief  author  of  the 
bill  and   most  anxious  for   it   to   become   law    used   all 
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Ids  arts  to  obtain  a  majority  in  its  favour.  Addison  was 
commissioned  to  defend  the  scheme,  and  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  The  Old  Whig  "  displayed  his  wonted  literary 
skill  in  showing  that  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Crown 
in  the  creation  of  peers  was  a  comparatively  modern  inno- 
vation, and  should  be  curtailed,  as  it  tended  to  tamper 
with  the  independence  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
holding  out  to  its  leaders  the  temptation  of  hereditary 
honours.  The  arguments  of  Addison  were  weU  refuted 
by  Steele  in  the  "  Plebeian,"  who  proved  how  the  bill, 
if  it  became  law,  would  establish  a  close  aristocracy,  and 
thus  inflict  a  severe  blow  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
British  Constitution.  Walpole  himself  entered  the  literary 
lists,  and  gave  forth  to  the  world  "The  Thoughts  of  a 
Member  of  the  Lower  House  in  relation  to  a  project  for 
retaining  and  limiting  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  the 
future  creation  of  Peers."  "We  need  not  enter  into  the 
views  expressed  in  this  pamphlet,  as  they  were  shortly 
afterwards  reproduced  in  his  celebrated  speech.  This 
agitation,  cleverly  stimulated  by  Whigs  and  Tories,  by 
the  friends  of  the  King  and  the  friends  of  the  Prince,  kept 
the  subject  prominently  before  the  public;  and  as  men's 
minds  were  much  divided  the  opening  of  Parliament  was 
looked  forward  to  with  interest. 

A  few  days  before  the  assembling  of  the  Chambers  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Devonshire  House  by  the  leading 
Whigs.  Their  opposition  did  not  appear  to  be  very 
formidable.  Some,  on  whom  the  bribes  and  promises 
of  Sunderland  had  told,  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
bill.  Several  of  the  peers,  anxious  to  increase  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  their  body,  also  supported  the  proposal.  Those 
who  had  no  desire  to  advocate  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
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ment,  but  yet  who  felt  themselves  in  a  dilemma — ho-w 
could  they  oppose  a  scheme  which,  when  Oxford  was 
in  power,  they  had  imiformly  encouraged  and  advised  ? — 
favoured  the  measure  of  Sunderland.  In  order  to  escape 
the  charge  of  inconsistency,  the  general  feeling  of  the 
meeting  was  that  the  bill  should  pass.  "Walpole  alone 
raised  his  voice  in  strong  and  open  dissent.  He  said 
that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  accede  to  the  proposal ; 
that  when  it  came  before  the  House  of  Commons  he  would 
place  it  in  such  a  light  as  to  excite  the  indignation  of 
every  commoner;  and  that,  even  if  he  was  deserted  by 
his  party,  he  himself  would  singly  stand  forth  and  combat 
so  harsh  and  invidious  a  measure.  In  vain  did  many 
of  the  most  prominent  "Whigs  endeavour  to  turn  him 
from  his  decision.  Walpole  remained  immovable.  Then 
— so  commanding  was  his  authority — we  read  that  "  the 
whole  party,  when  they  found  that  he  persisted,  gradu- 
ally came  over  to  his  opinion  and  agreed  that  an  oppo- 
sition should  be  made  to  it  in  the  House  of  Commons."  * 

On  the  opening  of  Parliament  the  Peerage  Bill  was 
alluded  to  in  the  speech  fi-om  the  Throne.  "  As  I 
can  truly  affirm,"  said  the  King,  "that  no  Prince  was 
ever  more  zealous  to  increase  his  own  authority  than 
I  am  to  perpetuate  the  liberty  of  my  people,  I  hope 
you  will  think  of  all  proper  methods  to  establish  and 
transmit  to  your  posterity  the  freedom  of  our  happy  Con- 
stitution, and  particidarly  to  secure  that  part  which  is 
most  liable  to  abuse.  I  value  myself  upon  being  the  first 
who  hath  given  you  an  opportunity  of  doing  it,  and  I 
must  recommend  it  to  you  to  complete  those  measures 
which  remained  imperfect  the  last  session."     Two  days 

*  Coxe,  vol.  i.  p.  119. 
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after  this  insidious  statement  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
introduced  the  bill  into  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it 
encountered  scarcely  any  opposition,  and  passed  through 
all  its  stages  in  less  than  a  week.  It  was  now  sent  down 
to  the  Commons. 

On  the  side  of  the  Government  the  bill  was  supported 
by  Craggs,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Aislabie,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  Lechmere,  the  Attorney-General. 
The  leaders  of  the  Opposition  were  Steele,  Sir  John  Pack- 
ington,  Methuen,  and  Walpole.  The  honours  of  the  debate 
fell,  however,  to  Walpole.  His  speech  was  a  masterpiece 
of  oratory.  "It  may,  in  fact,  be  doubted,"  says  Earl 
Stanhope,*  "  if  any  harangue  of  so  much  eloquence  and 
effect  had  ever  yet  been  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  whether  we  judge  of  it  by  the  impression  which 
we  are  told  it  produced,  or  by  that  which  the  records  of 
it  make  upon  ourselves." 

Walpole  began  his  speech  with  a  charming  illustration : 
"Among  the  Eomans,"  said  he,  "the  Temple  of  Fame 
was  placed  behind  the  Temple  of  Virtue,  to  denote  that 
there  was  no  coming  to  the  Temple  of  Fame  but  through 
that  of  Virtue.  But  if  this  bill  is  passed  into  a  law,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  virtue  would  be  taken 
away,  since  there  would  be  no  arriving  at  honour  but 
through  the  winding-sheet  of  an  old  decrepit  lord  or 
the  grave  of  an  extinct  noble  family :  a  policy  very 
different  from  that  glorious  and  enlightened  nation,  who 
made  it  their  pride  to  hold  out  to  the  world  illustrious 
examples  of  merited  elevation, 

"'  Patere  honoris  scirent  ut  cuncti  viam.' 

"It  is  very  far  from   my  thoughts   to  depreciate  the 

*  "  History  of  England,"  toI.  i.  p.  545. 
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advantages  or  detract  from  the  respect  due  to  illustrious 
birth  ;  for  though  the  philosopher  may  say  with  the  poet, 

'  Et  genus  et  proavos,  et  quaj  non  fecimua  ipsi, 
Vix  ea  nostra  voco  ;  ' 

yet  the  claim  derived  fe-om  that  advantage,  though 
fortuitous,  is  so  generally  and  so  justly  conceded  that 
every  endeavour  to  subvert  the  principle  would  merit 
contempt  and  abhorrence.  But  though  illustrious  birth 
forms  one  undisputed  title  to  pre-eminence  and  supe- 
rior consideration,  yet  surely  it  ought  not  to  be  the 
only  one.  The  origin  of  high  titles  was  derived  fi-om 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  to  reward  signal  services  or 
conspicuous  merit  by  a  recompense  which,  surviving  to 
posterity,  should  display  in  all  ages  the  virtues  of  the 
receiver  and  the  gratitude  of  the  donor.  Is  merit  then 
so  rarely  discernible,  or  is  gratitude  so  small  a  virtue,  in 
our  days,  that  the  one  must  be  supposed  to  be  its  own 
reward,  and  the  other  limited  to  a  barren  display  of 
impotent  good-will  ?  Had  this  bill  originated  with  some 
noble  peer  of  distinguished  ancestry,  it  would  have  excited 
less  surprise  ;  a  desire  to  exclude  others  from  a  partici- 
pation of  honours  is  no  novelty  in  persons  of  that  class : 
Quod  ex  alionun  meritis  sibi  arrogant.,  id  mihi  ex  meis  ascrihi 
nolunt.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  just  surprise  that  a  bill  of 
this  nature  should  either  have  been  projected  or  at  least 
promoted  by  a  gentleman*  who  was  not  long  ago  seated 
amongst  us,  and  who,  having  got  into  the  House  of  Peers, 
is  now  desirous  to  shut  the  door  after  him. 

"When   great   alterations   in   the  Constitution  are   to 
be  made,  the  experiment  should  be  tried  for  a  short  time 

*  Lord  S'unhnpe. 
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before  the  proposed  change  is  finally  carried  into  execu- 
tion, lest  it  should  produce  evil  instead  of  good ;  but  in 
this  case,  when  the  bill  is  once  sanctioned  by  Parliament, 
there  can  be  no  future  hopes  of  redress,  because  the  Upper 
House  will  always  oppose  the  repeal  of  an  Act  which  has  so 
considerably  increased  their  power.  The  great  unanimity 
with  which  this  bill  has  passed  the  Lords  ought  to  inspire 
some  jealousy  in  the  Commons ;  for  it  must  be  obvious 
that  whatever  the  Lords  gain  must  be  acquired  at  the 
loss  of  the  Commons,  and  the  diminution  of  the  regal 
prerogative  ;  and  that  in  all  disputes  between  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  when  the  House  of  Lords  is  immutable, 
the  Commons  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  obliged  to  recede. 

"  The  view  of  the  Ministry  in  framing  this  bill  is 
plainly  nothing  but  to  secure  their  power  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  principal  argument  on  which  the  necessity 
of  it  is  founded  is  drawn  from  the  mischief  occasioned 
by  the  creation  of  twelve  peers  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  an  infamous  peace 
through  the  House  of  Lords ;  that  was  only  a  temporary 
measure,  whereas  the  mischief  to  be  occasioned  by  this 
bill  will  be  perpetual.  It  creates  thirty-one  peers  by 
authority  of  Parliament;  so  extraordinary  a  step  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  taken  without  some  sinister  design 
in  future.  The  Ministry  want  no  additional  strength  in 
the  House  of  Lords  for  conducting  the  common  affairs 
of  Government,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  unanimity 
with  which  they  have  carried  through  this  bUl.  If, 
therefore,  they  think  it  necessary  to  acquire  additional 
strength,  it  must  be  done  with  views  and  intentions  more 
extravagant  and  hostile  to  the  Constitution  than  any 
which   have   yet   been   attempted.     The   bill   itself  is  of 
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a  most  insidious  and  artful  nature.  The  immediate 
creation  of  nine  Scotch  peers,  and  the  reservation  of 
six  English  peers  for  a  necessary  occasion,  is  of  double 
use  ;  to  be  ready  for  the  House  of  Lords  if  wanted,  and 
to  engage  three  times  the  number  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  hopes  and  promises. 

"To  sanction  this  attempt,  the  Kiug  is  induced  to  affect 
to  waive  some  part  of  his  prerogative  ;  but  this  is  merely 
an  ostensible  renunciation,  unfounded  in  fact  or  reason. 
I  am  desirous  to  treat  of  all  points  relating  to  the  private 
affairs  of  his  Majesty  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and 
caution,  but  I  should  wish  to  ask  the  House,  and  I  think  I 
can  anticipate  the  answer  :  Has  any  such  question  been 
upon  the  tapis.,  as  no  man  would  forgive  the  authors,  that 
should  put  them  under  the  necessity  of  voting  against 
either  side  ?  *  Are  there  any  misfortunes,  which  every 
honest  man  secretly  laments  and  bewails,  and  would  think 
the  last  of  mischiefs  should  they  ever  become  the  subject 
of  public  and  parliamentary  conversations?  Cannot 
numbers  that  hear  me  testify,  from  the  solicitations  and 
whispers  they  have  met  with,  that  there  are  men  ready 
and  determined  to  attempt  these  things  if  they  had  a 
prospect  of  success?  If  they  have  thought,  but  I  hope 
they  are  mistaken  in  their  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the 
chief  obstacle  would  arise  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
they  have  always  been  tender  upon  personal  points,  espe- 
cially to  any  of  their  own  body,  does  not  this  project 
enable  them  to  carry  any  question  through  the  House  of 
Lords?  Must  not  the  twenty -five  Scots  peers  accept 
upon  any  terms,  or  be  for  ever  excluded  ?     Or  will  not 

•  He  here  probably  alluded  to  the  misunderstanding  between  the  King  and 
Prince  of  Wales. 

K    2 
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twenty-five  be  found  in  all  Scotland  that  will?  How 
great  will  the  temptation  be  likewise  to  six  English,  to 
fill  the  present  vacancies  ?  And  shall  we  then,  with  our 
eyes  open,  take  this  step,  which  I  cannot  but  look  upon  as 
the  beginning  of  woe  and  confusion ;  and  shall  we,  under 
these  apprehensions,  break  through  the  Union  and  shut 
up  the  door  of  Honour  ?  It  certainly  will  have  that  effect ; 
nay,  the  very  argument  advanced  in  its  support,  that  it 
will  add  weight  to  the  Commons  by  keeping  the  rich 
men  there,  admits  that  it  will  be  an  exclusion. 

"  But  we  are  told  that  his  Majesty  has  volimtarily 
consented  to  this  limitation  of  his  prerogative.  It  may  be 
true  ;  but  may  not  the  King  have  been  deceived  ?  Which 
if  it  is  ever  to  be  supposed,  must  be  admitted  in  this  case. 
It  is  incontrovertible  that  kings  have  been  overruled  by 
the  importunity  of  their  ministers  to  remove,  or  to  take 
into  administration,  persons  who  are  disagreeable  to  them. 
The  character  of  the  King  furnishes  us  also  a  strong  proof 
that  he  has  been  deceived ;  for  although  it  is  a  fact  that 
in  Hanover,  where  he  possesses  absolute  power,  he  never 
tyrannized  over  his  subjects  or  despotically  exercised  his 
authority,  yet  can  one  instance  be  produced  when  he  ever 
gave  up  a  prerogative  ? 

"  If  the  Constitution  is  to  be  amended  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  greatest  abuses  ought  to  be  first  corrected. 
But  what  is  the  abuse  against  which  this  bill  so  vehe- 
mently inveighs,  and  which  it  is  intended  to  correct  ? 
The  abuse  of  the  prerogative  in  creating  an  occasional 
number  of  peers  is  a  prejudice  only  to  the  Lords,  it  can 
rarely  be  a  prejudice  to  the  Commons,  but  must  generally 
be  exercised  in  their  favour ;  and  should  it  be  argued  that, 
in  case  of  a  difference  between  the  two  Houses,  the  King 
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may  exercise  ttat  branch  of  his  prerogative  with  a  view 
to  force  the  Commons  to  recede,  we  may  reply  that,  upon 
a  difference  with  the  Commons,  the  King  possesses  his 
negative,  and  the  exercise  of  that  negative  would  be  less 
culpable  than  making  peers  to  screen  himself. 

"  But  the  strongest  argument  against  the  bill  is  that 
it  will  not  only  be  a  discouragement  to  virtue  and  merit, 
but  would  endanger  our  excellent  Constitution;  for,  as 
there  is  a  due  balance  between  the  three  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  it  will  destroy  that  balance,  and  consequently 
subvert  the  whole  Constitution,  by  causing  one  of  the 
three  powers,  which  are  now  dependent  on  each  other,  to 
preponderate  in  the  scale.  The  Crown  is  dependent  upon 
the  Commons  by  the  power  of  granting  money ;  the 
Commons  are  dependent  on  the  Crown  by  the  power  of 
dissolution :  the  Lords  will  now  be  made  independent  of 
both. 

"The  sixteen  elective  Scotch  peers  already  admit  them- 
selves to  be  a  dead  court  weight,  yet  the  same  sixteen  are 
now  to  be  made  hereditary,  and  nine  added  to  their 
number.  These  twenty-five,  under  the  influence  of  corrupt 
ministers,  may  find  their  account  in  betraying  their  trust ; 
the  majority  of  the  Lords  may  also  find  their  account  in 
supporting  such  ministers ;  but  the  Commons,  and  the 
Commons  only,  must  suffer  for  all,  and  be  deprived  of 
every  advantage.  If  the  proposed  measure  destroys  two 
negatives  in  the  Crown,  it  gives  a  negative  to  these 
twenty-five  united,  and  confers  a  power,  superior  to  that 
of  the  King  himself,  on  the  head  of  a  clan,  who  will  have 
the  power  of  recommending  many.  The  Scotch  commoners 
can  have  no  other  view  in  supporting  this  measure  but 
the  expected  aggrandizement  of  their  own  chiefs.      It  will 
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dissolve  tlie  allegiance  of  tlie  Scotcli  peers  who  are  not 
amongst  the  twenty-five,  and  who  can  never  hope  for  the 
benefit  of  an  election  to  be  Peers  of  Parliament,  and  almost 
enact  obedience  from  the  sovereign  to  the  betrayers  of  the 
Constitution. 

"The  present  view  of  the  biU  is  dangerous;  the  view 
to  posterity,  personal  and  unpardonable ;  it  will  make  the 
Lords  masters  of  the  Elng,  according  to  their  own  con- 
fession, when  they  admit  that  a  change  of  administration 
renders  a  new  creation  of  peers  necessary ;  for  by  pre- 
cluding the  King  from  making  peers  in  future,  it  at  the 
same  time  precludes  him  from  changiag  the  present 
administration,  who  will  natxirally  fill  the  vacancies  with 
their  own  creatures  ;  and  the  new  peers  will  adhere  to  the 
First  Minister  with  the  same  zeal  and  unanimity  as  those 
created  by  Oxford  adhered  to  him. 

"If,  when  the  Parliament  was  made  septennial,  the 
power  of  dissolving  it  before  the  end  of  seven  years  had 
been  wrested  from  the  Crown,  would  not  such  an  altera- 
tion have  added  immense  authority  to  the  Commons  ? 
And  yet  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  dissolving 
Parliament  may  be,  and  has  been,  oftener  abused  than  the 
power  of  creating  peers. 

"  But  it  may  be  observed  that  the  Kiug,  for  his  own 
sake,  will  rarely  make  a  great  number  of  peers,  for  they, 
being  usually  created  by  the  influence  of  the  First  Minister, 
soon  become,  upon  a  change  of  administration,  a  weight 
against  the  Crown  ;  and  had  Queen  Anne  lived,  the  truth 
of  this  observation  would  have  been  verified  in  the  case  of 
most  of  the  twelve  peers  made  by  Oxford.  Let  me  ask, 
however,  is  the  abuse  of  any  prerogative  a  sufficient  reason 
for  totally  annihilating  that  prerogative  ?    Under  that  con- 
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sideration,  the  power  of  dissolving  parliaments  ought  to  be 
taken  away,  because  that  power  has  been  more  exercised 
and  more  abused  than  any  of  the  other  prerogatives ;  yet 
in  1641,  when  the  King  had  assented  to  a  law  that 
disabled  him  from  proroguing  or  dissolving  Parliament 
without  the  consent  of  both  Houses,  he  was  from  that  time 
under  subjection  to  the  Parliament,  and  from  thence 
followed  all  the  subsequent  mischiefs,  and  his  own  de- 
struction. It  may  also  be  asked,  whether  the  prerogative 
of  making  peace  and  war  has  never  been  abused  ?  I 
might  here  call  to  your  recollection  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
and  the  present  war  with  Spain.  Yet  who  will  presume  to 
advise  that  the  power  of  making  war  and  peace  should  be 
taken  from  the  Crown  ? 

"  How  can  the  Lords  expect  the  Commons  to  give  their 
concurrence  to  a  bill  by  which  they  and  their  posterity 
are  to  be  for  ever  excluded  from  the  peerage?  How 
would  they  themselves  receive  a  bill  which  should  prevent 
a  Baron  from  being  made  a  Viscount,  a  Viscount  an  Earl, 
an  Earl  a  Marquis,  and  a  Marquis  a  Duke  ?  Would  they 
consent  to  limit  the  number  of  any  rank  of  peerage  ?  Cer- 
tainly none ;  unless,  perhaps,  the  Dukes.  If  the  pretence 
for  this  measure  is  that  it  will  tend  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  Parliament,  I  say  that  there  are  many  other  steps  more 
important  and  less  equivocal,  such  as  the  discontinuance 
of  bribes  and  pensions. 

"  That  this  bill  will  secure  the  liberty  of  Parliament  I 
totally  deny ;  it  will  secure  a  great  preponderance  to  the 
peers ;  it  will  form  them  into  a  compact  impenetrable 
phalanx,  by  giving  them  the  power  to  exclude,  in  all 
cases  of  extinction  and  creation,  all  such  persons  from 
their    body   who    may   be    obnoxious    to  them.     In   the 
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instances  we  have  seen  of  their  judgment  in  some  late 
cases  sufficient  marks  of  partiality  may  be  found  to  put  us 
on  our  guard  against  committing  to  them  the  power  they 
would  derive  from  this  bill,  of  judging  the  right  of  latent 
or  dormant  titles,  when  their  verdict  would  be  of  such 
immense  importance.  If  gentlemen  will  not  be  convinced 
by  argument,  at  least  let  them  not  shut  their  ears  to  the 
dreadful  example  of  former  times ;  let  them  recollect  that 
the  overweening  disposition  of  the  Great  Barons  to  aggran- 
dize their  o^vn  dignity  occasioned  them  to  exclude  the 
Lesser  Barons,  and  to  that  circumstance  may  be  fairly 
attributed  the  sanguinary  wars  which  so  long  desolated 
the  country."* 

The  result  of  this  speech  was  to  inflict  a  severe  defeat 
upon  the  Government.  The  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  ninety-two. 

But  the  opposition  of  Walpole  was  soon  to  end.  In 
spite  of  his  uxfluence  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  his 
scathing  attacks  upon  the  Government,  the  Ministry  still 
held  its  own,  and  possessed  both  the  ear  of  the  sovereign 
and  the  confidence  of  the  country.  To  "Walpole,  jealous  of 
Stanhope  and  ambitious  of  power,  the  success  of  his  rival 
must  have  been  mortifying  in  the  extreme.  Save  the 
Peerage  Bill,  every  measure  that  Stanhope  had  taken  in 
hand  had  been  carried  through  most  completely.  Spain, 
after  a  series  of  sharp  defeats,  had  acceded  to  the  terms 
prescribed  by  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  and  Alberoni  had 
been  driven  from  Madrid.  England  and  France  were  on 
the  best  of  terms.  Vienna  and  Holland  had  been  recon- 
ciled. The  war  between  Russia  and  Sweden  was  being 
waged  with  such  languor  that  it  was  evident  peace  would 

*  Coxe's  "  Walpole,'    vol.  i.  p.  125. 
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soon  ensue.  The  friends  of  the  Pretender  were  to  be 
expelled  from  Trance,  and  thus,  thanks  to  the  tact  of 
Stanhope  and  the  energies  of  Sunderland,  not  a  cloud 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  political  horizon.* 

Walpole  therefore  decided  upon  a  course  as  mean  and 
unworthy  as  had  been  his  past  proceedings.  Since  his 
opposition  could  work  no  hurt  to  the  Government,  he 
would  silence  his  batteries  and  go  over  to  the  enemy.  To 
Stanhope  the  return  of  "Walpole  to  office,  and  with  him 
the  consequent  adhesion  of  Townshend,  could  result  in 
nothing  but  an  accession  of  strength  to  the  Cabinet.  The 
renegade  proposals  of  the  quondam  foe  were  therefore 
accepted,  and  he  who  had  been  so  disparaging  a  critic  was 
now  to  be  a  part  of  the  very  Government  he  had  so  recently 
attacked.  Such  is  the  purity  and  disinterestedness  of 
political  warfare  !  But  the  Member  for  Lynn  Eegis  was  to 
be  taught  a  lesson  in  humility.  His  support  was  preferable 
to  his  hostility,  yet  it  was  not  of  so  invaluable  a  character 
as  to  make  Stanhope  forgive  the  past  or  entirely  forget  his 
self-respect.  Walpole,  who  but  a  few  months  back  had 
been  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  offered  the  post  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces 
without  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  finding  that  no  higher 
office  would  be  placed  at  his  disposal  had  to  content 
himself  with  its  acceptance.  Townshend  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Council.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1720,  when,  the  state  of 
the  country  being  quiet,  the  King  resolved  to  cross  over 
to  Hanover,  and,  accompanied  by  Stanhope,  found  himself 
before  the  end  of  June  comfortably  settled  within  his 
palace  of  Herrenhausen. 

*  stanhope,  "History  of  England,"  yol.  ii.  p.  2. 
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Scarcely  had  the  monarch  put  the  sea  between  himself 
and  England,  when  the  country  was  convulsed  by  one  of 
the  most  terrible  failures  that  unhealthy  speculation  has 
ever  engendered.  Some  few  years  ago  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 
desirous  of  providing  for  the  floating  debts  which  amounted 
to  nearly  ten  millions,  and  of  improving  public  credit,  had 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  fiuancial  corporation  called  the 
South  Sea  Company,  which  was  to  have  the  monopoly  of 
trade  to  Spanish  America.  Though  circumstances  had  pre- 
vented the  entire  realisation  of  the  brilliant  promises  held 
out  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  still  the  Com- 
pany was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition ;  its  schemes  had 
been  sanctioned  both  by  Eoyal  Charter  and  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  its  stock  was  high,  and  so  sound  and  influential 
was  its  position  that  it  was  deemed  the  rival  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  But  success  is  always  grasping  and  desirous 
of  further  advantages.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1719 
the  South  Sea  Company,  aware  of  the  wish  of  the  Ministry 
that  all  the  funds  should  be  consolidated  into  one,  came 
forward  with  a  proposal.  Sir  John  Blunt,  one  of  the 
leadiag  directors,  was  the  spokesman.  He  suggested  that 
the  Company  should  be  permitted  to  buy  up  the  irredeem- 
able annuities  granted  in  the  two  last  reigns,  and  which 
now  amounted  to  some  eight  hundred  thousand  a  year,  and 
reduce  them  to  a  redeemable  state.  The  idea  was  en- 
couraged by  the  Ministry,  several  of  its  members  having 
been  bribed  with  presents  of  South  Sea  Stock  to  give  their 
consent,  and  the  question  came  before  Parliament. 

Aislabie,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  introduced 
the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  declared  that,  if 
the  proposal  of  the  South  Sea  Company  was  accepted,  the 
National  Debt  would  be  liquidated  in  twenty-six  years.    A 
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rather  stormy  debate  ensued,  the  question  arising  whether 
it  was  fair  to  other  financial  companies  to  accept  the  terms 
of  the  South  Sea  Company  and  not  put  the  matter  up 
to  competition.  The  House  divided,  and  the  question  of 
competition  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  The  Bank  of 
England  now  entered  the  lists  against  its  younger  rival,  but 
the  South  Sea  Company  had  resolved,  no  matter  at  what 
cost,  to  outbid  Threadneedle  Street,  and  after  a  feverish 
competition  the  ruinous  offer  of  seven  millions  and  a  half  was 
accepted  by  the  Government  from  the  South  Sea  directors. 
In  the  progress  of  the  South  Sea  Bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  Walpole,  who  with  his  usual  clear- 
headedness perceived  how  the  offer  of  such  high  terms 
must  inevitably  lead  the  Company  into  the  rashest  specu- 
lation in  order  to  get  its  money  back,  opposed  the  project 
with  all  his  influence.  "  In  vain,"  writes  Coxe,*  "  in  vain 
he  displayed  the  fallacy  of  the  South  Sea  scheme,  and  the 
great  difference  between  that  and  the  Bank,  by  showing 
that  the  Company  was  not  limited  in  the  price  they  were 
to  put  on  the  stock  made  over  to  them  ;  whereas  the  Bank 
offered  a  specific  sum  of  seventeen  hundred  pounds  stock 
for  every  hundred  pounds  in  the  Long  Annuities,  and  the 
same  proportion  for  the  Short  Annuities.  In  vain  he 
urged  that  it  countenanced  the  pernicious  practice  of 
stock-jobbing,  by  diverting  the  genius  of  the  nation  from 
trade  and  industry ;  that  it  held  out  a  dangerous  lure  for 
decoying  the  unwary  to  their  ruin  by  a  false  prospect  of 
gain,  and  to  part  with  the  gradual  profits  of  their  labour 
for  imaginary  wealth.  In  vain  he  insisted  that,  if  the 
proposal  of  the  South  Sea  Company  should  be  accepted,  the 
rise  of  their  stock  ought  to  be  limited.     In  vain  he  dwelt 

"  "Memoirs,''  vol.  i.  p.  130. 
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on  the  miseries  and  confusion  which  then  prevailed  in 
France,  from  the  adoption  of  similar  measures.  In  vain 
he  argued  that,  as  the  whole  success  of  the  scheme  must 
chiefly  depend  on  the  rise  of  the  stock,  the  great  principle 
of  the  project  was  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude — it  was 
to  raise  artificially  the  value  of  the  stock,  by  exciting 
and  keeping  up  a  general  infatuation,  and  by  promisiag 
dividends  out  of  funds  which  would  not  be  adequate  to  the 
purpose.  In  vain  he  predicted  that,  if  the  establishment 
succeeded,  the  directors  would  become  masters  of  the 
Government,  form  an  absolute  aristocracy  in  the  kingdom, 
and  control  the  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  ;  or  if  it  did 
not  succeed,  the  failure  would  cause  a  general  discontent." 
His  warning  words,  however,  fell  on  idle  ears,  and  the 
South  Sea  BUI  became  law.  In  spite  of  the  terms  they 
had  offered,  the  directors  of  the  South  Sea  Company  had 
at  first  no  reason  to  repent  of  their  boldness.  Aware 
that  they  could  not  fulfil  their  engagements  with  the 
Government,  and  pay  the  enormous  sum  of  seven  millions 
and  a  half,  without  availing  themselves  of  the  credulity 
of  the  public,  the  directors,  the  better  to  rig  the  market, 
issued  all  kinds  of  reports  calculated  to  impose  upon  the 
greedy  and  avaricious.  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  were 
to  be  exchanged  for  valuable  mining  districts  in  Peru. 
Priceless  treasures  were  hidden  along  the  coasts  of  Spanish 
America.  The  South  Sea  trade  was  the  only  certain  road 
to  wealth.  Enormous  dividends  would  be  paid.  The 
South  Sea  Company  were  masters  of  the  situation,  for,  by 
monopolizing  the  fund  of  the  whole  National  Debt,  Govern- 
ment would  be  compelled  to  apply  to  them  for  loans,  which 
would  be  advanced  on  their  own  terms.  These  and  similar 
rumours  were  actively  circulated  and  found  thousands  of 
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credulous  listeners.  A  subscription  of  one  million  was 
proposed,  whicli  was  so  eagerly  taken  up  by  the  public 
that  two  millions  were  immediately  forthcoming.  A  second 
subscription  was  opened  and  was  instantly  covered.  Then 
followed  two  other  subscriptions,  which  met  with  the 
same  success  as  their  predecessors.  The  directors,  in  the 
iatoxication  of  their  prosperity,  now  passed  a  resolution 
declaring  their  next  yearly  dividend  should  not  be  less 
than  fifty  per  cent.  The  stocks  rose  from  one  hundred  and 
thirty  to  a  thousand. 

For  the  next  few  months  speculation-mania  was  at  its 
height.  Change  Alley  was  thronged  with  eager  bidders 
for  South  Sea  allotments.  The  offices  of  the  Company, 
greatly  enlarged  though  they  had  been,  were  yet  too 
small  to  hold  the  crowd  of  purchasers,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  place  tables  and  desks  in  the  streets  and 
neighbouring  courts  for  the  clerks  to  transact  the  business. 
"It  is  impossible  to  tell  you,"  writes  Secretary  Scraggs 
to  Earl  Stanhope,  "what  a  rage  prevails  here  for  South 
Sea  subscriptions  at  any  price.  The  crowd  of  those  that 
possess  the  redeemable  annuities  is  so  great  that  the 
Bank,  who  are  obliged  to  take  them  in,  has  been  forced 
to  set  tables  with  clerks  in  the  streets."  In  this  frantic 
race  for  wealth  all  had  started.  Here  was  a  stanch 
old  Tory  struggling  with  some  St.  Germain's  intriguer  to 
approach  a  courted  clerk  in  order  to  obtain  his  coupons. 
There  was  a  stout  Protestant  divine  edging  himself 
between  a  disguised  Jesuit  priest  and  a  dame  of  easy 
virtue,  on  whose  shoulders  might  yet  be  seen  the  scars  of 
her  last  flogging  in  Bridewell  cells,  and  crying  out  that 
Mr.  Clerk  might  put  his  name  down  for  three  shares. 
Now  it  was  a  lady  of  the  highest  fashion  imploring  some 
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young  apprentice,  who  fiercely  clutched  the  guineas  he 
had  saved  from  his  wages  or  had  embezzled  from  the  till, 
to  let  her  take  his  place  and  be  a  few  steps  nearer  the 
desk.  In  that  greedy  gathering  birth  forgot  its  pride, 
sex  its  prudery,  and  politics  its  prejudices.  Elbowing  each 
other  towards  the  chambers  in  Change  Alley,  or  towards 
the  tables  set  up  in  the  streets,  were  to  be  seen  Whig  and 
Tory,  Protestant  and  Papist,  soldier  and  civilian,  the 
haughty  lady  fr'om  Soho  and  her  painted  sister  from 
Whitefriars,  the  dandies  of  the  coffee-houses  and  the  cut- 
throats from  Wapping,  the  statesman  from  his  family 
town-house  in  the  Strand  and  the  scribe  from  his  attic  ia 
Grub  Street — in  short,  every  representative  of  Society, 
from  the  lord  to  his  valet,  from  the  mistress  to  her  maid, 
were  to  be  found  within  a  few  yards  of  the  oflB.ces  of 
the  South  Sea  Company  absorbed  in  the  one  frenzy  of 
gambling  in  its  shares. 

But  the  bubble  soon  burst.  The  success  of  the  South 
Sea  scheme  had  caused  numerous  other  companies  to  be 
formed,  the  subscription  lists  of  which  were  quickly  taken 
up  by  the  deluded  public,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if 
the  nation  had  at  last  discovered  a  royal  road  to  wealth. 
Then  the  end  came.  Company  after  company,  which  had 
been  paying  a  dividend  out  of  its  capital,  and  then  com- 
pleted its  operations  by  gambling  away  its  entire  capital, 
had  to  declare  itself  insolvent,  and  submit  to  the  iafuriated 
reproaches  of  its  shareholders.  A  spirit  of  distrust  suc- 
ceeded to  the  unlimited  confidence  that  had  been  reposed 
in  unscrupulous  directors,  and  people  were  beginning  to 
ask  themselves  whether  they  had  been  prudent  in  invest- 
ing their  all  in  the  South  Sea  scheme.  A  rush  was  made 
upon  the  Company's  offices  by  a  nervous  crowd,  anxious 
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to  convert  their  once  much-coveted  bonds  into  money, 
only  to  find  how  bitterly  they  had  been  deluded.  In 
less  than  one  month  the  stock  had  fallen  below  three 
hundred. 

There  was  no  money,  and  the  vaunted  paper  coupons 
were   worthless.      The    grossest   fraud   had   been  perpe- 
trated.    It  was  found  that  over  half  a  million  of  ficti- 
tious  stock  had   been  created  in   order   that   the  profit 
upon   that    sum  might  be   disposed    of  by  the  directors 
to   further  the   passing  of  the  bill   through  Parliament. 
The    favourites    of    the    King    had    been    bribed    with 
stock.     Many  of  the  ministers  had  been  bribed  with  stock. 
Several  of  the  leading  officials  in  the  Government  depart- 
ments had  been  in  the  pay  of  the  Company.     But  such 
people,  with  commendable  prudence,  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  credulity  of  the  country  and  sold   out  when  the 
market  was  at  the  flood,  thus  realising  immense  profits. 
It  was  the  middle  class  and  those  not  behind  the  scenes 
who   were  the   chief  sufferers;    these   held  on  to   their 
highly  priced  stock  to  the  last  only  to  find  that  the  Com- 
pany had  been  circulating  an  enormous  amount  of  paper 
with  no  assets  to  redeem  their  promises  to  pay.     "  From 
the  very  beginning,"  writes   Thomas  Brodrick  to   Lord 
Chancellor  Middleton,*  "I  founded  my  judgment  of  the 
whole  affair  upon  this  unquestionable  maxim,   that  ten 
millions  (which  is  more  than  our  running  cash)  would  not 
circulate   two  hundred  millions  beyond  which  our  paper 
credit  extended;    that  therefore,  when  ever  that  should 
become  doubtful,  be  the  cause  what  it  would,  our  noble 
state  machine  must  inevitably  fall  to  the  ground,  or  at 
best  be  brought  within  so  much  a  narrower  compass  than 

*  "  Walpole  Correspondence,"  September  27, 1720.     Coxe. 
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what  was  projected,  that  our  most  sanguine  people  would 
find  nothing  more  appositely  expressive  of  their  vain 
hopes  than 

"  Parturiunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus." 

The  ruin  was  universal ;  the  goldsmiths  and  bankers 
who  had  lent  large  sums  upon  the  stock  were  obliged  to 
stop  payment  and  abscond ;  wealthy  people  found  their 
resources  terribly  crippled,  the  middle  classes  were  reduced 
to  beggary ;  whUst  trade  in  all  its  branches  was  paralyzed. 
Never  in  the  history  of  commerce  was  a  nation  so  easUy 
deluded  by  a  scheme  so  hollow. 

It  was  felt  that,  if  the  country  could  be  saved  from  a 
financial  collapse,  there  was  only  one  man  capable  of 
restoring  public  credit.  Walpole,  during  this  great  excite- 
ment, was  quietly  amusing  himself  at  Houghton  in  fitting 
up  his  galleries  with  pictures  and  improving  his  grounds. 
Though  he  had  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  South  Sea 
scheme,  he  yet  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  avail 
himself  of  the  folly  of  his  countrymen.  Accordingly  he 
had  bought  stock  when  it  was  at  a  minimum  price,  and 
had  sold  it  when  it  had  touched  its  maximum  of  one 
thousand.  "I  am  fully  satisfied,"  said  he  quietly,  when 
a  friend  remonstrated  with  him  for  selling  out. 

He  was  now  summoned  to  London  to  undertake  the 
arduous  task  of  calming  the  tempest  and  arranging  chaos. 
"  Everybody  longs  for  you  in  town,"  writes  the  Under- 
Secretary  at  War,*  "having  no  hopes  from  any  but 
yourself,  though  I  must  own  I  don't  see  what  eff'ectual 
help  can  be  given  to  them  till  some  time  has  worn  off 
people's  fears  and  distrusts  of  one  another.   .   .   .  They  all 

»   "  Orford  Papers,"  October,  1720.     Coxe. 
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cry  out  for  you  to  help  them,  so  that  when  you  come  you 
will  have  more  difficulties  on  you  than  ever  you  had. 
For  though  you  are  perfectly  clear  of  this  sad  scheme,  yet 
you  will  be  prodigiously  importuned  by  all  the  sufferers 
to  do  more  than  any  man  can  do,  and  more  than  you,  in 
your  judgment,  would  thiak  ought  to  be  done  if  it  could 
be  done." 

The  first  move  of  "Walpole  was  to  induce  the  Bank  of 
England  to  support  the  credit  of  the  South  Sea  Company 
by  subscribing  into  the  stock  of  the  Company,  valued  at 
four  hundi'ed  per  cent.,  three  millions  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  be  repaid  the  next  year;  but  the  Bank 
shortly  afterwards,  still  seeing  the  South  Sea  stock  in  a 
depressed  state,  became  fearful  of  its  bargain  and  re- 
nounced the  agreement.  At  the  same  time  the  efi'orts 
of  Walpole  were  greatly  hampered  by  the  desire  of 
the  enraged  shareholders  to  revenge  themselves  upon  the 
directors  and  upon  those  of  the  Ministry  who  had  sanc- 
tioned the  scheme.  On  all  sides  the  cry  for  vengeance 
was  raised,  for  no  one  is  more  bitter  and  implacable  than 
the  amateur  speculator  who  has  been  tempted  to  invest 
and  has  been  unsuccessful ;  it  is  the  company  that  is 
always  blamed,  but  never  the  want  of  prudence  and  com- 
mon sense  ia  the  investor.  The  South  Sea  directors,  who 
but  a  few  months  before  had  been  courted  and  feted  by 
the  highest  in  the  land,  were  now  called  "  the  scum  of  the 
people"  and  "miscreants."  One  member  rose  up  in  the 
House,  stigmatizing  the  directors  as  "  the  parricides  of 
their  country,"  and  proposed  that  they  should  be  sewn  up 
in  sacks  and  cast  into  the  river. 

With  more  judgment  and  discretion  Walpole  entered 
upon  his  duties.     He  knew  that  Sunderland  was  his  enemy, 
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and  that  he  had  chiefly  advocated  the  South  Sea  scheme  in 
order  to  secure  a  majority  in  Parliament  by  presents  of  its 
stock,  but  among  the  faults  of  Walpole  personal  vindic- 
tiveness  had  little  place,  and  he  declined  to  avail  himself 
of  his  present  opportunity  to  gratify  a  private  revenge.  In 
reply  to  the  cries  for  vengeance  he  said  that  it  was  unwise 
"  to  begin  the  session  with  irritating  inquiries  before  they 
examined  the  cause ;  that,  if  the  city  of  London  was  on 
fire,  all  wise  men  would  rush  forwards  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  and  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  conflagration, 
before  they  inquired  who  were  the  incendiaries.  In  like 
manner,  public  credit  having  received  a  most  dangerous 
wound,  and  being  still  in  a  bleeding  condition,  they  ought 
to  apply  a  speedy  remedy,  and  afterwards  they  might 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  calamity.  For  my  part,"  he 
continued,  "  I  never  approved  the  South  Sea  scheme, 
and  am  sensible  it  has  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  but, 
since  it  cannot  be  undone,  it  is  the  duty  of  aU  good  men 
to  assist  in  retrieving  it ;  with  this  view  I  have  already 
bestowed  some  thoughts  on  a  proposal  to  restore  public 
credit,  which,  in  a  proper  time,  I  will  submit  to  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament."  * 

This  proposal  was  soon  laid  before  the  House,  and  con- 
tained the  following  suggestions :  The  public  contracts 
with  the  South  Sea  Company  were  to  be  preserved  in- 
violate ;  nine  millions  of  stock  were  to  be  engrafted  into 
the  Bank  of  England ;  the  same  sum,  on  certain  condi- 
tions, was  to  be  engrafted  into  the  East  India  Company ; 
whilst  twenty  millions  were  to  be  left  to  the  South  Sea. 
After  no  little  opposition  this  scheme  passed  through 
Parliament ;  it  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  improved 

*  Coxe,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 
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upon  by  Walpole,  or  rather  superseded  by  a  new  bill, 
which,  was  cordially  approved  of  by  the  Legislature. 
"This  bill,"  writes  Coxe,  "arranged  the  affairs  of  the 
South  Sea  Company  in  such  a  manner  that  five  millions  of 
the  seven  which  the  directors  had  agreed  to  pay  the  public 
were  remitted.  The  incumbrances  were  partly  discharged 
from  the  confiscation  of  the  forfeited  estates,  the  credit  of 
their  bonds  maintained,  £33  6s.  8d  per  cent,  were  divided 
among  the  proprietors,  the  Company  was  soon  in  a  situa- 
tion to  fulfil  its  engagements  with  the  public,  and  two 
millions  were  reserved  towards  the  liquidation  of  the 
national  debt.  But  the  proprietors  made  such  loud  and 
repeated  complaints  on  the  hardship  of  depriving  them  of 
these  two  millions  that  the  Parliament  afterwards  remitted 
that  sum,  which  made  an  addition  of  £6  hs.  per  cent." 

Whilst  public  credit  was  thus  being  restored,  the 
projectors  of  the  calamity  were  receiving  terrible  punish- 
ment. The  directors  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  on 
account  of  their  fraudulent  conduct  in  rigging  the  market, 
were  disabled  from  ever  holding  any  place  or  sitting  in 
Parliament,  whilst  their  estates,  amounting  to  above  two 
millions  sterling,  were  confiscated  for  the  relief  of  the 
South  Sea  sufferers.  Sunderland  was  compelled  to  resign, 
and  Walpole  succeeded  him  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Stanhope,  whilst  vindicating  his  conduct,  was  seized  with 
a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head  and  died  the  next  day. 
Townshend  was  appointed  in  his  stead  as  Secretary  of 
State.  Aislabie,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
had  introduced  the  South  Sea  scheme  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  and  his  property 
seized.  Craggs,  the  second  Secretary  of  State,  died  of  the 
small-pox  whilst  the  inquiry  into  his  conduct  was  pending. 

L  2 
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All  the  minor  offenders  were  treated  with  the  same  rigour 
as  their  superiors.  Culpable  as  were  the  proceedings  of 
those  engaged  in  the  fraud  of  the  South  Sea,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  in  several  instances  the  punishment  inflicted  did 
not  outweigh  the  guilt  of  the  offence. 

ISTor  did  he  who,  by  his  tact  and  wisdom,  had  restored 
confidence  to  the  country  and  saved  its  finances  from  a 
general  wreck  escape  harmless.  The  malice  which  always 
spies  upon  the  actions  of  a  successful  statesman  was  now 
to  wing  its  envenomed  shafts  against  Walpole.  It  was 
said  that  his  conduct  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  South 
Sea  Company  had  been  false  and  interested.  He  was 
accused  of  having  defended  Sunderland  and  the  directors 
from  the  most  mercenary  motives,  and  that  both  the 
ministers  and  the  Company  had  handsomely  rewarded  him 
for  his  services.  "When  this  frivolous  and  ungenerous 
charge  had  been  completely  refuted — chiefly  from  the  very 
correspondence  of  his  accusers — scandal  drew  another  shaft 
from  her  well -filled  quiver.  The  report  was  circulated  that 
the  minister  had  been  in  league  with  the  governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  had,  in  order  to  make  private  profit, 
fraudulently  proposed  the  Bank  contract,  but  that,  when 
his  own  purpose  had  been  served,  he  had  released  the 
Bank  from  its  agreement.  This  accusation  also  could  not 
be  sustained,  for  it  was  shown  that  the  Bank  contract  had 
been  drawn  up  in  the  midst  of  great  alarm  and  depression, 
and  at  the  express  wish  of  the  Ministry  and  the  South  Sea 
directors,  and  that  therefore  there  could  have  been  no 
collusion  between  "Walpole  and  the  Bank.  Nor  was  he  to 
be  blamed  because  the  governors  of  the  Bank  withdrew 
from  their  agreement,  for  it  was  proved  that  the  Bank  of 
England  had  been  most  reluctant  to  enter  into  the  trans- 
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action  from  the  first,  and  that,  had  it  not  reconsidered  its 
decision,  it  would  have  been  involved  in  equal  ruin  with 
the  South  Sea  Company. 

But  to  show  the  vexatious  character  of  these  accu- 
sations we  need  only  comment  upon  the  two  chief 
charges.  It  was  stated  that  when  Walpole  had  advised 
the  Bank  contract  being  entered  into,  he  had,  in  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  greatly  favoured  the  Bank  in 
preference  to  the  South  Sea  Company,  so  that  he  might 
sell  out  the  money  he  had  in  the  Bank  at  an  advanced 
price.  When  this  charge  was  openly  made  against  him, 
Walpole  publicly  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
at  that  very  time,  so  far  from  having  any  money  in  the 
Bank,  he  still  held  some  stock  in  the  South  Sea  Company, 
and  that  if  his  enemies  wished  to  accuse  him  of  interested 
motives,  they  ought  to  have  said  that,  instead  of  favouring 
the  Bank,  he  had  favoured  the  South  Sea  Company.  Nor 
was  it  long  before  the  spite  of  political  hate  actually  took 
him  at  his  word,  and  reversed  the  accusation  !  Walpole 
was  now  gravely  charged  with  having,  when  he  di-ew  up 
the  contract,  favoured  the  South  Sea  Company  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  Bank,  in  order  that  he  might  sell  the  South 
Sea  stock  he  held  at  a  profit !  Is  it  possible  for  malice 
and  audacity  to  descend  lower  ? 

Stdl,  vicious  and  contradictory  as  were  these  accusa- 
tions, they  tended  not  a  little  to  embitter  the  peace  of 
the  minister,  and  to  cause  him,  even  when  the  scheme  of 
the  South  Sea  Company  was  almost  forgotten,  to  be  con- 
tinually on  the  defensive. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

PILOT  OF  THE  REALM.     1720—1727. 

On  taking  his  place  as  head  of  the  Treasury,  Walpole  at 
once  proceeded  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  realm.  A  brief  survey  was  sufficient  to  show 
him  the  urgent  necessity  of  reform.  Harsh  duties  and 
irritating  restrictions  at  that  time  greatly  crippled  the  pros- 
perity of  our  foreign  trade.  Valuable  goods  made  at  home, 
and  for  which  there  was  a  strong  demand  abroad,  were  not 
permitted  to  quit  the  country  without  first  paying  heavy 
taxes  to  the  Custom  House  officers,  whilst  the  people  were 
deprived  of  many  articles  both  of  food  and  clothing,  which 
could  have  been  imported  to  our  shores  at  a  cheap  rate, 
on  account  of  the  crushing  taxation  imposed  upon  their 
entrance.  Walpole  now  resolved  to  do  for  the  country  what 
he  had  already  done  for  the  South  Sea  bondholders.  He 
proposed  the  abolition  of  many  of  the  heavier  duties  upon 
our  external  and  internal  commerce,  and  was  the  first  among 
our  statesmen  to  introduce  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of 
Free  Trade. 

The  subject  was  laid  before  the  country  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne  drawn  up  by  "Walpole  at  the  opening 
of  Parliament.  After  congratulating  the  Houses  on  the 
peaceful  attitude  of  Europe,  the  King  thus  proceeded: 
"  lu    this    situation   of  affairs,    we  should   be    extremely 
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■wanting  to  ourselves  if  we  neglected  to  improve  the 
favourable  opportunity  wMch  tHs  general  tranquillity  gives 
us  of  extending  our  commerce,  upon  wHcli  the  riches 
and  grandeur  of  this  nation  chiefly  depend.  It  is  very 
obvious  that  nothing  would  more  conduce  to  the  obtain- 
ing so  public  a  good,  than  to  make  the  exportation  of 
our  own  manufactures,  and  the  importation  of  the  commo- 
dities used  in  the  manufacturing  of  them,  as  practicable 
and  as  easy  as  may  be ;  by  this  means  the  balance  of  trade 
may  be  preserved  in  our  favour,  our  navigation  increased, 
and  greater  numbers  of  our  poor  employed.  I  must  there- 
fore recommend  it  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  consider  how  far  the  duties  upon  these 
branches  may  be  taken  off,  and  replaced,  without  any 
violation  of  public  faith,  or  laying  any  new  burthen  upon 
my  people.  And  I  promise  myself,  that  by  a  due  considera- 
tion of  this  matter,  the  produce  of  those  duties,  compared 
with  the  infinite  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  the  kingdom 
by  their  being  taken  off,  will  be  found  so  inconsiderable 
as  to  leave  little  room  for  any  difficulties  or  objections." 

The  result  of  this  suggestion  was  that  one  hundred  and 
six  articles  of  British  manufacture  were  permitted  to  leave 
the  country  duty  free,  whilst  the  same  privilege  was 
accorded  to  the  importation  of  thirty-eight  articles  of 
raw  material.  A  second  valuable  commercial  reform  was 
also  at  the  same  time  introduced.  It  had  been  the  custom 
of  the  Admiralty,  for  the  benefit  of  certain  monopolies, 
notably  the  Eussia  Company,  to  draw  its  naval  stores  from 
the  Baltic.  The  consequence  of  this  practice  was  not  only 
that  the  country  paid  almost  double  for  every  naval 
article  she  reqidred,  but  that  she  was  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  Eussia,  who  could  prohibit  the  export  of  such 
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supplies  at  any  moment.     "Walpole  saw,  if  this  condition 
of  things  was  maintained,  how  critical  would  be  the  posi- 
tion  of  the   English  navy   should   war   ever   break    out 
between  Great  Britain  and  Kussia.     Accordingly  he  intro- 
duced  a  bill   that   all .  naval   stores   should  be   obtained 
from  our  plantations  in  North  America,  which  abounded 
in  materials  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  and, 
to  encourage   this   new  policy,  offered  to  grant  bounties 
and    premiums    to    such    across    the   Atlantic    as  would 
undertake  to  provide  the  requisite  articles.      "I  am  per- 
suaded," writes  Tucker  in   his  "Theory  of  Commerce," 
after  describing  the  great  benefit  that  ensued  from  these 
measures,  "that  impartial  posterity  will  acknowledge  that, 
if  ever  a  statesman  deserved  well  of  the  public,  Sir  Eobert 
"Walpole  was  this  man."* 

But  posterity,  in  its  remembrance  of  statesmen  who, 
though  great  and  wise  in  the  main,  have  yet  left  behind 
them  a  reputation  not  unsullied  by  some  mixture  of  evil,  is 
too  apt  to  fix  its  regard  on  the  evil  instead  of  the  good,  on 
the  shade  to  the  exclusion  of  the  light.  Sir  Eobert  Walpole 
has  been  handed  down  by  history  as  the  great  Minister  of 
Corruption,  who  kept  his  majorities  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  lavish  distribution  of  Treasury  gold,  and 
whose  simple  creed  was  that  every  man  has  his  price.  We 
forget  in  his  vices  the  virtues  of  the  minister  under  whom 
England  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  peace  as  she  had  never 
enjoyed  them  since  the  days  of  James  I.,  who  was  the  first 
to  place  our  system  of  finance  on  a  sound  footing,  and 
who,  unlike  many  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
in  power,  was  never  bloodthirsty  in  his  revenge. 

"  Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass ;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water." 


'  Coxe,  p.  164. 
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For  the  moment  Walpole's  scliemes  of  domestic  reform 
were  interrupted  by  an  event  which  might  have  resulted 
in  the  most  serious  consequences. 

The  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  both  at  home  and  abroad  had 
been  greatly  excited  by  the  news  from  Eome,  that  the 
wife  of  the  Pretender  had  been  delivered  of  a  son— after- 
wards the  unfortunate  Prince  Charles.  "It  is  the  most 
acceptable  news  which  can  reach  the  ears  of  a  good 
Englishman,"  writes  Bishop  Atterbury,  an  ambitious  pre- 
late and  head  of  the  Jacobite  Junta  in  England,  which  was 
ever  intriguing  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
occasion  was  considered  an  excellent  one  to  revive  an 
interest  in  the  exiled  family.  Eecent  events  had  also 
tended  to  make  the  adherents  of  the  old  line  somewhat 
sanguine.  The  South  Sea  scheme  and  its  failure  had 
been  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  German  mis- 
tresses of  the  King ;  the  feud  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  which,  though  recently  compromised 
by  a  forced  reconciliation,  still  existed  in  all  its  bitterness, 
was  branded  by  the  Jacobites  as  likely  to  be  most  disas- 
trous to  the  country;  the  King  was  constantly  crossing 
OA'er  to  Hanover,  and  it  was  evident  that  his  new 
empire  was  distasteful  to  him.  It  was  now  suggested  in 
pamphlets,  and  talked  about  in  the  coffee-houses,  that  this 
state  of  things  might  easily  be  altered.  In  his  palace  of 
the  Holy  Apostles  at  Eome  was  the  true  King  of  England 
an  Englishman  in  tastes  and  feelings,  who  was  ready  to 
pardon  his  rebellious  subjects,  provided  they  would  loyally 
turn  towards  him  and  aid  him  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  A  son  had  been  born  him — what  better  oppor- 
tunity could  there  be  for  a  repentant  people  to  admit  the 
errors  of  their  ways  than  the  present  ?     They  had  now 
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learned  at  what  a  cost  they  had  eflfected  the  exchange  from 
the  House  of  Stuart  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  All  they  had 
gained  was  a  foreigner  as  their  King  who  did  not  speak  their 
language  and  disliked  their  customs  ;  foreign  women  of  low 
morals  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  state ;  foreigners  usurp- 
ing English  titles  at  court,  and  enriching  themselves  with 
English  money ;  continental  wars  for  the  interests  of  a  petty 
province,  of  which  they  knew  nothing  and  cared  less.  Let 
them  acquire  wisdom  from  the  past,  and  make  England  the 
England  she  was  of  old,  and  not  an  island,  full  of  wealth 
and  resources,  for  the  convenience  of  a  German  princeling, 
and  to  minister  to  German  ambition.  With  the  recall  of 
the  true  Eoyal  Family,  English  interests  would  be  once 
more  dominant  in  the  State,  and  the  future  welfare  of  the 
country  assured.  So  certain  people  talked,  and  James  in 
the  seclusion  of  his  asylum,  within  the  shadow  of  the 
Vatican,  really  believed  that  the  nation  was  with  him,  and 
that  his  restoration  to  the  throne  was  at  hand. 

An  active  correspondence  now  ensued  between  the  Pre- 
tender and  his  adherents  in  England,  headed  by  Atterbury. 
The  great  object  of  the  party  was  to  obtain  a  foreign  force 
either  from  Spain  or  France  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
The  King  was  to  visit  Hanover  in  the  summer.  Imme- 
diately on  his  departure,  the  foreign  legion  was  to  land 
in  Sussex,  accompanied  by  the  inspiring  presence  of  James. 
At  once  the  head  of  the  Stuarts  was  to  be  proclaimed  king 
throughout  the  country.  The  Tower  was  to  be  seized,  and 
the  bullion  in  the  Bank  and  Exchequer  was  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  cause.  These  measures  carried  out, 
it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  nation,  groaning 
under  Hanoverian  misrule,  would  unanimously  declare  for 
the  old  line.     Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  Jacobites, 
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tliis  very  practicable  scheme  was  soon  discovered,  and  the 
conspirators  brought  to  trial. 

Walpole  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  prosecutions  that 
ensued.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  for  a  year 
at  his  instigation.  A  select  committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  plot.  The  evidence  against  Atterbury 
was  overwhelming,  and  sentence  of  exile  was  passed  upon 
him.  Imprisonment,  confiscation  of  property,  or  behead- 
ing, according  to  the  extent  of  guilt,  became  the  fate  of 
the  remainder  of  this  misguided  band  which  had  essayed 
to  depose  a  reigning  monarch. 

Aware  that  certain  Papists  and  Non-jurors  were  at  the 
root  of  every  attempt  against  the  House  of  Hanover,  Walpole 
now  resolved  to  make  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guUty.   He 
introduced  a  bill  to  raise  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  by 
taxing  the  estates  of  all  Eoman  Catholics  and  Non-jurors. 
The  measure  was  opposed  by  several  members  of  the  House 
of   Commons  who,  though  loyal  to  the  throne,  strongly 
objected  to  persecution  on  account  of  religious  opinions. 
"Walpole,  in  defence  of  his  scheme,  represented  "the  great 
dangers  incurred  by  this  nation  since  the  Reformation,  from 
the  constant  endeavours  of  Papists  to  subvert  our  happy 
constitution  and  the  Protestant  religion  by  the  most  cruel, 
violent,  and  unjustifiable  methods ;  that  he  would  not  take 
upon  him  to  charge  any  particular  person  among  them  with 
being  concerned  in  this  horrid  conspiracy.      That  it  was 
notorious  that  many  of  them  had  been  engaged  in  the  Preston 
rebellion,  and  some  were  executed  for  it;  and  the  present  plot 
was  contrived  at  Eome,  and  countenanced  in  popish  coun- 
tries ;  that  many  of  the  Papists  were  not  only  well-wishers 
to  it,  but  had  contributed  large  sums  for  so  nefarious  a 
pm-pose,  and  therefore  he  thought  it  but  reasonable  they 
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should   bear  an  extraordinary  share  of  the   expenses   to 
which  they  had  subjected  the  nation." 

Shortly  before  Christmas  the  bill  became  law.  It  is 
impossible  to  acquit  Walpole,  in  the  introduction  of  this 
harsh  and  invidious  measure,  of  the  .charge  of  intolerance. 
That  men  should  be  made  to  suifer  for  the  profession  of 
religious  opinions,  unless  dangerous  to  the  State,  is  tyranny 
of  the  cruellest  and  most  irritating  kind.  Such  policy, 
instead  of  suppressing  a  creed,  all  the  more  increases  the 
devotion  of  its  adherents,  and  keeps  alive,  through  the  spirit 
of  martyrdom,  much  which  would  die  out  under  a  wise  and 
judicious  system  of  toleration.  That  an  innocent  majority 
should  be  made  to  bear  the  sins  of  a  guilty  minority  is 
contrary  to  all  ideas  of  justice.  Walpole  said  truly  when 
he  advised  the  imposition  of  this  tax,  that  the  EebeUion 
of  '15  and  the  Atterbury  plot  were  due  to  the  intrigues 
of  Eoman  Catholics  and  Non-jurors.  But  he  knew  per- 
fectly well  who  were  the  Papists  and  the  disaffected,  who 
were  always  hanging  about  the  antechambers  of  Yersailles 
and  Madrid,  sowing  discord  and  suggesting  treason.  The 
last  actions  of  the  Jacobites  had  plainly  shown  that  as  a 
party  they  were  in  England  weak  and  lukewarm.  The 
majority  of  the  English  Eoman  Catholics,  though  they 
professed  no  affection  for  the  House  of  Hanover,  were  yet 
quite  content  to  give  the  new  dynasty  a  fair  trial,  and, 
provided  their  religious  scruples  were  respected,  to  live 
in  peace  with  the  existing  Government.  Both  of  the 
Jacobite  insurrections  prove  that  in  England  at  least  the 
followers  of  the  Pretender  were  few  in  number  and  feeble 
in  action.  From  the  EebeUion  of  1715,  and  from  the 
EebeUion  of  1745,  eliminate  the  Scotch  adherents,  the  Irish 
adventurers,    and   the   French  volunteers,    and   how   few 
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Englishmen  of  birth  and  fortune  took  up  arms  in  the 
cause  of  the  White  Cockade  ?  In  1715,  when  the  rebels 
made  their  appearance  in  the  northern  counties,  hardly  a 
squire  or  yeoman  swelled  their  ranks.  And  when  in  the 
affair  of  1745  Prince  Charles  had  marched  to  Derby,  save 
a  few  volunteers  from  Manchester,  not  an  Englishman, 
Protestant  or  Papist,  enlisted  himself  under  his  banner. 
Thus  in  identifying  the  English  Eoman  Catholics  en  masse 
with  the  Jacobite  insurgents,  and  making  their  lands  smart 
for  a  union  that  did  not  exist,  "Walpole  committed  not 
only  an  act  of  unstatesmanlike  intolerance,  but  passed  a 
gratuitous  and  unfounded  stigma  upon  an  upright,  honour- 
able, and  passively  patriotic  party.  He  knew  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Jacobites  were  the  chieftains  of  a  few  dis- 
satisfied clans  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  a  few  English 
peers,  and  the  penniless  Irish  at  Paris,  who  would  have 
drawn  their  swords  for  anybody  or  any  cause,  provided 
their  empty  pockets  could  have  been  filled  with  gold. 
Instead  of  levying  a  tax  upon  the  whole  of  the  English 
Eoman  Catholics,  had  Walpole  contented  himself  with 
taxing  or  even  confiscating  the  property  of  those  only  who 
were  really  guilty  of  the  crime  of  plotting  against  the 
throne,  it  would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  his 
usual  sense  of  mercy  and  discretion.  Had  he  made  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  Earl  of  Orrery, 
Lord  North,  Lord  Gower,  and  the  other  intriguers  pay 
heavily  for  their  disaffection  he  would  have  punished  the 
true  criminals  and  escaped  the  charge  of  an  unworthy 
oppression.* 

For  his  services  to  the    country,   and   for  the  jealous 
manner  in  which  he  guarded  the  interests  of  the  Crown 

♦  Coxe  defends  Walpole  in  this  matter. 
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Walpole  was  now  to  receive  his  reward.  The  King  had 
long  wished  to  raise  his  faithful  minister  to  the  Upper 
House,  but  the  honour  had  been  invariably  declined.  This 
refusal  at  first  appears  extraordinary.  The  birth  of  Walpole 
fully  justified  him  in  accepting  a  peerage,  his  fortune  was 
ample,  and  the  House  of  Lords  was  in  those  days  not 
only  the  most  dignified,  but  the  most  important  of  the 
two  chambers  of  the  Legislature,  The  Eevolution  of  1688 
had  placed  the  control  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
the  chief  county  families,  and  the  influence  of  the  peerage 
was  enormous.  The  peers  were  all-powerful  at  Court ; 
they  held  the  chief  offices  in  the  State ;  and,  thanks  to 
close  boroughs  and  nomination  boroughs,  they  could 
through  their  nominees  often  turn  the  scale  in  the  divisions 
of  the  Lower  House.  When  a  commoner  had  done  dis- 
tinguished service,  as  had  been  the  case  with  Stanhope, 
he  was  rewarded  with  a  coronet.  In  every  Ministry 
that  was  formed  the  peers  preponderated.  Walpole  was 
the  first  chief  of  a  Cabinet  who  did  not  possess  a  seat 
in  the  Upper  House.  Even  at  the  present  day,  in  spite 
of  the  two  Eeform  Bills,  we  can  almost  count  on  one 
hand  the  administrations  since  the  Eevolution  that  have 
been  led  by  a  commoner. 

Why,  then,  did  Walpole  refuse  an  honour  which  it  was 
the  custom  of  his  predecessors  to  accept,  and  which  would 
have  to  all  appearances  strengthened  his  position  in  the 
country  ?  The  answer  is  easily  found.  In  spite  of  the  ia- 
fluence  exercised  by  the  great  governing  families,  Walpole 
was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  growing  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  mere  fact  alone  that  the  second  chamber 
was  the  guardian  of  the  public  purse,  and  possessed  as  its 
special  prerogative  the  right  of  instituting  money  bills,  was 
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sufl&cient  in  itself  to  make  Walpole,  so  long  as  he 
remained  in  power,  prefer  the  green  benches  of  the  one 
to  the  red  benches  of  the  other.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Walpole  was  absolute.  He  could  maintain  or  defeat 
a  policy  by  his  eloquence ;  he  could  obtain  what  money 
he  required;  he  was  popular  in  the  chamber;  its  busy 
practical  life  suited  him ;  no  rival  worthy  of  his  steel 
had  as  yet  appeared;  and  whenever  he  encountered 
opposition,  his  exquisite  tact  knew  how  to  crush  it  openly 
by  argument,  or  tamper  with  it  secretly  by  bribery.  In  the 
art  of  manipulating  majorities  he  was  a  consummate  master. 
He  lived  in  a  time  when  a  gentleman  thought  no  more 
of  selling  his  vote  than  he  now  does  of  selKng  his  game 
or  his  fruit.  And  the  opportunities  for  corruption  were 
enormous.  The  House  of  Commons  ever  since  the  Eevo- 
lution  of  1688  had  been  developing  its  strength  and 
power  till  shrewd  politicians  like  Walpole  saw  that 
the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  the  Lower  House 
would  be  supreme  in  the  State.  Already  ministers  were 
responsible  to  it  for  their  actions;  its  votes  maintained 
the  army  and  the  navy ;  it  criticized  every  measure 
sanctioned  by  the  Government.  And  yet,  whilst  exer- 
cising this  authority,  the  House  of  Commons  was  virtually 
an  irresponsible  assembly.  At  the  present  day  a  member 
of  Parliament  is  responsible  to  the  country,  and  the 
observed  of  all  observers.  His  speeches  are  published ; 
his  votes  are  publicly  recorded  in  the  division  lists ;  he 
may  betray  his  constituents,  but  his  treachery  is  no  sooner 
committed  than  it  is  discovered.  But  in  the  days  of 
Walpole  the  working  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
wrapped  in  mystery.  There  were  no  newspapers  to  give 
an  account  of  the  speeches  that  had  been  delivered  •  the 
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division  lists  were  unpublished ;  beyond  tbe  elasticity  of 
the  human  conscience  no  restraint  interfered  with  the 
action  of  a  member  of  Parliament.  The  consequence  was 
that  there  existed  a  large  population  of  hireling  politicians 
in  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  embraced  the  profes- 
sion of  politics  solely  to  make  pecuniary  capital.  They 
sold  their  votes  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  were  ready, 
provided  the  guineas  of  the  Treasury  were  forthcoming, 
to  support  or  oppose  as  was  required  of  them.  This  venal 
band  Walpole  well  knew  how  to  maintain.  As  head  of 
the  Treasury  it  was  easy  for  him  to  obtain  their  adherence, 
to  command  their  loyalty,  and  to  make  them  rally  round 
him  when  a  doubtful  measure  had  to  be  passed  or  a  strong 
opposition  to  be  encountered.  He  was  wise  in  remaining  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  would 
be  a  new  comer,  his  authority  overshadowed  by  that  of  great 
names,  and  he  would  be  excluded  from  dealing  with  the 
subject  he  most  liked — Finance.  For  these  reasons  he  de- 
clined a  peerage  for  himself,  but  accepted  it  for  his  eldest 
son,  Robert,  who  was  created  Baron  Walpole,  of  "\^^alpole, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  The  wording  of  the  patent 
shows  how  high  was  the  appreciation  of  the  Xing  for  his 
minister  : 

"  Our  most  beloved  and  most  faithful  counsellor  Eobert 
Walpole,  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  with  the 
assistance  of  other  select  persons,  and  Chancellor  of  oiu* 
Exchequer,  having  highly  recommended  himself  to  our 
royal  favour,  by  his  many  services  to  us,  to  our  House, 
and  to  his  own  country,  we  did  not  thinlt  him  unworthy 
to  be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  the  Peers  of  this  realm ; 
but  though  he  rather  chooses  to  merit  the  highest  titles 
than  to  wear  them,  we  have,  hoAA'ever,  thought  fit,  in  order 
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to  ennoble  his  family,  to  confer  upon  the  son  the  honour 
due  to  the  father,  and  to  raise  to  the  peerage  Eobert 
"Walpole,  junior,  Esquire,"  &c. 

It  was  natural  that  the  paramount  authority  of  Walpole 
should  give  rise  to  much  secret  jealousy  among  those  who 
were  anxious  for  the  favour  of  the  King.  As  Sunderland 
and  Stanhope  had  intrigued  against  the  power  of  Towns- 
hend  and  Walpole  in.  the  late  Ministry,  so  now  the  same 
tactics  were  pursued  in  the  present  Cabinet  by  one  of  the 
ablest  men  of  his  time.  On  the  death  of  Scraggs,  the  late 
Secretary  of  State,  the  seals  were  conferred  upon  Lord 
Carteret,  who  had  been  the  friend  of  Stanhope,  and  who, 
under  his  auspices,  had  been  appointed  Ambassador  to 
Sweden.  A  brilliant  classic,  an  accomplished  linguist,  a 
powerful  orator.  Lord  Carteret  used  all  his  arts  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  his  sovereign.  He  soon  succeeded. 
He  was  the  only  English  minister  who  could  speak  German, 
and  this  fact  alone  was  sufficient  to  establish  cordiality 
between  the  King  and  himself.  But  Carteret  was  not 
only  the  accomplished  scholar  and  the  astute  statesman 
— he  was  a  keen  man  of  pleasure,  fond  of  wine,  fond  of 
women,  and  an  excellent  raconteur.  The  monarch  and  his 
minions  were  charmed  with  the  new  Secretary  of  State, 
who  was  always  agreeable,  always  amusing,  and,  like 
Godolphin,  never  in  the  way  and  never  out  of  it. 

Conscious  of  the  influence  he  possessed  with  the  King, 
Carteret  now  determined  to  make  a  party  for  himself,  and 
oust  his  colleagues  from  office.  It  was  the  fate  of  all 
cabinets  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  be 
torn  by  internal  divisions.  Carteret  had  no  difficulty,  as 
Stanhope  and  Sunderland  had  had  no  difficulty,  in  obtain- 
ing a  following.     By  his  wit  and  his  promises  he  gained 
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over  to  Ms  side  the  Countess  of  Darlington,  one  of  the 
mistresses  of  the  King,  and  her  sister,  Madame  de  Platen. 
He  next  secured  the  adherence  of  Lord  Carleton,  the 
Privy  Seal,  the  Duke  of  Eoxburgh,  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland,  and  Lord  Cadogan,  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
Thus  supported,  Carteret  began  to  show  his  hand.  He 
approved  of  the  German  policy  instituted  by  the  King, 
and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Hanover.  He 
professed  to  exercise  considerable  influence  over  the  mind 
of  Cardinal  Dubois,  the  Minister  of  Prance,  and  endea- 
voured to  let  the  King  perceive  that,  if  there  was  one  man 
in  his  Cabinet  who  could  be  of  service  in  cementing  a 
strong  alliance  between  the  Courts  of  Versailles  and  St. 
James's,  it  was  the  Secretary  for  the  Southern  Department. 
He  sneered  at  Townshend  and  disparaged  the  abilities  of 
"Walpole.  In  all  his  suggestions  and  insinuations  he  was 
assisted  by  the  adherence  of  the  Countess  of  DarUngton 
and  Madame  de  Platen. 

These  underhand  intrigues  did  not,  however,  escape  the 
watchful  eyes  of  either  Townshend  or  Walpole.  Not  a 
move  was  made  by  Carteret  but  was  mated  by  the 
brother  ministers.  Carteret  had  ingratiated  himself  with 
Lady  Darlington  and  Madame  de  Platen.  Townshend  had 
secured  the  good  offices  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  the 
favourite  mistress  of  the  King ;  in  one  of  his  letters 
she  is  "  the  good  Duchess  and  their  fast  friend."  In 
those  days  men  of  birth  and  honour,  nay,  even  pillars  of 
the  Church,  thought  it  neither  derogatory  to  their  rank 
nor  repulsive  to  their  sense  of  probity  to  pay  court  to  a 
royal  mistress  in  order  to  attain  the  ends  they  had  in 
view.  Carteret  supported  the  King's  German  measures  and 
furthered  the  policy  of  Bernstorf  and  Bothmar.    Townshend 
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satisfactorily  proved  to  his  master  how  unwise  such,  policy 
was,  and,  aided  by  his  "  fast  friend,"  procured  the  disgrace 
of  Bernstorf.  Carteret  had  advised  that  strong  measures 
should  be  taken  by  Hanover  against  Russia,  who  was 
desirous  of  attacking  Sweden;  Townshend,  on  the  other 
hand,  warmly  opposed  such  suggestions,  and  said  that  if 
they  were  adopted  England  would  be  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  Czar.  The  warning  of  Townshend  was  attended 
to,  and  the  triumphant  Secretary  wrote  to  "Walpole  that 
the  King  had  declined  to  sign  any  paper  relating  to  British 
affairs,  save  in  his,  Townshend' s,  presence.  When  the 
sovereign  wanted  money,  "Walpole,  supreme  in  the  Com- 
mons, never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  request,  till  George 
in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  cried  out  that  "  his  good  Walpole  " 
could  create  gold  out  of  nothing,  and  that  he  never  had 
his  equal  in  business. 

The  struggle  for  supremacy,  therefore,  stood  thus  : 
Carteret  was  the  clever  agreeable  minister,  the  confi- 
dential friend,  who  never  dissented  from  his  master's 
opinions,  and  who  was  always  willing  to  carry  out  the 
royal  poUcy ;  yet  the  King  could  not  help  finding  that 
when  the  reasons  of  Carteret  were  pitted  against  the 
arguments  of  Townshend,  the  latter  were  always  the 
more  convincing,  and  were  always  finally  adopted ;  added 
to  this  was  the  important  fact  that  Walpole  easily  ob- 
tained all  parliamentary  supplies  that  were  requii-ed,  and 
that  he  possessed  an  authority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  in  the  City  to  which  Carteret  could  never  attain. 
Shallow  courtiers,  who  saw  how  pleased  George  was  in 
the  society  of  Carteret,  how  long  and  confidential  were 
their  conversations,  predicted  that  the  brother  ministers 
would  soon  have  to  give  place  to  their  brilliant  rival ;   but 
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politicians  and  far-seeing  men,  who  knew  how  the  counsels 
of  Townshend  and  Walpole  carried  the  day,  felt  that  the 
division  in  the  Cabinet  would  soon  be  healed  and  Carteret 
be  forced  to  retire.  Carteret  was  the  friend  of  the  Crown, 
but  Townshend  and  Walpole  were  its  advisers. 

The  contest  between  the  two  was  soon  to  be  decided. 
The  greater  part  of  these  intrigues  and  counter-iutrigues 
had  taken  place  on  the  Continent.  The  Xing  had  crossed 
over  to  Hanover  early  in  the  summer  of  1723,  and  though 
it  was  unusual  for  the  two  Secretaries  of  State  to  accom- 
pany him,  yet,  as  Carteret's  society  was  so  pleasing  to  the 
sovereign  as  to  be  indispensable,  and  as  Townshend  had 
no  intention  of  allowiag  his  plotting  colleague  to  have 
the  field  entirely  to  himself,  both  ministers  found  them- 
selves lodged  at  Herrenhausen,  whilst  Walpole  remained 
at  home  acting  as  sole  Secretary  of  State  iu  addition  to  his 
other  duties. 

In  the  frequent  correspondence  that  ensued  between  the 
brothers  it  is  amusing  to  read  the  remarks  that  Townshend 
passes  upon  his  colleague,  and  how  he  chuckles  over  Car- 
teret's defeats.  "  I  am  sorry,"  he  writes  to  Walpole,* 
"  the  false  and  vain  accounts  which  our  friend  [Carteret] 
thinks  proper  to  send  over  of  his  superior  interest  at  this 
place  should  make  the  least  impression  on  any  one,  or 
have  given  you  a  moment's  uneasiness.  ...  I  can  ass;ire 
you  that  nothing  has  passed  here  that  can,  without  the 
greatest  falsehood,  be  wrested  to  give  the  least  counte- 
nance to  any  such  opinion." 

When  Baron  Sparre,  the  Swedish  Ambassador  at  Han- 
over, endeavoured  to  procure  the  assistance  of  the  Electo- 
rate against  the  designs  of  Eussia,  Townshend  took  the 

*  "Hardwicke  Papers,"  July  28,  1723.     Coxe. 
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contrary  view  of  the  matter  to  Bemstorf  and  Carteret, 
who  were  in  favour  of  a  pecuniary  aid  being  granted  to 
Sweden.  "I  must  acquaint  you,"  writes  Townshend 
triumphantly  to  Walpole,*  "  with  a  struggle  I  have  had 
here  with  M.  Bernstorf  and  Lord  Carteret,  which  has 
ended  as  well  as  could  be  wished.  ...  I  could  not  think 
it  for  our  master's  service  to  advise  him  to  an  expense, 
neither  justifiable  by  our  treaties  nor  of  any  service 
towards  averting  the  present  danger,  and  which  might 
have  opened  the  way  for  repeated  applications  of  the  same 
nature.  ...  As  soon  as  Bernstorf  came  out,  Carteret  and 
I  went  in  to  the  Bang  together,  where  the  point  was  fairly 
battled,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  King  entirely 
agree  with  me  in  opinion,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  to  the 
no  small  mortification  of  my  antagonist.  ...  I  have  the 
satisfaction  to  assure  you  that  as  I  never  saw  the  King 
in  righter  dispositions,  even  in  relation  to  those  interests 
towards  which  he  may  naturally  be  supposed  somewhat 
partial,  so  I  never  at  any  time,  since  I  had  the  honour  to 
serve  him,  was  used  with  half  the  confidence  and  visible 
marks  of  distinction  that  I  have  met  with  since  my  being 
here.  .  .  .  The  King  continues  his  resolution  of  sign- 
ing no  paper  relating  to  his  British  affairs  but  in  my 
presence.  .  .  . 

"  My  brother  Carteret  set  out  with  making  his  court  to 
Bernstorf,  Countess  Platen,  and  Madame  de  Wendt,  an 
old  friend  of  Lord  Sunderland,  who  is  supposed  to  govern 
the  Countess,  and  I  suppose  he  hoped  to  make  use  of 
Schrader,  Plessen,  and  such  like  emissaries  and  intelli- 
gencers, brought  up  to  lying  and  intrigue.  I  make  it  my 
chief  business  to  pay  my  court  to  our  master;    and  to 

■^  "  Hard-wfcke  Papers,"  no  date.'    Coxe. 
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preserve  the  confidence  of  our  old  friends,  taking  care  at 
the  same  time  to  show  all  the  civilities  I  safely  can  to  the 
others.  I  see  no  reason  hitherto  to  repent  of  the  interest 
I  have  made  choice  of,  though  my  brother  secretary,  I 
believe,  does,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  countenance  of  his 
friends,  and  by  his  behaviour  to  me,  which  grows  more 
supple  than  it  was  at  first.  As  for  Bernstorf,  his  own 
creatures  acknowledge  that  he  has  less  credit  with  the 
King  than  ever.  If  there  be  a  place  in  the  world  where 
faction  and  intrigue  are  natural  and  in  fashion,  it  is  here, 
which  makes  it  no  easy  task  for  a  stranger  to  behave 
himself  inoffensively :  however,  I  am  very  sure  I  have 
lost  no  friend,  and  I  think  I  have  made  no  enemy;  though 
it  is  not  a  very  agreeable  situation  to  be  eternally  upon 
one's  guard  from  all  quarters." 

"  My  colleague,"  he  writes  some  time  later,  "  is  gone 
out  a-shooting  for  some  days ;  he  seems  to  be  pretty  much 
at  the  stand  what  course  to  steer  next,  having  no  great 
reason  hitherto  to  be  satisfied  with  his  negotiations."  On 
the  death  of  Sir  William  Strickland  the  post  of  Commissary 
became  vacant.  Walpole  had  recommended  one  Wescomb 
for  the  vacancy.  Lord  Carteret  a  man  called  Burroughs. 
The  claims  of  the  rival  candidates  came  before  the  King. 
Much  to  Townshend's  satisfaction,  who  had  vigorously 
supported  "Walpole's  nomination,  Wescomb  was  appointed. 
"Perhaps  you  may  have  some  curiosity  to  know,"  he 
writes  to  his  brother-in-law,  "what  my  good  colleague's 
behaviour  was  upon  this  victory.  We  came  home  very 
lovingly  together,  and  he  was  lavish  on  his  old  topic,  how 
well  he  intended  to  live  with  you  and  me.  I  beg  that 
these  particulars  may  not  be  mentioned  to  anybody  but 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;    since  nothing  would   give  his 
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Majesty  greater  offence  than  our  making  any  such  affair 
a  matter  of  triumph ;  and  the  less  we  boast,  the  more  we 
shall  certainly  have  to  boast  of." 

This  prediction  was  soon  to  be  realised.     The  condition 
of  affairs  on  the  Continent  rendered  it  most  desirable  that 
a  cordial  alliance  should  be  maintaiaed  between  England 
and  France.      The   English   minister  in   Paris  was  one 
Sir  Luke  Schaub,  a  Swiss   by  birth,  who,  having  been 
Stanhope's  confidential   secretary,  had  been  rapidly  ad- 
vanced in  the  diplomatic  service.     Between  Carteret  and 
Sir  Luke  there  was  a  complete  understanding ;  Sir  Luke, 
as  became  one  who  had  been  indebted  to  Stanhope,  hated 
the  Townshend-Walpole  administration,  and  was  only  too 
willing  to  further  the  schemes  of  Carteret  in  his  struggle 
for  political  supremacy.      At  this  time  a  marriage  had 
been  arranged  between  a  daughter  of  Madame  de  Platen 
and  the  Count  St.  Florentin,  son  of  La  Yrilliere,  the  French 
Secretary  of  State,  provided  that  La  Vrilliere  were  created 
a  French  duke.     This  condition  Madame  La  Vrilliere  had 
made  a  sine  qua  non.     King  George   was   very  anxious 
that  the  union  should  take  place,  and  instructions  were 
accordingly  sent  out  by  Carteret  to  Schaub  to  use  all  his 
influence  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Regent  of  France 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XY.,  to  obtain  the  desired 
dukedom.     Townshend,  aware  of  the  hostility  of  Schaub 
towards  himself,    thought   it   prudent  that  the   English 
minister  should  be  watched,  and  not  be  entirely  intrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  a  matter  in  which  the  King  was  much 
interested. 

Another  reason  also  induced  Townshend  to  come  to 
this  conclusion.  On  the  death  of  Cardinal  Dubois,  which 
had   only   recently   occurred,   the   Duke  of  Orleans   had 
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recalled  to  power  Count  Noce,  an  intimate  friend,  who 
had  been  disgraced  by  the  late  Cardinal.  Now  between 
Count  Noce  and  Sir  Luke  there  was  ill-blood,  the  Count 
believing  that  the  English  minister  had  been  instrumental 
with  the  Cardinal  in  procuring  his  disgrace.  Both  Towns- 
hend  and  ^"alpole  well  knew  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  easily  led  by  those  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  and 
that  disastrous  consequences  might  happen  to  English 
interests  if  the  Duke  allowed  himself  to  be  poisoned  by 
the  personal  enmity  of  Count  Noce.  Townshend  therefore 
suggested  that  some  one  should  be  appointed  to  go  oyer  to 
Paris  to  watch  the  conduct  of  Schaub,  and  to  ascertain  the 
exact  state  of  affairs.  The  King,  much  to  the  delight  of 
the  brother  ministers,  warmly  approved  of  the  idea.  "But 
as  on  the  one  hand,"  writes  ToAvnshend  to  "Walpole  from 
Hanover,*  "it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Eing  to  be 
apprised,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  the  real  situation  of  affairs 
in  France,  so  on  the  other  hand  it  will  require  great 
caution  and  address  to  come  at  the  truth  in  such  a  manner 
as  may  neither  hurt  Sir  Luke  Schaub's  credit  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  nor  create  a  jealousy  in  Sir  Luke,  of  the 
King's  intending  to  withdraw  his  confidence  from  him. 
Upon  these  considerations,  his  Majesty  has  thought  it  not 
advisable  to  send  any  one  directly  to  France  from  this 
place,  which  could  not  have  been  done  without  noise  and 
giving  umbrage  of  one  kind  or  other,  but  has  rather 
chosen  to  have  somebody  in  whose  fidelity  and  dexterity 
he  can  depend  set  out  from  England,  and  take  Paris  on 
his  way  hither,  under  pretence  of  a  cui'iosity  to  see  that 
place,  and  without  owning  to  any  one  living  the  business 
he  is  employed  in."     The  person  thus  selected  was  Horace 

*  "Ilardwicke  Papers,"  .September  21,  1723.     Coxe. 
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Walpole,  wlio  was  dispatched  to  Paris  under  pretence 
of  arranging  the  accession  of  Portugal  to  the  Quadruple 
Alliance. 

A  few  words  about  Horace  Walpole.  He  was  the  only 
surviving  brother  of  Sir  Eobert,  and  had  early  given  signs 
of  the  talents  which  afterwards  distinguished  him.  At 
Cambridge  he  had  taken  high  honours,  and,  like  Lord 
Carteret,  was  regarded  in  after-life  as  one  of  the  best 
classical  scholars  of  the  day.  On  quitting  the  University 
he  identified  himself  with  the  Whig  party,  and  accompanied 
General  Stanhope  to  Spain  in  the  capacity  of  military 
secretary,  where  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona. 
But,  preferring  politics  to  the  sword,  after  a  brief  interval 
spent  as  secretary  to  Lord  Carleton,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  afterwards  as  secretary  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  Lord  Townshend,  during  the  congress  at  Gertruyden- 
berg,  he  entered  Parliament  in  1713,  and  became  a  stanch 
adherent  of  the  Whig  policy.  He  took  the  part  of  the 
French  Protestant  refugees,  and  warmly  denounced  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was 
appointed  by  Lord  Townshend  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
and  became  actively  engaged  during  his  brother's  ad- 
ministration in  all  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  When  the 
country  was  threatened  by  the  first  Jacobite  rebellion, 
Horace  Walpole  was  sent  to  Holland  to  obtain  additional 
military  aid,  and  acquitted  himself  of  his  duties  in  the 
most  judicious  and  expeditious  manner.  When  Sweden 
conscious  of  her  might,  began  to  assume  the  aggres- 
sive, he  was  dispatched  again  to  the  Hague  to  form  an 
alliance  between  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  for  the  pro- 
tection of  commerce  in  the  Baltic ;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  agents  in  forming  the  Triple  Alliance  between  England 
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France,  and  the  States- General,  until,  for  reasons  highly 
creditable  to  his  honour,  he  sent  in  his  resignation.  At 
the  overthrow  of  the  Townshend-Walpole  administration 
he  retired  from  public  life,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was 
summoned  by  his  brother  to  undertake  this  secret  mission 
that  he  again  served  the  State. 

On  arriving  at  Paris  Horace  Walpole  at  once  made  good 
use  of  his  letters  of  introduction,  and  soon  perceived  the 
exact  situation  of  affairs.  He  wrote  home  that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  most  anxious  to  continue  on  good  terms  with 
England,  that  it  was  quite  true  that  a  most  bitter  feeling 
existed  between  Count  Noce  and  Sir  Luke  Schaub,  and 
that,  thanks  to  the  prejudices  instilled  by  the  Count,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  had  withdrawn  his  confidence  entirely 
from  Sir  Luke.  He  then  hinted  that  Sir  Luke,  a  Swiss,  a 
man  of  no  birth,  wanting  in  tact,  and  of  not  much  ability, 
was  scarcely  the  proper  representative  of  England  at  the 
Erench  Court,  especially  as  the  Parisians  cordially  dis- 
liked the  man.  Throughout  his  correspondence,  whenever 
Horace  has  occasion  to  mention  the  name  of  Schaub,  it  is 
always  in  disparaging  terms.  Could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
The  one  went  to  supplant  the  other,  and  it  was  scarcely  in 
human  nature  for  the  criticism  that  ensued  to  be  either 
just  or  favourable.  Without  believing  all  the  strictures 
passed  upon  Sir  Luke  by  Horace  "Walpole,  there  is  little 
doubt  he  was  not  a  flttuig  person  to  represent  the  interests 
of  England  in  the  first  society  of  Europe.  He  was  not  a 
gentleman,  he  lacked  all  the  social  charms  his  office  im- 
plies, he  was  untruthful  and  clumsy  in  his  lies,  and 
he  was  considered  a  bore  at  the  court  to  which  he  was 
accredited. 

In  writing  to  Lord  Carteret  Schaub  had  made  it  appear 
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that  La  Vrilliere  would  without  difficulty  obtain  his 
coveted  dukedom.  Yet  the  contrary  was  the  fact.  Horace 
Walpole  had  been  closeted  secretly  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  the  question  of  the  dukedom  discussed.  The 
Duke  had  said  he  wished  nothing  better  than  to  oblige 
his  good  brother  of  England,  but  the  French  aristocracy 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  elevation  of  La  Vrilliere  to 
the  peerage ;  he  had  no  claims  to  such  an  honour ;  Schaub 
was  very  much  epris  with  Madame  La  Vrilliere,  and  had 
deceived  the  King  of  England  by  false  reports.  "In 
fact,"  said  the  Eegent,  "in  this  request  the  dignity  of 
France  is  involved,  for  it  is  said  that  the  King  of  England, 
not  being  able  to  marry  his  bastard  daughter  to  an  English 
nobleman,  has  therefore  sent  her  over  to  France,  as  if  any 
one  were  good  enough  for  our  noblesse?''  Thus  spoke  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  conversation  was  duly  trans- 
mitted to  Whitehall.  It  was  evident,  wrote  Horace,  that 
Sir  Luke  had  exceeded  his  powers ;  that  his  indiscreet 
haste  had  compromised  the  honour  of  the  King,  and  that 
La  Vrilliere  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  a  coronet. 

Scarcely  had  the  intelligence  reached  Sir  Eobert  "Walpole 
than  the  news  arrived  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  An  epicure,  a  roue^  and  not  a  little  of  the  sot, 
he  had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  but  having  declined  to 
follow  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  hastened  his  end, 
and  passed  away  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He  was  succeeded 
as  First  Minister  of  France  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  a  man 
equally  profligate,  but  lacking  the  talents  and  geniality  of 
his  predecessor.  Schaub,  who  disliked  Horace  Walpole 
with  all  the  spite  and  jealousy  of  a  man  who  feels  he  is 
being  spied  upon  by  a  rival,  thought  the  appoiatment  of  a 
new  minister  a  good  opportunity  to  recover  lost  ground. 
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He  lamentably  failed.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  sought  an 
interview  with  Horace  Walpole,  and  complained  that  Sir 
Luke  was  a  nuisance,  that  he  had  been  importunate  in  the 
La  Vrilliere  affair,  and  that  nothing  would  induce  the 
young  King  or  the  French  aristocracy  to  grant  the  favour 
requested  by  the  King  of  England.  Horace  reported  these 
complaints  to  his  brother,  and  said  that  his  situation  at 
Paris  was  now  unbearable,  owing  to  the  peculiar  position 
in  which  he  stood  with  Sir  Luke — the  latter  being  ambas- 
sador, but  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  Court ;  Walpole  not 
ambassador,  but  in  the  confidence  of  the  Court — and  that 
he  must  either  be  recalled  home  or  be  appointed  to  succeed 
to  the  embassy. 

The  receipt  of  this  letter  decided  matters.  Both 
Townshend  and  Sir  Eobert  felt  that  now  if  ever  was 
the  time  to  compel  the  King  to  choose  between  Lord 
Carteret  and  themselves.  If  Schau.b — the  creature  of 
Carteret  and  the  interpreter  of  his  wishes — were  recalled, 
Carteret  could  not  fail  to  regard  such  dismissal  as  a 
reflection  upon .  himself,  and  the  result  would  be  his 
resignation  of  the  seals.  Thus  the  battle  lay  ostensibly 
between  Schaub  and  Horace  Walpole,  but  really  between 
Carteret  and  the  brother  ministers.  Sir  Eobert  now 
wrote  over  to  his  brother  begging  him  to  dispatch  an 
official  letter,  detailing  the  injury  done  to  English  interests 
by  the  appointment  of  Schaub,  and  the  personal  unpopu- 
larity of  the  man,  which  would  be  laid  before  the  King 
for  immediate  consideration.  Horace  acted  upon  these 
instructions  and  forwarded  the  required  indictment. 

In  this  dispatch  he  said  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to 
serve  his  Majesty  to  the  full  extent  of  his  abilities,  but 
that  at  Paris  it  was  simply  impossible  for  him  to  act  in  the 
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King's  interests  so  long  as  he  was  associated  with  Sir  Luke 
Schaub.  Towards  Sir  Luke  he  had  no  personal  animosity 
whatever,  but  he  differed  so  thoroughly  from  him  on  all 
points,  and  in  his  manner  of  dealing  with  people  and 
things,  that  he  was  unable  to  show  him  either  confidence 
or  friendship.  At  the  present  moment  he  was  much 
restricted  in  the  duties  that  were  necessary  for  him  to 
fulfil  owing  to  the  system  of  espionage  adopted  towards 
him  by  Sir  Luke.  Had  he  seen  that  Sir  Luke  was  a  man 
of  judgment  and  discretion,  he  would  have  been  only  too 
happy  to  consult  with  him  on  all  occasions ;  but,  to  speak 
frankly,  the  English  Ambassador  had  little  talent,  and  had 
so  acted  as  to  render  himself  "  odious  to  many  and  dis- 
agreeable to  everybody."  In  fact,  as  long  as  Sir  Luke 
remained  at  Paris,  so  long  would  the  interests  and  honour 
of  the  King  suffer. 

This  candid  epistle  produced  the  desired  effect.  Horace 
Walpole  was  appointed  ambassador  at  Paris.  Schaub  was 
recalled,  and  his  patron.  Lord  Carteret,  dispatched  to 
Dublin  as  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  imbecile  Duke  of 
Newcastle  succeeding  him  as  Secretary  of  State.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  marriage  between  the  daughter  of  Madame 
de  Platen  and  Count  St.  Florentin  took  place ;  the  mother 
of  the  bridegroom  contenting  herself  for  the  loss  of  the 
ducal  coronet  with  the  dowry  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
that  the  King  of  England  had  settled  upon  her  daughter- 
in-law.* 

The  removal  of  Carteret  to  Dublin  had  occurred  at  a 
moment  of  great  anxiety.  Never  had  a  Lord-Lieutenant 
been  appointed  to  take  office  under  more  trying  circum- 
stances.    For  some  time  past  Ireland  had  suffered  from  a 

*  "  Walpole  a  la  Cour  de  France,"  1723—1730.     Par  le  Conite  de  Baillon. 
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great  deficiency  in  her  copper  coinage.  The  small  trades- 
men had  to  resort  to  various  expedients  to  meet  the 
difficulty,  whilst  employers  of  labour  were  often  compelled 
to  pay  their  hands  with  pieces  of  card,  representing  a 
certain  value,  sealed  and  signed  with  their  names.  To 
remedy  this  evil,  Sunderland,  when  in  power,  had  devised 
a  scheme  to  improve  the  state  of  the  Irish  currency,  which 
now  fell  upon  Walpole,  as  head  of  the  Treasury,  to  carry 
out.  A  contract  had  been  entered  into  for  the  coining 
of  halfpence  and  farthings  to  the  amount  of  £108,000, 
between  the  Government  and  one  William  Wood,  whom 
Swift  in  his  Drapier  Letters  maliciously  calls  a  "  hardware 
man "  and  a  "  low  mechanic,"  but  who  in  reality  was 
proprietor  of  extensive  iron- works. 

From  the  very  first  Walpole  had  disapproved  of  the  idea  ; 
he  knew  that  an  irritable  and  discontented  race  like  the 
Irish  would  object  to  any  improvement  in  their  currency, 
unless  everything  connected  with  the  scheme  was  exclu- 
sively Irish — the  contractor  to  be  an  Irishman,  the  copper 
to  be  Irish  metal,  and  the  coin  to  be  turned  out  from 
a  mint  in  Dublin.  Walpole  was  also  aware,  from  certaia 
papers  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  Treasury,  that  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal  was  to  reap  large  profits  out  of  the 
contract,  and  that  should  such  a  fact  ever  be  made  public 
it  would  have  a  most  injurious  eff'ect,  not  only  upon  the 
Ministry,  but  also  upon  the  royal  family.  Still,  after  the 
support  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  received  from 
the  Duchess  in  checkmating  the  tactics  of  Carteret,  he 
felt  it  would  endanger  the  power  he  so  much  loved  if  he 
opposed  the  scheme  that  Sunderland  had  undertaken,  and 
which  the  favourite  mistress  of  the  King  was  determined 
upon  having  carried  out. 
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Desirous,  however,  that  all  just  grounds  of  complaint 
should  be  removed,  Walpole  took  especial  care  that  the 
new  currency  should  be  as  perfect  as  art  could  make  it. 
The  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  at  that  time  Master  of  the 
Mint,  and  the  execution  of  the  patent  was  intrusted  to  his 
hands.  In  workmanship  and  fineness  of  metal  the  new 
coinage  was  superior  to  that  of  England,  but  the  moment 
it  was  shipped  across  St.  George's  Channel  and  put  into 
circulation  the  fiercest  opposition  broke  out  throughout 
the  north  of  the  sister  isle.  The  Irish  refused  to  accept  it. 
A  cry  was  raised  that  the  coin  was  bad  both  in  weight  and 
quality,  and  that  the  new  currency  was  but  a  Saxon  trick 
to  benefit  certain  English  capitalists  at  the  expense  of  the 
prosperity  and  welfare,  of  Ireland.  The  leading  officials  in 
Dublin,  none  of  whom  had  been  consulted  in  the  passing 
of  the  patent,  and  who,  consequently,  were  very  indignant 
with  the  Government  at  the  slight,  warmly  supported  the 
opposition  of  the  people.  The  Irish  Parliament  met,  and 
its  members,  hot  with  national  zeal,  moved  that  addresses 
be  presented  to  the  Crown  to  redress  the  grievance.  It 
was  said  that  the  patentee  had  infringed  the  terms  of  his 
patent,  and  had  supplied  coin  different  in  metal  and  work- 
manship, and  that,  even  if  the  terms  of  his  patent  had  been 
complied  with,  a  loss  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  per 
cent,  must  accrue  to  the  nation.  Without  a  dissentient 
A'oice  the  resolution  was  passed  that  "  the  circulation  of 
the  halfpence  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  revenue, 
destructive  of  the  commerce,  and  of  most  dangerous 
consequence  to  the  rights  and  properties  of  the  Irish 
subjects." 

These  charges  were  transmitted  to  Walpole,  who  owned 
himself  "  amazed  how  any  grave  assembly  could  come  to 
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such  rash,  and  false  assertions,"  and  he  at  once  proceeded 
to  answer  the  accusations  in  detail.     He  denied  that  the 
terms  of  the  patent  had  been  infringed,  or  that  the  copper 
coinage  was  deficient  either  in  quantity  or  quality.     "Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  consulted  in  every  step  in  passing  the 
patent,"  he  writes  to  Townshend  at  Hanover;*  ''  a  controller 
was  directed  by  the  patent  that  was  to  assay,  try,  and 
prove  the  fineness  and  goodness  of  the  copper,  and  the 
weight  of  the  coin.  .  .  .  Upon  the  first  apprehension  of 
this  trouble  the  controller  was  directed  to  try  and  prove 
the  coin  ;    and  he  has  reported  that  it  answered  m  all 
respects.  .  .  .  And  as  to  what  is  said,  that  this  coinage 
for  Ireland  is  not  so  good  as  the  last  coinage  for  England, 
it  is  admitted  that  the  farthings  and  halfpence  are  less  in 
weight,  which  at  the  time  of  passing  the  patent  was  con- 
sidered,  and   found  to   be  necessary ;    for  your  lordship 
knows   the    exchange    of   money   between    England   and 
Ireland  is  about  twelve  pounds  per  cent.,  which  is  above 
threepence  per  pound  of  copper ;  the  duty  of  importation 
is  one  halfpenny  per  pound  ;    and  the  patentee  then  in- 
sisted upon  what  he  since  found  true  by  experience,  that 
he  should  be  obliged  to  make  an  allowance  of  about  ten 
pounds  per  cent,  to  such  persons  as  should  take  in  traffic 
quantities  of  this  money  at  first  to   issue  and  cii-culate 
in  Ireland.     These  considerations  sufficiently  justify  the 
difference  in  the  weight  of  the  two  coins,  when  at  the 
same  time  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Irish  coin 
in  fineness  of  metal  exceeds  the  English." 

He  then  went  on  to  show  that,  so  far  from  the  profit 
being  150  per  cent.,  as  the  Irish  Assembly  had  alleged, 
it  was  actually  under  20  per  cent.      "  The  resolution  that 

»  "Townshend  Papers,"  October  18,  1723.     Coxe. 
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makes  the  loss  150  per  cent.,"  he  writes,  "is  founded 
upon  a  computation  that  copper  uncoined  is  worth  Vld. 
a  pound ;  now  a  pound  of  copper  halfpence  and  farthings 
are  by  the  patent  to  pass  for  2s.  Qd. ;  therefore  the  loss 
is  Is.  6d.  But  a  pound  of  copper  prepared  for  the  Mint 
in  London  cost  there  Is.  Qd.,  the  charge  of  coiuing  a  pound 
of  copper  is  at  the  Mint  4^?. ;  and  I  think  the  duty  of 
a  pound  of  copper  coined,  imported  into  Ireland,  is  a 
halfpenny  per  pound,  besides  the  exchange,  and  which, 
with  all  allowances,  comes  to  20  per  cent.,  and  all  this  is 
laid  aside,  and  the  copper  money  valued  at  the  supposed 
value  of  the  rough  Irish  copper,  which  is  much  inferior 
to  English  copper." 

StUl,  in  spite  of  these  gross  exaggerations  and  malevo- 
lent conclusions,  "Walpole  recommended  the  King  to  adopt 
a  frank  and  conciliatory  policy  towards  Ireland.  The 
Irish  addresses  were  forwarded  to  Hanover,  and  whilst 
enclosing  them  Walpole  suggested  the  answer  he  thought 
it  expedient  that  the  Crown  should  make. 

"As  I  think  the  only  present  consideration  is,"  he 
writes  to  Townshend,*  "  what  answer  his  Majesty  shall 
give  to  them,  it  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  great  nicety  and 
difficulty  ;  for,  as  they  have  made  this  the  first  business  of 
the  session,  and  everything  that  concerns  the  Government 
is  still  behind,  if  an  answer  distasteful  to  the  Irish  nation 
should  be  given,  it  may  be  of  ill-consequence,  and  create 
many  new  difficulties  in  Ireland,  which  perhaps  was  one 
of  the  chief  designs  in  bringing  this  matter  on.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  it  is  most  certain  that  they  have  gone 
on  so  precipitately  as  to  be  mistaken  in  all  their  facts,  it 
must  never  be  admitted  that  the  King,  in  his  answer, 

»  "Townshend  Papers,"  October  23,  1723.     Coxe, 
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should  take  those  things  for  granted  -which  are  not  true, 
or  yield  in  that  general  point,  wherein  both  Houses  so 
expressly  declare  against  the  coining  any  money  in  Great 
Britaru  for  Ireland ;  which  makes  me  of  opinion  that  the 
King's  answer  should  be  general,  and  somewhat  to  this 
effect :  '  That  his  Majesty  is  very  much  concerned  to  see 
that  the  granting  this  patent,  agreeable  to  the  practice 
of  his  royal  predecessors,  had  given  so  much  uneasiness 
to  his  subjects  of  Ireland ;  and  if  there  have  been  any 
abuses  committed  by  the  patentee,  that  his  Majesty  is 
willing  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  inquiring  into 
and  punishing  those  abuses,  and  will  do  everything  that 
is  in  his  power  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  people.'  " 

The  result  of  this  suggestion  was  to  refer  the  matter  to 
a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  England,  which,  after 
a  rigid  investigation  into  all  the  grievances  complained  of, 
fully  exonerated  the  patentee  from  all  the  charges  heaped 
upon  him.  and  declared  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
terms  of  the  patent  had  been  carried  out  left  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

Still  "Wood,  desirous  of  removing  the  discontent  of  the 
Irish  to  his  coinage,  agreed  to  reduce  it  from  £108,000 
to  £40,000  value,  and  proposed  that  no  more  than  5^  of 
it  should  be  a  legal  tender  at  any  one  payment.  This 
reduction  was  accepted  by  Walpole,  who  sent  at  once  the 
necessary  directions  over  to  Ireland  consequent  upon  the 
recent  change.  But  the  Irish  refused  to  be  satisfied.  On 
all  sides — from  the  pulpit,  from  the  pamphleteers,  from 
the  balladmongers,  and  from  those  who  make  agitation 
their  business — the  wildest  opposition  was  raised  against 
the  new  currency.  The  leader  of  this  discontent,  the 
head  and  front  of  all  this  hostility  to  the  Government, 
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Avas  Swift.  He  hated  the  Whigs ;  he  was  forgotten ;  he 
panted  once  more  for  power  and  notoriety,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  one  that  exactly  suited  the  brilliancy  of  his 
acrid  talents.  He  saw  an  excitable  people  animated  by  a 
sincere  and  jealous  hate,  but  lacking  discipline  and  con- 
centration in  the  expression  of  their  rage.  He  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  directing  their  efforts  and  focussing 
their  fury.  His  powerful  intellect  at  once  grasped  the 
situation ;  by  culpable  exaggerations,  ingenious  suppres- 
sions, and  wUful  misrepresentations,  he  thought  he  saw  it 
in  his  power  to  wound  the  Government  into  submission. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  days  a  series  of  letters  appeared, 
supposed  to  be  written  by  M.  B.,  a  Drapier  of  Dublin, 
lashing  the  new  coinage  with  all  the  satire  and  invective 
of  a  consummate  master  in  the  art.  In  these  productions 
the  author  represents  himself  as  "a  poor  ignorant  shop- 
keeper utterly  unskilled  in  law,"  but  few  were  deceived 
by  the  assertion.  In  the  style  of  their  composition,  in  the 
pungency  of  their  satire,  in  their  sneers,  their  fierceness, 
and  their  mock  humility,  it  was  easy  to  detect  in  these 
epistles  the  pen  of  the  man  who  had  given  to  the  world  "The 
Travels  of  Captain  Gulliver."  The  effect  of  these  letters 
upon  the  Irish  was  instantaneous.  Throughout  the  island 
their  circulation  was  enormous.  Not  a  shibbeen  but  had 
a  well-thumbed  copy,  and  the  advice  contained  in  its  pages 
was  never  disputed.  It  was  an  open  secret  that  the  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick's  was  the  patriot  who  had  thus  come  forward 
to  defend  the  nation  against  the  tyranny  of  the  English, 
and  Swift  was  everywhere  haUed  as  the  Public  Deliverer. 
In  vain  Carteret,  who  had  assumed  the  Lord-Lieutenancy 
when  the  Drapier  Letters  were  at  the  very  height  of  their 
popularity,  offered  a  handsome  reward  for  the  discovery 
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of  the  author,  and  sent  the  printer  to  trial.  None  came 
forward  to  accuse  the  Dean,  and  the  grand  jury  threw 
out  the  bill  against  the  printer. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  this  act  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant's 
only  made  matters  worse.  Swift  became  a  martyr  as  well 
as  a  patriot,  and  the  hostility  to  the  patent  deepened  in 
intensity.  An  association  was  formed  for  the  rejection  of 
the  coinage,  and  members  enrolled  themselves  in  thousands. 
Soon  every  landowner,  every  tradesman,  every  peasant  had 
pledged  himself  not  to  touch  the  hated  halfpence.  Against 
this  uniform  and  combined  hostility  the  Government 
thought  it  unwise  to  struggle.  "  The  popular  frenzy  and 
aversion  to  the  taking  of  this  money,"  writes  Walpole  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  "  I  am  afraid  is  now  carried  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  will  scarce  be  prudent  to  attempt 
the  forcing  this  inclination,  especially  where  they  are 
supported  and  countenanced  in  their  obstinacy  by  their 
governors  and  those  that  are  in  authority  imder  his 
Majesty." 

The  suggestion  of  "Walpole  was  acted  upon,  and  the 
scheme  of  the  patent  abandoned.  As  a  compensation  for 
the  loss  he  had  been  put  to  and  for  the  unjust  strictures 
passed  upon  his  name,  "Wood  received  a  pension  of  three 
thousand  pounds.  Thus  ended  an  episode  which  consti- 
tutes as  curious  and  puzzling  a  chapter  in  the  annals  of 
frivolous  objections  as  has  ever  been  recorded.  "Why  the 
Irish,  after  complaining  of  the  deficiency  of  their  currency, 
should  have  objected  to  its  improvement;  why  they  should 
have  been  so  bitter  against  the  new  coinage  being  worked 
in  England,  when  such  had  before  been  the  case;  why, 
when  they  found  all  their  arguments  respecting  the  new 
currency  clearly  disproved,  and  that  the  new  coins  were  to 
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be  well  made,  of  good  weight  and  of  superior  metal,  they 
should  have  preferred  to  tolerate  the  iuconveniences  they 
laboured  under,  rather  than  accept  "Wood's  pence  and  half- 
pence— are  questions  which  it  is  beyond  History  to  answer. 

JSTo  sooner  had  peace  been  restored  to  Ireland,  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  patent,  than  the  Government  found 
itself  harassed  by  disturbances  equally  grave  north  of 
the  Tweed.  For  some  time  past  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion had  been  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
exclusion  of  the  Scotch  from  the  taxation  on  malt.  Member 
after  member  had  raised  the  question,  but  the  existing 
Government,  whether  from  timidity  or  indifference,  declined 
to  take  any  active  steps  in  the  matter.  It  now  fell  to  the 
share  of  Walpole  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty.  During 
a  sitting  of  the  Committee  of  "Ways  and  Means  it  was 
suggested  by  Thomas  Brodrick  that,  instead  of  a  duty  on 
malt  in  Scotland,  a  duty  of  sixpence  on  every  barrel  of  ale 
should  be  levied.  Walpole,  whose  favourite  maxim  was 
quieta  non  movere,  and  who  well  remembered  the  bad  feel- 
ing that  the  same  question  had  excited  when  it  was  before 
mooted  in  1713,  at  first  opposed  the  motion  of  Brodrick; 
but  finding  that  his  views  were  in  the  minority  he 
acquiesced,  managing,  however,  to  reduce  the  tax  from 
sixpence  to  threepence. 

The  moment  the  news  travelled  north  serious  riots 
ensued  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  The  military  were 
called  out,  and,  after  some  little  difficulty,  the  leaders  of 
the  mob  apprehended  and  sent  to  trial.  But  as  the  Irish 
jury  had  refused  to  convict  the  printer  of  the  Drapier 
Letters,  so  now  a  Scotch  jury  acted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  the  rioters  were  declared  innocent  and  set  at 
liberty.     This  defeat  of  the  Government  added  only  more 
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fuel  to  the  fire  of  the  Opposition.  Supported  by  their 
countrymen,  the  Scotch  brewers  entered  into  a  combina- 
tion, pledging  themselves  not  to  give  security  for  the 
new  duty,  nor  to  brew,  if  the  duty  were  demanded.  "  I 
greatly  apprehend,"  writes  Walpole  to  Townshend,*  "  that 
the  affairs  in  Scotland  will  come  to  be  a  serious  matter, 
and  prove  as  difficult  a  task  as  anything  that  has  happened 
since  his  Majesty's  accession." 

Happily  his  fears  were  exaggerated,  but  still  the  situa- 
tion was  sufficiently  grave.  As  had  been  the  case  in  the 
affair  of  "Wood's  patent,  so  now  in  this  agitation  upon  the 
malt  tax,  those  who  should  have  stemmed  the  tide  of 
discontent  did  all  in  their  power  to  swell  its  flood.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  was  the  Duke  of  Kox- 
burgh,  the  friend  of  Carteret,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  opposed  the  supremacy  of  "Walpole  in  the  Cabinet. 
Aware  that  his  past  intrigues  were  well  known  to  his 
brother  ministers,  and  that  his  tenure  of  office  was  un- 
certain, he  thought  the  present  agitation  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  harass  the  Government  and  oust  his  chiefs 
from  power.  Accordingly  his  Grace  availed  himself  of  the 
advantages  of  his  position  to  encourage  the  resistance  of  the 
disaffected.  He  delayed  the  orders  of  the  Government ; 
he  hinted  that,  as  the  Irish  had  been  successful  in  rejecting 
"Wood's  patent,  so  now  the  Scotch,  provided  they  were 
unanimous,  would  meet  with  their  reward,  and  the  new 
duty  be  consigned  to  the  same  limbo  as  the  new  coinage. 
He  encouraged  the  reports,  spread  abroad  by  mischievous 
agitators,  that  the  King  was  opposed  to  the  measure,  that 
Walpole  would  soon  be  disgraced,  and  that  next  session 
would  see  most  important  changes  in  the  Ministry. 

*  "  Hardwicke  Papers,"  July  29,  1725.     Coxe. 
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But  these  underhand  tactics  were  not  lost  upon  the 
vigilant  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Spies  and  the 
recipients  of  further  favours  kept  him  well  informed  as  to 
the  movements  of  his  treacherous  colleague.  He  resolved 
to  checkmate  them.  No  minister  less  brooked  inter- 
ference or  a  division  of  power  than  Walpole.  He  would 
be  Caesar  or  he  would  be  nothing.  The  moment  he  saw 
attempts  made  to  limit  his  authority  or  control  his 
supremacy,  he  at  once  assumed  the  aggressive,  and  drove 
the  designer,  as  he  had  driven  Carteret,  from  off  his  path. 
His  Grace  of  Eoxburgh  should  be  dismissed,  and  one  more 
loyal  reign  in  his  stead. 

He  wrote  to  Hanover  that  nothing  could  conquer  the 
present  disorder  save  the  dismissal  of  John,  Duke  of  Eox- 
burgh, and  that  even  the  most  cautious  and  discreet  who 
were  behind  the  scenes  were  amazed  that  it  was  not 
already  done.*  No  notice  being  taken  of  his  first  com- 
plaint, he  recurred  to  it  a  few  days  afterwards.  "But, 
my  lord,  when  we  have  tried  everything,"  he  says  to 
Towushendjt  "  I  cannot  but  have  recourse  to  the  opinion 
I  have  already  given,  and,  though  no  man  can  foretell 
where  or  how  this  will  end,  it  is  most  certain  the  whole 
springs  from  a  contest  for  power,  and  this  I  dare  affirm 
is  the  opinion  of  every  thinking  man  in  Scotland.  His 
Majesty  can  only  determine,  but  I  beg  leave  to  observe 
that  the  present  administration  is  the  first  that  was  ever 
yet  known  to  be  answerable  for  the  whole  Government, 
with  a  Secretary  of  State  for  one  part  of  the  kingdom 
who  they  are  assured  acts  counter  to  all  their  measures, 
or  at  least  whom  they  cannot  at  least  confide  in."  This 
time  his  remonstrances  were  not  in  vain.     The  Duke  of 

*  "Hardwicke  Papers,"  August  24,  1725.     Coxu.  t  Ibid.  August  23. 
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Eoxburgh.  was  requested  to  resign,  and  Walpole  centred  in 
himself  tlie  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
but  appointed  as  Ms  agent  the  Earl  of  Isla,  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  Priyy  Seal  in  Scotland,  and  a  most  devoted  adherent 
of  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet. 

Thanks  to  the  tact  and  firmness  both  of  Walpole  and  of 
his  faithful  deputy,  the  opposition  was  soon  forced  to  sur- 
render. The  combination  of  the  brewers  was  broken  up,  and, 
in  spite  of  past  pledges  and  stout  assurances  of  resistance, 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  maltsters  deemed  prudence 
the  better  part  of  valour,  and  returned  to  their  duty. 
"It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,"  writes  Walpole  to 
his  brother-in-law,*  "  that  I  give  your  lordship  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  and, 
as  this  great  happy  turn  is  entirely  owing  to  the  industry, 
ability,  and  resolution  of  Lord  Isla,  I  can  never  say 
enough  in  his  commendation,  or  do  him  justice  in  relating 
his  great  dexterity  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  this 

nice  and  difficult   point Your   lordship  has  been 

already  acquainted  that  the  resolution  concerted  was  to 
begin  with  prosecuting  the  brewers  before  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  for  non-payment  of  the  duties  charged  upon  the 
stock  in  hand.  ...  On  the  27th,  late  at  night  ....  the 
brewers  sent  a  messenger  to  desire  the  Quarter  Session  of 
the  Justices,  where  the  penalties  for  non-payment  are  to  be 
levied  by  distress,  might  be  adjourned  to  October  next,  to 
which  an  immediate  answer  was  returned,  that  nothing 
would  be  accepted  or  heard  but  an  entire  submission  and 
an  immediate  return  to  their  duty ;  upon  which,  in  their 
assembly,  they  fell  into  debates,  and  various  opinions 
began  to  arise  among  themselves,  and  at  last  unanimously 

•  "Hardwicke  Piipers,"  S(?ptember  3,  1725.     Coxe. 
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agreed  to  be  determined  by  a  question,  Brew  or  not  7 
WMcli  being  put  by  the  Chairman,  he  began  to  take  their 
votes  seriatim  at  the  right  hand ;  but  his  right-hand  man 
thought  it  an  hardship  upon  him  to  be  obliged  to  speak 
first,  the  left-hand  man  thought  so  too,  and  they  could  get 
nobody  to  give  his  vote  first.  At  last  one,  Gray,  declared 
he  thought  they  had  nothing  now  left  to  do  but  to  return 
to  their  trades;  that  he  would  not  be  bound  by  the 
majority,  but  began  the  vote,  and  voted  Irew.  He  was 
immediately  followed  by  another,  upon  which  two  warm 
ones  hoped  they  would  hold  out  till  their  brethren  were 
set  at  liberty  ;  but  these  not  being  supported  the  assembly 
broke  up,  and  such  of  them  as  had  their  things  in  readi- 
ness fell  to  brewing  that  night,  and  on  the  28th  at  noon 
above  forty  brewhouses  were  hard  at  work  ia  Edinburgh, 
and  ten  more  at  Leith." 

Thus  happily  ended  an  affair  which  promised  at  the 
outset  to  be  very  serious,  but  which,  like  most  mob  agita- 
tions, was  made  to  yield  before  a  judicious  firmness  and  a 
discreet  compulsion.  "  I  think  we  have  once  more  got 
Ireland  and  Scotland  quiet,"  writes  "Walpole,  "if  we  take 
care  to  keep  them  so."  The  King  was  so  pleased  with 
the  conduct  of  his  minister  that  the  Order  of  the  Bath 
was  revived,  and  Walpole  created  a  knight ;  the  following 
year  he  received  the  Garter,  being  the  only  commoner, 
excepting  Admiral  Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
who  has  ever  been  so  highly  honoured. 

Satisfied  with  the  state  of  politics  at  home,  and  domestic 
peace  now  restored,  the  attention  of  Walpole  was  directed 
to  the  ever-shifting  movements  on  the  Continent.  Threat- 
ening clouds  ia  the  political  horizon  had  of  late  been  fast 
springing  up.     Philip  V.,  the  half-mad  King  of  Spain,  had 
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been  tempted  to  join  tlie  Quadruple  Alliance  by  tbe  bait 
held  out  to  him  of  a  double  marriage  between  the  branches 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  His  son,  Don  Luis,  had  been 
united  to  a  daughter  of  the  Eegent  Duke  of  Orleans,  whilst 
his  daughter,  the  Infanta  Mary  Anne,  was  betrothed  to 
Louis  XV.,  the  young  King  of  France.  As  the  Infanta 
was  but  a  child  of  four  years  of  age,  it  was  considered 
desirable  that,  as  she  was  to  be  a  future  Queen  of  France, 
her  education  should  be  conducted  in  the  country  over 
which  she  was  one  day  to  reign.  Accordingly  she  was  trans- 
ferred from  Madrid  to  Paris.  The  proposed  alliance  was, 
however,  not  very  poptdar  among  the  French,  on  account 
of  the  youth  of  the  fiancee^  and  the  distant  hopes  held  out 
of  issue.  But  the  one  to  whom  the  meditated  marriage 
was  the  most  hateful  was  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  First 
Minister  of  France.  Louis  XV.  was  a  delicate  young  man, 
and  it  was  thought  by  his  physicians  not  at  all  improbable 
that  he  would  not  live  to  consummate  his  marriage.  Should 
he  die  without  issue,  the  next  heir  would  therefore  be  the 
young  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  son  of  the  late  Eegent.  IS'ow 
between  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
the  bitterest  hate  existed,  and  Bourbon  resolved,  coute  que 
coute,  that  his  cousin  of  Orleans  should  not  ascend  the 
throne  of  France.  His  first  step  was  to  send  back  the 
Infanta  Mary  Anne  to  Spain,  and  annul  the  contract  that 
had  been  entered  into  between  the  Courts  of  Versailles  and 
Madrid ;  his  next,  to  seek  a  bride  for  his  King  which 
would  render  succession  to  the  Crown  less  distant.  He 
made  overtures  to  the  King  of  England  for  the  Princess 
Anne  ;  but  George — who,  in  spite  of  his  moral  failings,  was 
as  zealous  for  Protestantism  as  his  ancestor  James  II. 
had    been     for    Eoman    Catholicism — declared    that    no 
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daughter  of  his  should  become  a  subject  of  the  Pope,  in 
order  to  find  a  husband.  Bourbon  now  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Mary  Leczinska,  daughter  of  the  exiled  King  of 
Poland,  and  no  objection  being  met  with,  the  alliance  was 
resolved  upon. 

As  can  be  imagined,  the  rupture  of  the  union  between 
the  Infanta  and  Louis  and  the  hasty  return  of  the  child  to 
Madrid  was  regarded  by  the  Spaniards,  the  proudest  and 
most  punctilious  of  people,  as  an  insult  of  the  grossest 
kind.  It  was  with  diflBculty  that  the  authorities  could  pre- 
vent a  general  massacre  of  the  French  residents  in  Madrid. 
"  All  the  Bourbons  are  a  race  of  devils !  "  exclaimed  the 
indignant  mother  to  the  French  envoy,  but,  remembering 
that  her  husband  belonged  to  that  family,  she  turned 
towards  him  adding,  "  except  your  Majesty."  The 
offended  parents  vowed  that  nothing  short  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon's  coming  to  Madrid  and  imploring  pardon  on  his 
knees  should  reconcile  them  to  one  who  had  so  insulted 
their  family  pride  and  the  dignity  of  their  nation.  It  was 
hoped  that  England  as  well  as  Spain  would  resent  the 
conduct  of  France  in  this  matter,  but  when  Townshend 
and  Walpole  declined  to  be  drawn  into  the  dispute,  or 
break  their  relations  with  the  Court  of  Yersailles,  in- 
dignant Madrid  hated  the  English  as  much  as  she  hated 
the  French.  The  Spanish  plenipotentiaries  were  recalled 
from  the  Congress  of  Cambray,  and  Eipperda,  a  Dutch 
adventurer,  who  had  risen  high  in  the  Spanish  diplomatic 
service,  through  the  patronage  of  Alberoni,  and  who  had 
lately  been  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Vienna  to  the 
Emperor,  was  instructed  to  form  a  close  alliance  between 
Spain  and  the  Empire  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  evident 
union  that  existed  between  England  and  France. 
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Acting  upon  his  instructions,  Eipperda,  somewhat  to  his 
astonishment,  found  little  difficulty  in  carrying  them  out 
to  the  letter.  The  truth  was  considerable  irritation  had 
been  excited  of  late  in  Vienna  respecting  the  recent 
achievements  of  continental  diplomacy.  The  Emperor 
had  considered  himself  aggrieved  at  the  conduct  of  the 
quadruple  allies.  He  feared  France,  he  was  jealous  of 
Hanover,  and  he  had  made  enemies  of  England  and 
Holland  by  establishing  an  East  India  Company  at  Ostend 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  The 
Emperor  was  therefore  in  the  humour  to  pay  every  atten- 
tion to  the  advances  of  Spain ;  and  these  advances  were 
terribly  tempting.  Spain  agreed  to  sanction  the  Ostend 
Company,  though  but  the  year  before  she  had  strongly 
opposed  its  establishment ;  to  acknowledge  the  Emperor's 
right  to  Naples,  Sicily,  the  Milanese,  and  the  Netherlands ; 
to  withdraw  all  claims  upon  the  fortresses  of  Tuscany,  and 
to  guarantee  the  Pragmatic  sanction,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
allow  the  succession  of  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  the 
Emperor  only  having  daughters,  to  descend  in  the  female 
line.  It  was  not  long  before  Eipperda  wrote  home  that  an 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  had  been  signed  between 
Spain  and  the  Empire — both  powers  agreeing  to  support 
each  other  should  either  be  attacked. 

But  there  were  darker  matters  in  the  background.  Diplo- 
matists felt  sure  that  Spain  would  not  concede  all  that 
she  had  granted  to  the  Empire  without  some  equivalent. 
Secret  articles  were  surmised  to  have  been  added  to  the 
treaty.  The  suspicion  was  correct.  As  a  set-off  against 
the  liberality  of  Spain  the  Empii-e  had  agreed  to  support 
the  Court  of  Madrid  in  its  demands  for  the  restitution  of 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  declai-e 
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war  against  Great  Britain,  and  support  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender.  But  this  compact,  secret  as  it  had  been 
kept,  was  not  concealed  from  the  vigilance  of  the  English 
sovereign.  Tears  afterwards,  in  alluding  to  this  treaty, 
Walpole  said,*  "  It  was  not  his  late  Majesty's  ministers 
here  who  informed  him;  it  was  he  that  informed  them  of 
the  transaction ;  he  had  his  information  at  Hanover,  and 
it  was  so  good  that  he  could  not  be  deceived.  I  know  as 
well,  and  am  as  certain,  that  there  were  such  articles  as 
those  very  persons  who  drew  up  the  articles." 

But  England  had  not  only  to  defend  herself  against  the 
machiaations  of  Spain  and  the  Empire;    another  enemy 
now   appeared  on   the   scene.      The  Empress  Catherine, 
widow  of  Peter  the  Great,  having  married  her  daughter 
to  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  was  most  desirous  of  recovering 
Schleswig,  which  Denmark  had  seized  from  Holstein.     She 
now  united  herself  to  Spain  and  Austria,  and,  aided  with 
money  from  Madrid  and  Yienna,  was  busy  making  pre- 
parations to  attain  her  object.     This  triple  alliance,  espe- 
cially since  the  secret  articles  were  known  to  the  Ministry, 
caused  no   little  anxiety  to   the  Government,  and  more 
particularly  to  Townshend,  to  whom  the  administration  of 
our  foreign  affairs  was  chiefly  intrusted.     It  was  felt  that 
the  aims  of  the  triple  alliance  could  only  be  effectually 
kept  in  check  by  the  formation   of    a   counter-alliance. 
Accordingly   Horace   Walpole   was   instructed   to    sound 
Prance  upon  the  subject,  and  within  a  few  weeks  of  the 
Treaty  of  Yienna  a  defensive  alliance  was  signed  at  Han- 
over (Sept.   3rd,   1725)  between  Great   Britain,  Prance, 
and  Prussia.     It  was  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  any  attack 

*  March  29,  1734.     Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  ix.  p.  598.      See  also  Walpole's  reply  to  the 
charges  of  Sandys  in  Chapter  XII.  of  this  work. 
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upon  one  of  the  contracting  parties  the  other  two  were  to 
come  to  the  assistance  either  with  men  or  money. 

No  sooner  had  this  treaty  heen  signed  than  it  encoun- 
tered all  the  hostility  of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament. 
Horace  "Walpole,  who  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in 
drawing  up  its  clauses,  came  expressly  to  London  to 
defend  his  handiwork.  In  a  long  studied  speech  he 
defended  the  motives  which  had  induced  the  King  to  enter 
into  the  treaty,  and  depicted  in  forcible  colours  the  am- 
bitious designs  of  Spain  and  Austria.  "  His  Majesty," 
he  said,  ' '  always  watchful  with  regard  to  the  interests 
of  his  English  subjects,  had  strongly  remonstrated  with 
Spain  and  the  Empire ;  but  his  remonstrances  had  been 
met  at  Madrid  with  coldness,  at  Vienna  with  arrogance. 
The  Imperial  Cabinet  had  even  insinuated  that  if  the  King 
persisted  in  his  resolution  of  acting  contrary  to  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  not  only  would  the  Emperor  consider  himself 
as  freed  from  guaranteeing  the  Protestant  Succession  to 
the  throne  of  England,  but  he  would  feel  himself  at 
liberty  to  pursue  what  conduct  he  chose  towards  the 
German  possessions  of  the  King." 

The  Opposition,  however,  declined  to  approve  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  England  was  to  be  sacrificed 
for  the  promotion  of  purely  Hanoverian  interests.  "It  is 
a  treaty,"  said  the  first  Pitt,  "  the  tendency  of  which  is 
discovered  in  the  name."  "  Thus  Hanover,"  writes 
Chesterfield,  "  rides  triumphant  on  the  shoulders  of 
England."  Nor,  in  spite  of  the  views  held  by  the  Tory 
party,  was  Hanover  a  whit  more  pleased  with  the  treaty. 
At  Herrenhauscn  the  German  ministers  complained  that 
Hanover  was  being  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  Austria 
for  the  sake  of  English  trade,   and   denounced   the  new 
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league  as  bitterly  as  Pitt  or  Chesterfield  had  ever  done. 
Thus  at  Westminster  the  Treaty  of  Hanover  was  opposed 
for  being  too  German,  whilst  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Elector 
it  was  branded  as  being  too  English.* 

That  Hanover  had  good  grounds  for  complaint  is  evident, 
for  the  treaty  was  drawn  up  purely  in  favour  of  English 
interests.  Those  who  opposed  it  at  home  were  unaware  of 
the  secret  articles.  The  Treaty  of  Hanover  was  entered 
into  to  prevent  the  Pretender  ascending  the  throne,  to 
prevent  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Spain,  and  to  prevent  hurt  being  done  to  English  com- 
mercial interests  by  the  maintenance  of  the  Ostend  Com- 
pany. But  in  these  objects  Hanover  had  little  interest. 
The  Ostend  Company  was  nothing  to  Hanover ;  whether 
Gibraltar  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English  or  the 
Spaniards  was  immaterial  to  her,  nor  did  she  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  movements  of  the  Pretender.  But  she  was 
gravely  concerned  at  the  prospect  of  exciting  the  animosity 
of  the  head  of  the  Empire,  of  exposing  the  Electorate  to 
the  chances  of  invasion,  and  of  placing  in  jeopardy  the 
prosperity  of  her  people.  Indeed,  so  deeply  did  the  King 
sympathize  with  the  fear  of  his  Hanoverian  subjects  that 
it  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  Townshend  had  extorted 
his  signature. 

Walpole,  whether  it  was  because  he  had  taken  only  a 
secondary  part  in  its  transaction,  and  was  therefore  jealous 
of  Townshend,  or  because  he  entertained  real  and  sound 
objections,  had  not  wholly  approved  of  the  Treaty  of 
Hanover.  He  regretted  that  a  union  with  Portugal  had 
been   neglected,  whose  aid  would  have  been  invaluable 

•  Coxe.     Stanhope's  "  History  of  England,"  toI.  ii.     "  Walpole  \  la  Cour  de 
France,"  par  Count  de  Baillon. 
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in  case  of  a  war  with  Spain.  He  objected  to  the  large 
sums  of  money  which  Townshend  had  asked  for  to  gain 
over  Sweden.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  hostility  of 
Eussia.  He  doubted  the  sincerity  of  France,  and  feared — 
fears  that  were  afterwards  realised — that  she  would  avoid 
paying  her  share  of  the  subsidies,  and  thus  make  the  chief 
burden  of  the  expense  fall  upon  England.  But  though  he 
objected  to  certain  clauses  in  the  treaty,  he  felt  bound  to 
give  it  his  unqualified  support  when  he  was  informed  of 
the  nature  of  the  secret  articles,  and  that  an  invasion  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender  was  seriously  meditated.  He 
introduced  the  matter  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
treaty  was  approved  of  by  a  large  majority. 

For  the  next  two  years,  until  the  death  of  the  King, 
foreign  affau's  were  the  chief  topics  of  political  interest. 
In  the  North  English  money  and  English  ships  gained 
the  day.  Sweden  separated  herself  from  Eussia  and 
acceded  to  the  Treaty  of  Hanover,  whilst  the  Empress 
was  forced  to  abandon  her  designs  in  favour  of  the  Duke 
of  Holstein.  In  France  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  had  fallen 
from  power,  and  the  amiable  and  pacific  Cardinal  Fleury, 
the  friend  of  the  Walpoles,  became  his  successor.  Spain 
had  besieged  Gibraltar,  the  Emperor  was  about  to  march 
into  Holland,  when,  mainly  owing  to  the  pacific  views 
diligently  advocated  by  Walpole,  it  was  agreed  to  refer 
the  various  matters  under  dispute  to  a  general  congress. 

Such  was  the  state  of  aff'airs  when  the  King  departed  for 
Hanover  in  the  June  of  1727.  It  was  a  tragic  journey. 
His  Majesty  reached  Delden  in  perfect  health  and  set  out 
early  the  next  morning.  At  Bentheim  he  felt  indisposed, 
but  refused  to  stay  and  rest  himself  for  any  length  of  time. 
On  arriving  at   Tppenburen  he  was  quite  lethargic,  and 
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could  only  feebly  direct  his  attendants  to  drive  him  on 
rapidly  to  the  palace  of  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh. 
The  horses  were  lashed  into  full  speed,  but  in  Tain.  The 
King  of  England  had  breathed  his  last  long  before  the 
travelling-chariot  turned  into  the  avenue  which  led  to  the 
episcopal  palace  of  Osnaburgh. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

THE  EXCISE  BILL.     1727—1733. 

The  new  King  who  now  ascended  the  throne  under  the 
title  of  George  II.  was,  in  spite  of  the  slander   of  the 
Jacohites,  who  accused  Count  "Eonigsmark  of  interfering 
with  his  paternity,  a  true  son  of  his  father.     In  tastes  and 
habits  he  was  thoroughly  a  German.     He  spoke  English 
indifferently,  though  with  less  accent  than  his  father.     His 
patriotism,  like  that  of  his  father,  was  very  sensitive  when 
the  interests  of  Hanover  were  in  danger,  but  hard  and 
caUous  when  those  of  England  were  at  stake.     Like  his 
father,  he  was  a  man  of  ordinary  abilities,  but  fond  of  the 
petty  details  of  business.     Like  his  father,  he  was  freely 
addicted  to  the  society  of  mistresses,  and  Lady  Suffolk 
played  the  same  part  in  the  court  of  George  II.  as  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal  had  played  in  the  court  of  George  I. 
Again,  like  his  father,  his  courage  was  undoubted,   and 
his  only  virtue.      His  character  can  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words  :    he  was  mean,  selfish,  passionate,  unforgiving 
to   those   who    offended   him,   a   warm  though   uncertain 
friend  to  those  who  supported  him,  and,  unHke  his  father, 
keenly  avaricious.     It  was  this  last-named  vice  that  made 
the  spiteful  say  that  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  should  have 
been  his  mother  and  not  the  persecuted  Sophia  of  Zell. 
Bet^veeu    George    I.    and    the   heir-apparent    the   most 
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open  dislike  had  always  existed.  "Whether  the  King  was 
jealous  of  his  son,  or  simply  hated  him  because  he  took 
the  part  of  his  unhappy  mother,  it  is  certain  that  nothing 
could  be  less  parental  or  less  filial  than  the  feelings  enter- 
tained by  one  towards  the  other.  The  two  seldom  met 
save  on  some  great  state  occasion,  when  the  presence  of 
the  Prince  could  not  be  avoided.  The  King  wandered 
from  St.  James's  to  Windsor,  or  from  Windsor  to  Herren- 
hausen ;  the  son  remained  fixed  at  his  town-house  in 
Leicester  Fields  or  his  country-seat  at  Kichmond  Lodge. 
This  breach  between  the  King  and  the  Prince  naturally 
reflected  itself  in  the  politics  of  the  day.  Those  who  were 
the  advisers  of  the  Crown  were  hated  at  Leicester  Fields, 
whilst  those  who  rallied  round  the  standard  of  the  Prince 
were  A'isited  with  the  dislike  of  their  sovereign.  Thus  the 
Whigs  of  the  old  school  were  in  favour  at  St.  James's, 
whilst  the  Opposition — the  men  who  were  Tories  but  not 
Jacobites,  and  the  Whigs  who  were  offended  with  Walpole 
or  disapproved  of  his  policy — regarded  the  Prince  as  their 
leader  and  swelled  his  little  court.  Between  the  two 
camps  was  a  feud  that  refused  to  be  reconciled. 

Some  little  time  before  the  King's  death  the  ranks  of 
the  Opposition  had  been  strengthened  by  the  accession  of 
two  most  powerful  adherents.  There  are  no  politicians 
more  bitter  or  more  unscrupulous  than  those  who  desert 
their  party  because  their  reward  has  not  been  commensu- 
rate with  their  services,  or  who  go  into  opposition  from  a 
personal  grievance  against  the  minister  in  power.  These 
causes  were  both  at  work  in  the  enlistment  of  Pulteney 
and  Bolingbroke  under  the  colours  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
After  years  passed  in  exile,  Bolingbroke  had  desired  to 
return  to  his  country.     He  declared  that  he  would  never 

0  2 
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reveal  any  secret  nor  betray  any  friend,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  serve  his  King  with  zeal  and  devotion.  His  friends 
took  up  his  case,  and  after  no  slight  opposition,  and  thanks 
to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal — who  had  been  handsomely  bribed 
by  the  petitioner — he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  country. 
Still  the  restoration  of  Bolingbroke  was  not  complete.  His 
estates  came  into  his  possession,  but  his  rights  as  a  peer  of 
the  realm  were  withheld  from  him.  "  Here  I  am  then," 
he  writes  to  Swift,  "two-thirds  restored;  my  person  safe, 
and  my  estate — with  all  the  other  property  I  have  acquired, 
or  may  acquire — secured  to  me.  But  the  attainder  is  kept 
carefully  and  prudently  in  force,  lest  so  corrupt  a  member 
should  come  again  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  his  bad 
leaven  should  sour  that  sweet  untainted  mass."  For  this 
restriction  he  was  indebted  to  Walpole.  From  the  very 
first  Walpole  had  opposed  his  restoration ;  he  had  rejected 
the  advances  Bolingbroke  had  made  towards  him ;  and  it 
was  only  by  pressure  being  put  upon  him  from  the  Kendal 
influence  at  court  that  he  had  partially  consented  to  the 
prayer  of  the  exile.  He  agreed  to  restore  Bolingbroke  to 
his  fortune,  but  not  to  his  peerage.  Aware  that  it  was 
Walpole,  and  Walpole  alone,  who  stood  between  him  and 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Bolingbroke  hated  the 
minister  with  all  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  ambition. 
He  lived  now  for  one  object — to  hurl  his  rival  from  power. 
Nor  was  the  animosity  of  Pulteney  a  whit  less  keen 
or  vindictive.  Between  Walpole  and  Pulteney  there  had 
been  a  warm  and  generous  intimacy.  The  splendid 
abilities  of  Pulteney- — his  brilliant  eloquence,  his  exten- 
sive reading,  his  wit,  his  literary  powers — had  soon  raised 
him  to  notice.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was 
appointed    Secretary    at    War,    and    at    the    time    when 
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Walpole  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  on  the  charge  of  em- 
bezzlement, he  stood  up  in  defence  of  his  friend.  Again, 
when  the  schism  of  1717  took  place,  and  Townshend  and 
Walpole  sent  in  their  resignations,  Pulteney  also  threw  in 
his  lot  with  the  brother  ministers,  and  retired  from  the 
office  he  then  held.  When,  therefore,  Walpole  had  been 
restored  to  power,  and  had  triumphed  over  the  intrigues  of 
his  enemies,  Pulteney  reasonably  expected  to  reap  the 
reward  of  one  who  had  adhered  to  a  fallen  cause,  and  who 
had  proved  himself  a  true  and  faithful  friend.  Unhappily, 
that  greed  for  power  which  was  the  bane  of  Walpole' s 
character  now  interfered.  Pulteney  was  among  the  most 
able  and  brilliant  men  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  hold  office  and  yet  play  that  second 
part  in  all  ministerial  transactions  which  Walpole  had 
resolved  should  be  the  lot  of  all  those  who  served  in  his 
Cabinet.  "  The  firm,"  he  had  once  said,  alluding  to  the 
position  of  Townshend,  "  is  not  Townshend  and  Walpole, 
but  Walpole  and  Townshend."  Throughout  the  history 
of  his  administration  we  shall  see  that  the  moment  a 
colleague  proved  himself  dangerous  to  the  supremacy  of 
Walpole,  either  by  the  subtlety  of  his  intrigues  or  the 
superiority  of  his  abilities,  he  was  driven  forth  into 
retirement. 

This  selfish  and  interested  policy  was  now  to  be  put 
into  practice  with  regard  to  Pulteney.  The  jealousy  of 
Walpole  would  not  permit  him  to  off'er  office  to  his  former 
friend,  for  such  a  colleague  might  prove  more  dangerous 
than  useful.  Yet  Pulteney,  in  opposition,  would  also  be 
a  formidable  antagonist.  To  compromise  matters,  a  peer- 
age was  offered  him.  Pulteney,  who  knew  that  a  coronet 
was   but   a   bait   to  withdraw   him   from  the   House   of 
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Commons,  indignantly  declined  the  proposal.  -At  last, 
after  waiting  for  some  time  in  sullen  expectancy,  the 
inferior  post  of  Cofferer  of  the  Household  was  laid  before 
him.  It  was  accepted,  in  the  hope  of  leading  to  further 
advancement.  But  promotion  never  coming,  Pulteney, 
mortified  and  tired  of  waiting,  openly  attacked  Walpole 
in  a  debate  upon  the  debts  of  the  Civil  List.  He  was 
dismissed  from  his  place  as  Cofferer  at  once,  and  went 
over  to  the  Opposition.  Shortly  after  this  desertion,  in 
union  with  Bolingbroke,  he  started  a  paper  called  the 
Craftsman,  with  the  special  object  of  writing  down  Wal- 
pole,  and  ruining  his  influence  in  the  country.* 

The  malice  of  the  Opposition  gave,  however,  little 
annoyance  to  "Walpole  during  the  lifetime  of  George  I. 
In  an  audience  with  the  King  Bolingbroke  had  endea- 
voured to  seduce  his  Majesty  into  dismissing  the  powerful 
minister,  but  George  had  only  laughed  good-humouredly 

*   Walpole.     "  While  I  and  you  were  cordial  friends, 
Alike  our  interest  and  our  ends, 
I  thought  my  character  and  place 
Secure,  and  dreaded  no  disgrace ; 
No  statesman,  sure,  was  more  carest, 
Or  more  in  his  good  fortune  hiest." 

Pulteney.     "  While  I  your  other  self  was  deem'd. 
And  worthy  such  renown  esteem' d ; 
Ere  great  Newcastle  won  your  heart, 
And  in  your  council  took  such  part, 
I  was  the  happiest  man  in  life, 
And  but  with  Tories  had  no  strife." 

Walpole.     "  Newcastle,  noble  and  polite, 

Whom  George  approves,  is  my  delight ; 
His  loyal  merit  is  his  claim. 
For  him  I'd  hazard  life  and  fame.'' 
Pulteney.     "  Me,  St.  John  now,  whose  every  muse 
And  every  grace  adorns,  subdues ; 
Attach'd  to  him,  I've  learnt  to  hate 
Your  person,  politics,  and  state." 

A  Dialogue,  in  imitation  of  Horace,  Ode  ix.  Book  3.    "  Gentleman's  Magazine," 
1733,  p.  263. 
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and  turned  the  conversation.  Clever  and  spiteful  as  were 
the  articles  in  the  Craftsman,  "Walpole  often  replied  to 
them  with  equal  ability,  nor  had  the  victory  been 
always  with  the  aggressors.  But  now  the  hour  when  the 
Opposition  was  to  triumph  had  arrived.  The  friend  of 
Walpole  had  breathed  his  last  at  Osnaburgh,  and  the  enemy 
of  the  minister  was  to  reign  in  his  stead.  The  hated 
Walpole  was  to  bite  the  dust,  whilst  those  who  had 
braved  the  anger  of  the  late  sovereign  were  to  reap  their 
reward.  Great  was  the  delight  of  Bolingbroke  and 
Pulteney  when  the  news  reached  London  that  the  first 
English  King  of  the  House  of  Hanover  was  no  more,  and 
that  their  host  of  Leicester  Fields  and  of  Eichmond  Lodge 
had  been  called  to  the  throne.  Eevenge,  so  long  looked 
for,  was  at  last  to  be  satisfied.  The  Opposition  con- 
sisted of  the  Tories  under  Sir  William  Wyndham,  of  the 
Jacobites  under  Shippen,  and  of  the  disaffected  Whigs 
under  Pulteney.  It  had  been  the  dream  of  Bolingbroke, 
whilst  farming  his  lands  at  Dawley,  to  form  a  coalition 
between  these  parties,  and  lead  them  on  to  victory.  The 
moment  he  deemed  had  now  arrived. 

On  receiving  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  King, 
Walpole  posted  to  Eichmond  Lodge,  to  inform  the  Prince 
of  the  event.  At  first  his  Eoyal  Highness  refused  to 
believe  in  the  veracity  of  such  agreeable  information. 
"  Dat  is  von  big  lie,"  he  cried  out  to  the  minister  who  had 
come  to  do  him  homage,  and,  angry  at  the  hoax  he  believed 
had  been  played  upon  him,  was  about  to  return  to  the  bed 
from  whicli  he  had  been  aroused.  Walpole  assured  him  of 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  and  to  corroborate  his  words 
produced  a  letter  from  Townshend  giving  an  account  of 
the  demise  of  the  late  sovereign.     The  Prince,  no  longer 
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incredulous,  received  the  minister's  expressions  of  loyalty 
with  marked  coldness.  Walpole  now  begged  to  know 
whom  his  Majesty  desired  to  draw  up  the  Declaration 
for  the  Privy  Council.  "  Compton,"  replied  the  King 
brusquely,  and  passed  into  his  room. 

The  repulse  was  mortifying,  but  "Walpole,  conscious  of 
the  resources  within  him,  did  not  despair.  "  I  shall 
certainly  go  out,"  said  he  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  "  but 
let  me  advise  you  not  to  go  into  violent  opposition,  as  we 
must  soon  come  in  again."  The  prophecy  was  soon  to  be 
fulfilled.  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  man  of  high  character  but  of  Hmited  capa- 
city, was  certainly  no  formidable  rival  in  the  eyes  of  the 
minister  whose  downfall  was  so  confidently  predicted.  In- 
deed Compton  was  so  puzzled  how  to  compose  the  necessary 
document  for  the  Privy  Council  that  he  was  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  the  very  man  whom  he  was  about  to  succeed. 
Walpole,  whose  ambition  was  above  a  petty  triumph, 
good-naturedly  took  up  his  pen  and  at  once  wrote  out  the 
required  Declaration,  which  was  handed  to  the  King. 

The  contrast  between  the  man  who  had  been  minister  to 
the  first  George  and  he  who  was  to  be  the  adviser  of  the 
present  monarch  was  not  lost  upon  one  who  was  no  poor 
student  of  human  nature.  Caroline  of  Anspach,  the  wife 
of  George  II.,  was  cast  in  a  very  different  intellectual 
mould  to  her  husband.  A  woman  of  great  tact,  a  keen 
observer  of  character,  of  a  high  spirit,  well  read  in  the 
literature  of  her  day,  and  endowed  with  considerable 
powers  of  pleasing,  she  was  no  mean  ally  or  feeble 
enemy  to  an  ambitious  statesman.  Conscious  of  her 
superior  parts,  she  counselled  her  lord  and  master,  to 
whom    she  was    devotedly  attached,   on   every  occasion ; 
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but  with  the  tact  of  her  sex  she  ruled  without  appearing 
to  rule.  So  clever  was  she  in  the  management  of  her 
hushand  that  George,  who  never  entered  upon  any  state 
policy  without  first  asking  the  advice  of  Caroline,  always 
remained  under  the  flattering  impression  that  it  was  he 
who  invariably  suggested  the  ideas  that  were  adopted. 
In  this  delusion  he  was  always  carefully  encouraged  by 
his  wife.  So  completely  was  he  under  her  influence  that 
no  minister  felt  certain  of  the  King's  conduct  in  any 
matter  until  it  had  met  with  the  sanction  or  the  dis- 
approval of  the  Queen.  Yet,  with  an  amusing  blind- 
ness to  his  own  weakness,  the  second  George  had  the 
greatest  contempt  for  men  who  allowed  themselves  to 
be  ruled  by  their  wives.  He  piqued  himself  upon  his 
marital  supremacy  and  his  noble  independence.  He 
laughed  at  Charles  I.  for  being  under  the  thumb  of  his 
consort.  He  pitied  Charles  II.  for  being  governed  by  his 
mistresses.  He  sneered  at  James  II.  for  being  ruled  by 
his  priests  ;  at  Anne  for  being  guided  by  her  favourites ; 
and  at  his  father  for' being  under  the  control  of  his  minis- 
ters. Then  he  would  end  his  lament  by  the  defiant  ques- 
tion— "But  who  governs  now?"  The  courtiers  were 
too  well  bred  to  make  reply,  but  the  lower  orders  were 
not  so  polite.     A  wag  from  their  class  sang  : 

"  You  may  strut,  dapper  George,  but  'twill  all  be  in  vain, 
We  know  'tis  Queen  Caroline,  not  you  that  reign — 
You  govern  no  more  than  Don  Philip  of  Spain. 
Then  if  you  would  have  us  fall  down  and  adore  you, 
Lock  up  your  fat  spouse  as  your  dad  did  before  you."  * 

So  astute  a  man  as  Walpole  was  not  blind  to  what 
indeed  was  obvious  to  all.  He  made  no  efi'orts  to  obtain 
the    regard   of   the    King,    but  at   once   paid    the    most 

*  "Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Hanover,"  by  Dr.  Doran,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 
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diligent  court  to  the  Queen.  In  course  of  conversation 
with.  Compton  he  learnt  that  on  the  first  meeting  of  Par- 
liament the  in-coming  minister  would  propose  an  allowance 
of  £60,000  to  be  made  to  the  Queen.  "  I  will  make  it 
£40,000  more,"  said  "Walpole  to  a  friend  of  CaroKne,  "if 
my  office  of  minister  be  secured  me."  Her  Majesty,  whose 
soul  was  not  above  gain,  readily  closed  with  the  bribe. 
"  She  would  use  her  influence  with  her  husband  to  retaia 
the  First  Lord  in  power,"  was  her  reply.  "Walpole  was 
fully  satisfied  with  the  answer,  for  well  he  knew  that  the 
Queen  on  his  side  signified  victory.  It  required  but  her 
usual  diplomacy  for  Caroline  to  convince  the  King  that 
Compton  was  a  silly  uninfluential  person,  whilst  "Walpole 
was  all-powerful  and  could  make  the  House  of  Commons 
obedient  to  his  every  command.  "  And  the  House  of 
Commons,"  added  her  Majesty,  "means  the  purse  of  the 
nation." 

The  arguments  of  the  Queen  were  opportunely  strength- 
ened by  the  arrival  of  an  unexpected  ally.  At  Paris 
Horace  "Walpole  had  been  much  troubled  by  the  new  turn 
of  events.  The  Jacobites  around  him  were  loud  in  their 
predictions  that  a  revolution  would  break  out  in  England, 
that  the  two  branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  would  now 
be  reconciled,  that  Spain  would  support  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender,  and  that  France  would  withdraw  from  her 
recent  alHances  with  her  old  enemy.  To  ascertain  the 
truth  of  these  reports  Horace  at  once  called  upon  Cardinal 
Fleury,  who  was  then  with  the  King  at  Eambouillet.  The 
fears  of  the  English  Ambassador  were  soon  dispelled.  His 
Eminence  assured  him  that  the  rumours  flying  about  were 
utterly  unfounded ;  that  France  would  not  advocate  the 
cause  of  the  Stuarts,  that  she  was  anxious  to  preserve  the 
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friendship  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  she  was  determined 
upon  remaining  faithful  to  all  the  engagements  she  had 
entered  into.  Horace  returned  to  the  embassy  delighted. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  dispatching  a  messenger  to  London 
with  the  news  when  a  letter  was  brought  in  to  him.  It 
was  from  the  Cardinal.  After  reflecting  upon  the  conver- 
sation that  had  passed  between  them,  his  Eminence  was  of 
opinion  that  the  English  Ambassador  should  start  imme- 
diately for  London,  and  seek  an  interview  with  the  King. 
"  Voire  Excellence^''  ran  the  epistle,  "ew  fera  plus  en  un 
ou  deux  jours  de  conversation  qu'elle  ne  le  pour  rait  en  des 
volumes  de  leftres,  et  vous  pourres  regler  avec  Sa  Majeste 
Britannique  tout  ce  qui  peut  regarder  les  interets  communs 
des  allies  de  Hanovre.  Je  ne  doute  pas  que  de  la  maniere 
dont  Voire  Excellence  ni'a  parte  de  voire  nouveau  roi,  il  ne 
suive  les  memes  principes  et  le  meme  sysieme  du  roi  son  pere. 
Four  nous,  Voire  Excellence  peut  assurer  Sa  Majeste  Britan- 
nique que  nous  ne  nous  en  departirons  pas  et  que  notre  surete 
reciproque  consisie  a  demeurer  Men  unis^ 

The  advice  was  immediately  acted  upon,  and  in  a  few 
hours  Horace  was  craving  audience  at  Leicester  Fields. 
The  King  received  him  coldly,  and  expressed  himself  as 
exceedingly  surprised  that  his  representative  should  have 
quitted  his  post  without  permission.  To  explain  the  cause 
of  his  departure  Horace  now  handed  to  the  King  the 
Cardinal's  letter.  It  was  read,  and  the  cloud  soon  lifted 
from  the  royal  brow.  A  long  conversation  ensued  between 
his  Majesty  and  the  envoy.  Horace  took  the  opportunity 
to  lay  before  the  King  the  hopes  of  the  Tories,  the  designs 
of  the  Jacobites,  and  the  necessity  of  one  who  was  a  friend 
of  Cardinal  Fleury  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  English 
embassy  at  Paris.      George  fully  agreed  with  him,  and 
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resolved  that  neither  of  the  brothers  should  be  removed 
from  their  respective  posts.  Horace  should  remain  at 
Paris,  and  Sir  Eobert  continue  at  the  Treasury.  Two  such 
faithful  and  useful  servants  could  not  easily  be  replaced. 
"With  the  one  his  foreign  policy  would  be  safe,  with  the 
other  his  domestic  embarrassments  would  be  relieved.* 

The  day  after  arriving  at  this  resolution  their  Majesties 
held  a  reception.  The  rooms  were  crowded.  Compton, 
the  rising  sun,  was  surrounded  by  friends  anxious  for 
future  favours.  "Walpole,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
deserted.  "  My  mother,"  writes  Horace  Walpole,  the 
pleasantest  of  letter-writers,  and  nephew  of  his  name- 
sake, the  ambassador,  "  among  the  rest,  who.  Sir  Spencer 
Compton's  designation,  and  not  his  evaporation,  being 
known,  could  not  make  her  way  between  the  scornful 
backs  and  elbows  of  her  late  devotees,  nor  could  approach 
nearer  to  the  Queen  than  the  third  or  fourth  row  ;  but  no 
sooner  was  she  descried  by  her  Majesty  than  the  Queen 
said  aloud,  '  There,  I  am  sure  I  see  a  friend ! '  Eoom 
was  instantly  made  by  the  toadies  around  for  the  unex- 
pected favourite.  '  As  I  came  away,'  said  Lady  Walpole, 
'  I  might  have  walked  over  their  heads,  had  I  pleased.'  " 

The  "evaporation"  of  Compton  was  soon  effected.  In 
spite  of  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  and  the  predictions  of 
the  discontented,  Walpole  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
"  Sir  Eobert  is  the  Queen's  minister,"  writes  Lord  Hervey ; 
"whoever  he  favours  she  distinguishes,  and  whoever  she 
distinguishes  the  King  employs."  The  statement  was 
correct.  Walpole  was  now  as  powerful  under  the  son 
as  he  had  been  under  the  sire.  All  his  measures  were 
approved  of;  all  his  nominations  appointed.     The  Duke  of 

*  "  Walpole  k  la  Cour  de  France,"  par  le  Comte  de  Baillon,  pp.  285 — 290. 
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Newcastle,  whom  the  King  had  stigmatized,  and  not  without 
reason,  as  "an  impertinent  fool,"  was  reinstated  in  his  post 
as  Secretary  of  State.  Lord  Townshend,  whom  the  King 
had  called,  in  the  days  when  he  was  Prince,  "a  choleric 
blockhead,"  continued  in  oiEce.  Horace  Walpole,  who  had 
been  abused  as  "a  scoundrel,"  a  "fool,"  and  a  "dirty 
buffoon,"  was,  as  we  have  seen,  reappointed  to  the  English 
embassy  at  Paris.  With  but  few  exceptions  the  Ministry, 
to  the  anger  and  mortihcation  of  the  discontented  Whigs 
and  the  expectant  Tories,  remained  unaltered.  Nor  had 
the  King  any  reason  to  regret  that  he  had  broken  off 
from  his  old  friends  and  allied  himself  with  those  of  his 
father.  Through  the  influence  of  Walpole,  the  House  of 
Commons  had  agreed  to  settle  £100,000  upon  the  Queen, 
whilst  the  income  of  the  King  was  increased  by  some 
£130,000.  It  was  not  without  good  and  substantial 
grounds  that  Caroline  had  preferred  Sir  Eobert  to  Sir 
Spencer. 

But  the  Opposition,  though  defeated  in  their  schemes, 
had  no  intention  of  calmly  submitting  to  the  superiority 
of  Walpole.  Scarcely  had  the  new  House  of  Commons 
assembled  than  Pulteney  sounded  the  war-cry.  Horace 
Walpole,  who  had  been  summoned  from  Paris  to  defend 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  rose  up  and  pro- 
posed that  some  £300,000  should  be  granted  for  the 
maintenance  of  12,000  Hessians  in  the  British  pay.  There 
was  no  real  reason  why  the  country  should  be  burdened 
with  this  un-English  charge,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  made  the  most  of  their  opportunity.  Pulteney 
strongly  denounced  the  measure.  He  said  that  if  Hessian 
troops  had  been  raised  during  the  Eebellion  of  1715  no 
such  excuse  now  existed,  for  the  country  was  internally  at 
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peace,  and  not  apprehensive  of  a  second  Jacobite  insurrec- 
tion. He  had  no  doubt  that  Hessians  in  the  pay  of  England 
might  be  of  advantage  to  Hanover,  but  he  failed  to 
see  the  good  that  could  accrue  to  British  interests  from 
such  a  step.  Surely  Englishmen  were  numerous  enough, 
were  brave  enough,  and  were  willing  enough  to  defend 
their  country  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  foreign  troops  ? 
Such  men  were  kept  on  a  war  footing,  not  to  protect  the 
interests  of  England,  but  the  interests  of  Hanover,  and  he 
opposed  the  charge  as  un-English,  unconstitutional,  and 
unnecessary.  Sir  "William  Wyndham  followed  in  the 
same  strain.  In  reply,  it  was  argued  that  the  late  King 
had  provided  these  troops  in  order  to  enforce  the  Treaty  of 
Hanover ;  that  they  were  ready  at  hand,  and  cheaper  than 
national  troops  ;  that  as  the  King  of  Prussia,  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  to  the  alliance,  had  chosen  to  withdraw 
from  his  obligations,  it  was  prudent  to  retain  the  foreign 
legion  in  our  pay,  and  that  it  was  unwise  to  have  them 
disbanded  until  the  proceedings  at  the  congress  at  Cam- 
bray  were  concluded.  The  House,  completely  imder  the 
influence  of  Walpole,  agreed  to  this  view  of  the  question, 
and  the  grant  was  passed  by  a  large  majority. 

The  next  attack  of  the  Opposition  was  more  awkward  to 
repel.  Having  failed  to  show  that  the  public  expenditure 
had  scandalously  increased  under  the  administration  of 
Walpole,  Pulteney  moved  the  House  to  caU  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  disbursement  of  the  Secret  Service  money.  A 
sum  of  .£250,000  had  been  charged  for  Secret  Service, 
and  he  for  one  desired  to  know  how  so  large  an  amount 
could  be  accounted  for.  He  objected  to  the  words 
Secret  Service.  He  was  averse  to  this  loose  and  vague 
fashion    of  accounting   for   public    money,   however   con- 
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venient  it  might  be  to  cover  embezzlements  and  screen 
corrupt  and  rapacious  ministers.  "Walpole  rose  up  to  reply. 
He  said  that  a  strict  account  of  the  disbursements  could  not 
be  given  without  manifest  prejudice  to  the  public,  and  he 
was  proceeding  in  the  usual  strain  of  platitudes  and  excuses 
adopted  on  such  occasions,  when  the  arrival  of  unexpected 
news  enabled  him  cleverly  to  extricate  himself  from  his 
embarrassiag  position. 

On  hearing  of  the  death  of  George  I.,  the  King  of  Spain, 
in  anticipation  of  the  renewal  of  Jacobite  intrigues  and  of 
Walpole' s  downfall,  determined  to  cancel  the  promise  he 
had  made  at  Vienna.     He  carried  his  resolve  into  effect. 
But  finding  that  Walpole  still  continued  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  that  the  Jacobites  did  not  rise,  and  that  France  was 
stUl  the  ally  of  England,  he  thought  it  wiser  to  reconsider 
his  decision.     From  his  palace  he  issued  what  is  known  as 
the  Act  of  the  Pardo,  accepting  the  preliminaries  he  had 
formerly  pledged  himself  to  observe,  and  referring  further 
difficulties  to  a  congress  to  be  held  at  Soissons.     It  was 
this  intelligence  which  was  now  brought  to  the  ears  of 
Walpole  in  the  midst  of  his  speech  on  the  Secret  Service. 
He  at  once  turned  it  to   good  account.     Informing  the 
House  of  the  happy  news,  he  said  that  "  the  nation  would 
be  now  relieved  from  the  burden  of  the  late  expenses,  and 
that  he  could  assure  the  members  who  called  so  loudly  for 
a  specification  of  the  Secret  Service  money  that  it  had  been 
expended  in  obtaining  the  conclusion   of  that  peace  the 
preliminaries  of  which  were  now  signed.     The  designs  of 
those  who  had   laboured   to    disturb   the   tranquillity   of 
Europe  were  thus  defeated  ;    and  the   purchase  of  peace 
and  the  prevention  of  war  on  terms  so  cheap  were  highly 
beneficial  to  the  public."     The  House  was  so  delighted 
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with  tliis  intelligence  that  it  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  criticize  the  truth  of  the  minister's  statement  or  to 
continue  the  inquiry,  and  the  matter  dropped. 

Finding  that  on  all  points  of  domestic  finance  they  were 
overmatched  by  the  superior  knowledge  and  ready  finesse 
of  "Walpole,  the  Opposition  now  turned  their  attention  to 
foreign  matters.  Ever  since  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar 
the  subject  had  been  a  source  of  endless  bitterness  and 
dispute  between  England  and  Spain.  The  Spaniards  were 
wounded  to  the  quick  at  seeing  a  portion  of  their  own 
territory  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  whilst  the  English 
were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage of  possessing  "the  Eock."  Stanhope,  when  a  diplo- 
matist, was  the  first  to  propose  that  Gibraltar  should  be 
restored  to  Spain,  provided  that  a  reasonable  equivalent 
were  offered  in  exchange.  He  said  that  the  fortress  was 
a  useless  charge,  that  its  garrison  was  the  cause  of  an 
increase  in  our  standing  army,  and  that,  except  Miaorca, 
which  was  perfectly  capable  of  defending  itself,  there  was 
no  English  possession  in  the  Mediterranean  to  protect.* 
When  he  came  into  power  the  subject  of  the  restoration 
was  discussed,  opposed,  supported,  and  almost  carried  into 
effect,  but  fell  through  owing  to  the  greed  of  Spain,  who 
wished  to  obtain  Gibraltar  without  giving  any  equivalent 
in  return. 

On  the  accession  of  Townshend  to  office  the  cession  of 
Gibraltar  was  again  under  discussion.  A  congress  was 
being  held  at  Cambray  for  the  purpose  of  making  peace. 
But  Spain  declined  to  accede  to  any  terms  unless  Gibraltar 

*  In  1782,  under  the  Administration  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  the  question  was 
again  brought  up.  Shelburne  was  in  favour  of  yielding  Gibraltar  to  the  Spaniards, 
receiving  in  return  Porlo  Kico  or  some  other  West  India  island.  The  exchange 
was  warmly  opposed  by  several  members  of  the  C.ibinet  and  by  Pitt. 
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was  restored  to  her.  Nay,  more,  she  refused  to  proceed  with 
the  conference  unless  she  received  a  letter  from  the  King 
of  England  promising  to  restore  the  fortress  at  some  future 
date.  Thus  pressed,  Townshend,  and  with  him  his  col- 
league Carteret,  advised  the  Kiug  to  write  the  desired 
epistle.  Accordingly  on  the  29th  April,  1721,  George  I. 
sent  a  dispatch  to  the  King  of  Spain  stating  his  readiuess 
"  to  satisfy  you  with  regard  to  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar 
upon  the  footing  of  an  equivalent,  promising  you  to  make 
use  of  the  first  favourable  opportunity  to  regulate  this 
article  with  consent  of  my  Parliament."  The  Court  of 
Madrid,  however,  raised  so  many  objections  to  the  term 
"equivalent"  that  a  second  letter  was  written  by  the 
King  of  England,  omitting  the  word,  but  carefully  main- 
taining the  condition  that  the  consent  of  Parliament  was 
necessary  to  complete  the  transaction.  Still  Spain  was  not 
satisfied;  she  required  the  immediate  restitution  of  the 
fortress.  The  answer  was  returned  that  until  Parliament 
had  assembled  and  expressed  its  views  on  the  matter 
such  a  proceeding  \^s  impossible.  Spaiu  declined  to 
wait;  she  declared  war,  attacked  Gibraltar,  found  herself 
alone  in  enmity  against  England,  and  then,  as  we  have 
said,  thought  it  prudent  to  sign  the  Act  of  the  Pardo. 

The  Gibraltar  question  soon  came  on  before  the  House. 
The  Opposition  had  heard  of  the  letter  written  by  the  late 
King  offering  to  cede  the  fortress,  and  saw  their  oppor- 
tunity to  worry  the  Government.  Loud  were  their 
denunciations  at  the  very  idea  that  the  fortress  should 
ever  have  been  proposed  to  be  restored  to  Spain  (though 
some  of  their  leaders  a  few  years  ago  had  advocated  its 
restitution) ;  but  still  louder  were  their  protestations  when 
they  learnt  that  the  Ministry  had  pledged  the  word  of  the 
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late  Zing  to  cede  Gibraltar,  and  that  tlie  royal  word 
had  been  broken.  Early  in  February,  1727,  one  Samuel 
Sandys  (afterwards  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  in  a  full 
House  moved  that  the  letter  of  the  late  King  offering  to 
restore  Gibraltar  be  laid  on  the  table.  He  was  warmly 
supported  by  Pulteney  and  Wyndham.  Walpole  replied. 
He  said  that  it  was  perfectly  true  that  his  late  Majesty 
had  promised  to  surrender  Gibraltar,  but  such  promise 
had  been  strictly  conditional.  The  conditions  were  that 
Spain  should  offer  an  equivalent  for  the  restoration  of  the 
fortress,  and  the  terms  be  approved  of  by  Parliament. 
Spain  had  declined  to  offer  an  equivalent,  therefore  the 
matter  was  at  an  end,  and  the  royal  word  not  broken,  for 
the  conditions  under  which  the  royal  word  had  been 
pledged  had  not  been  fulfilled.  The  honourable  gentlemen 
opposite  were  in  error  in  supposing  that  his  late  Majesty 
had  given  a  promise  unconditionally — the  promise  was 
conditional  on  the  offer  of  an  equivalent,  and  on  the 
consent  of  Parliament  being  obtained — therefore  their 
strictures  against  the  Government  fell  to  the  ground. 
"With  regard  to  the  request  that  the  late  King's  letter  be 
produced,  he  had  to  say  that  the  question  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  in  bad  taste,  for  he  held  that  the  private  corre- 
spondence of  princes  was  almost  as  sacred  as  their  persons. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  the  reply  of  Walpole  was 
regarded  as  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  the  motion  of  Sandys 
rejected  by  a  large  majority.  But  in  the  Upper  House 
this  servility  was  not  so  apparent.  On  the  Gibraltar 
debate  the  Opposition  moved  that  "  effectual  care  be 
taken  in  any  treaty  that  the  King  of  Spain  do  renounce  all 
claim  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  in  plain  and  strong  terms." 
This  was   supported   by   another   resolution,   which    was 
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communicated  to  the  Commons,  that  "the  House  relies 
upon  his  Majesty  for  preserving  his  undoubted  right  to 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca."  The  Government,  now  alive  to 
the  importance  of  having  this  question  definitely  settled, 
sent  to  Spain  Colonel  Stanhope,  a  practised  diplomatist, 
who  had  formerly  been  ambassador  at  Madrid.  The 
result  of  his  mission,  after  numerous  delays  needless  to 
mention,  was  the  famous  Treaty  of  Seville.  By  this  treaty 
a  defensive  alliance  was  concluded  between  England, 
Spain,  and  France ;  the  English  trade  was  re-established 
with  America  ;  various  stipulations  were  entered  into 
with  other  countries,  and  all  Spanish  claims  to  Gibraltar 
indirectly  renounced.* 

For  the  part  he  played  on  this  occasion — his  tact  in 
soothing  Spanish  pride  whilst  enforcing  English  demands 
— Colonel  Stanhope  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Harrington.  He  was  soon  to  be  elevated  to  a  higher 
honour.  For  some  time  past  the  friendship  that  had 
formerly  existed  between  Townshend  and  Walpole  had 
changed  into  a  feeling  of  jealous  and  irritable  coldness. 
"^Tien  two  men,  each  inordinately  fond  of  power,  each 
struggling  for  supremacy,  and  each  desiring  to  be  the 
exclusive  recipient  of  royal  favour,  are  found  occupying 
the  highest  positions  in  the  Cabinet,  it  becomes  only  a 
question  of  time  and  opportunity  for  the  one  to  triumph 
over  the  other.  And  on  this  occasion  both  social  and 
official  matters  were  at  work  to  widen  the  estrangement. 
Until  of  late  years  Townshend  had  been  the  most  promi- 
nent personage  in  Norfolk.  He  was  the  only  landowner 
in  the  county  who  was  a  peer  of  the  realm.     His  property 

•  Coxe's  "Life  of  Walpole."     Stanhope's  "History  of  England,"  vol.  ii.  pp. 
198 — 204.     "  Walpole  a  la  Cour  de  France,"  par  Baillon. 
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was  large,  Hs  mansion  at  Rainliam  was  noted  as  much, 
for  its  arcliitectural  beauties  as  for  its  generous  and 
frequent  hospitalities,  and  in  all  local  matters  he  took  the 
lead.  Thus  within  his  shire  Townshend  had  received  the 
homage,  exacted  the  authority,  and  dispensed  the  favours 
of  a  petty  monarch. 

But  during  the  last  decade  his  brother-in-law,  Walpole, 
had  been  rapidly  encroachiag  upon  this  social  despotism. 
Office,  with  its  opportunities  and  emoluments,  had  made 
the  Squire  of  Houghton  a  wealthy  man.*  Fond  of  art 
and  no  mean  judge  of  paintings,  Walpole  had  occupied  his 

*  Walpole  was,  however,  never  the  comparatively  poor  man  he  has  been  represented 
to  be  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  The  late  Hon.  Frederick  Walpole  told  me  that 
Coxe,  in  his  estimate  of  Walpole's  income,  had  greatly  underrated  both  the  extent  of 
the  Norfolk  property  and  the  rental  derived  from  it.  Had  Mr.  F.  Walpole  lived  he 
was  going  to  furnish  me  with  facts  to  support  this  statement. 

Among  the  family  papers  of  the  Marquess  of  Cholmondeley,  the  lineal  descendant 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  there  is  a  curious  book  of  accounts  relating  to  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  Walpole  from  Aug.  3,  1714,  to  Aug.  30, 1718. t  The  accounts  are 
kept  by  Robert  Mann,  undoubtedly  the  Mann  of  the  forage  contract  aflfair,  and  on 
the  last  page  are  the  signatures  of  Mann  and  Walpole  as  witnesses  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  entries.  During  these  four  years  Walpole  is  credited,  what  with  the 
money  he  received  and  the  sums  he  paid  away,  with  the  total  of  £152,473  2s.  I 
give  some  of  the  more  important  entries : — 

£        s.     d. 
Paid  your  Honour  in  Land  Tax  Tallys       .       5,000     0     0 
Paid  your  Honour  in  full  of  a  bond,  prin- 
cipal and  interest  .         .         .         .       ]  ,095     0     0 
Paid  to  your  Honour  in  class  and  lottery 

orders  of  1712  and  1714        .         .         .       2,760  15     5 
Paid   to   your   Honour  in    class   of   your 

lottery,  1712         .  ...       1,945  11     2 

Paid  to  your  Honour  per  the  purchase  of 

Bank  Annuities    .  .  .       2,425     0     0 

Paid  to  James  Craggs,  Esq.,  for  five  thou- 
sand pounds  Bank  Annuities        .         .       4,960     0     0 
Paid  Mr.  Henry  Parsons  for  five  thousand 
and  twelve  pounds  victualling  bUls  at 
5  per  cent,  discount      .         .  .       4,761  12     0 

Paid  Francis  Hawee,  Esq.,  for  malt  orders 

and  tally s  of  the  year  1714  .         .         .     10,381     1  11 

t  I  am  indebted  to  his  Lordship  for  kindly  lending  me  this  account-book. 
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leisure  in  filling  the  galleries  of  his  mansion  with  rare  and 
splendid  pictures.      He  had  added,  too,  to  the  paternal 

£  s.  d. 
Jan.  26,  1717.    Paid  for  £10,000  capital  stock  in  the  East 

India  Company  at  166J  and  166J  per 

cent,  per  order  .....  16,642  10  0 
Mar.  30     „        Paid  the  money  your  Honour  lent  me  on  my 

bond 3,000    0    0 

Max.  18     „        Paid  to  Mr.  Jacomb,  being  money  borrowed 

Mar.  23  last,  part  principal  and  interest  5,025  13  6 
May    3      „        Paid  F.  Hawes,  Esq.,  money  borrowed  on 

malt,   1715,  per  your  Honour's  order, 

principal  and  interest  ....  8,047  2  5 
May  24     „        Paid  for  £2,000  Bank  Annuities  at  102f  and 

103  J,  brokerage  included  .  .  .  2,058  15  0 
May  24      ,,        Paid  for  two  thousand  pounds  lottery  blanks 

of  1714 2,062     4     1 

July    4     ,,        Paid  Lord  Townshend  in  full  of  a  note  under 

your  Honour's  hand     ....       1,100     0     0 

Dec.  19      „        Paid  Mr.  F.  Hawes 2,000     0     0 

Feb.    1,  1718.     Paid  for  £2,600  East  India  Stock  at  209  and 

208|  per  cent 6,226  17     6 

Feb.  15      „        Paid  Mr.  P.  Hawes 5,300     0     0 

May  16      „        Paid  Mr.  Jacomb 7,000     0     0 

June  20  „  Paid  to  your  Honour  by  my  bond  .  .  3,000  0  0 
,,  „  „  in  Bank  bills       .         .       4,000     0     0 

What  are  these  entries  ?  Whether  they  can  bear  any  sinister  interpretation,  or 
whether  Walpole  simply  in  the  same  ledger  inserted  his  official  as  well  as  his 
domestic  accounts,  I  know  not.  Among  the  entries  are  numerous  payments  of 
sums  varying  from  £100  to  £600  to  different  persons.  A  few  of  the  statements 
relating  to  the  domestic  expenditure  are  interesting : — 

Aug.  26,  1714.     Paid    for    gloves,    hattband,    buckles,    and 

button 0     6     9 

„  „        Paid  by  your  order  for  a  brocade  waistcoat       11     0     0 

Sept.  27      „        Paid  for  12  pair  of  cambric  ruffles  .         .         2     9     0 

Mar.    24,  1715.     Paid  for  a  pound  of  Bohea  tea  for  your  own 

use 16     0 

May    16      „        Paid  for  a  Parrowquett  for  your  lady     .         .         2     5     0 
May    25     „         Paid  for  a  pound  of  green  tea  for  your  lady  .         0  18     0 
„  „        Paid  for  20  flower  potts  for  your  garden  at 

Chelsea 3     10 

Aug.  27      „        Paid  to  your  lady  for  silk  bonnet  of  Mrs. 

Ludlow 6     0     0 

„  ,,        Paid  to  your  lady  for  tickets  in  a  lottery        .         2  10     0 

Oct.      1       „        Paid  Mrs.   Nezcraw   6   months'   board    and 
schooling  for  Miss  lilitty  and  Miss  Molly 
Walpole  .         .  ....       30     0     0 

Oct.      6      ,,        Paid  for  muslin  for  18  of  neckcloths  for  your 

Honour   ......  700 
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acres  by  the  purchase  of  various  outlying  lands,  so  that 
his  estate  stood  now  in  no  mean  comparison  with  the 
property  of  Eainham.  Passionately  devoted  to  sport, 
the  possessor  of  as  fine  shooting  as  the  county  boasted, 
a  genial  and  most  open-handed  host,  it  is  no  matter  for 
surprise  that  Walpole  made  his  country-house  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  agreeable  in  the  kingdom. 

Townshend  was  a  man  of  hot  temper,  kind-hearted  but 
peevish,  of  stainless  morals,  a  man  whose  motives  were  as 
upright  as  his  actions,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  his  numerous 
high  and  good  qualities,  he  was  not  much  liked.  His 
views  on  all  subjects  were  narrow  and  prejudiced,  his 
intellect  was  sluggish,  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  play  the  master  that  even  in  his  friendship  there  was 
something  patronising  and  repellant.  Though  sprung  from 
an  old  Norfolk  stock,  he  had  little  taste  for  sport.  The 
most  liberal  of  hosts,  men  of  the  world  felt  not  quite  at 
ease  in  his  presence — his  sobriety  checked  their  conviviality ; 
his  austerity  hushed  their  stories — he  was  so  correct  that 
though  they  respected  him  he  bored  them.  Then  he  was 
a  widower,  and  no  charming  hostess  brightened  with  her 
presence  the  cold  formal  saloons  of  Eainham. 

At  Houghton  a  very  difi'erent  regime  reigned.  Walpole 
was  a  man  of  the  most  perfect  temper ;  he  believed  ia  no 
man's  honour,  and  in  no  woman's  virtue — a  creed  which 

£      s.    i. 
Apr.  28,    1716.     Paid  to  your  lady  at  her  going  to  Bath,  in 
money  30  guineas  and  in  Bank  notes  £70, 

together 102     6     0 

May  16  „  Paid  Mr.  Story,  gardener  at  Chelsea  .  .  98  0  0 
June  2  ,,  Paid  Col.  Cbiirchill  for  a  hay  gelding  .  .  60  0  0 
Deo.    9,     1717.     Paid    Mr.    Bland    for    Master    Eohert    and 

Neddy's  hoard  at  Eaton  school        .         .       30     0     0 

There  are  also   numerous   entries  of  lemons  and  of  gallons  of  arrack   sent  to 
Houghton. 
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saved  him  from  a  good  deal  of  disappointment — yet  his 
cynicism  rendered  him  neither  gloomy  nor  sarcastic.  He 
took  life  as  he  found  it,  not  being  crushed  by  failure  or 
intoxicated  by  success,  and  was  always  of  opinion  that  most 
evils  found  their  antidote  in  the  practice  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy.  He  was  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  th.e  table ;  he 
drank  deeply  ;  and  Like  his  royal  master  lie  was  attached, 
not  wisely  but  too  well,  to  the  society  of  the  fair  sex. 
No  man  was  a  better  raconteur.,  only  his  stories  were  so 
naughty  that  tbey  should  never  have  been  repeated,  and 
none  could  be  a  more  humorous  and  amusing  companion. 
At  Eaioham  the  host  was  a  dull  anchorite ;  at  Houghton 
he  was  a  hard-riding,  hard-drinking  squire,  who  delighted 
to  keep  open  house  and  entertain  his  friends  in  a  free 
jovial  style,  as  his  father  had  before  him.  Yet  it  was 
impossible  to  confound  "Walpole  with  the  rude  boorish 
Westerns  of  his  day.  In  spite  of  his  vicious  propensities 
and  boisterous  conviviality,  it  was  plain  to  see  in  him  the 
man  of  clear  sound  intellect,  shrewd  common  sense,  and 
fertile  in  ideas.  Thus  his  society  was  both  amusing  and 
improving;  and  since  the  partner  of  his  joys  was,  if  we  are 
to  credit  the  gossip  of  the  times,  a  vivacious  coquette,  it 
is  not  surprisLag  that,  as  Walpole  rose  higher  in  favour  at 
the  Court  and  became  the  presiding  genius  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  hospitalities  of  Houghton  should  have 
overshadowed  those  of  Rainham. 

Nor  was  the  political  influence  of  its  owner  a  whit  less 
predominant.  When  the  brothers  undertook  office  on  the 
fall  of  Stanhope,  Townshend  was  not  only  nominally  but  in 
reality  the  head  of  the  Cabinet.  This  superiority,  however, 
scarcely  lasted  the  first  session.  It  was  evident  to  all  who 
watched  the  power  which  Walpole  wielded  in  the  Lower 
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House,  and  the  great  intellectual  ability  he  displayed  on 
all  occasions,  that  the  firm  would  speedUy  have  to  change 
its  title,  and  become  Walpole  and  Townshend  in  lieu  of 
Townshend  and  Walpole.  This  was  apparent  to  George  I., 
who  invariably  treated  Walpole  as  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
Crown.  On  the  accession  of  George  II.,  Caroline  soon 
perceived  the  difference  between  the  brother  ministers,  and 
gave  aU  her  support  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Townshend,  jealous  of  this  preference,  and  smarting  under 
the  constant  objections  raised  by  Walpole  against  his 
suggestions,  resolved  to  make  a  struggle  to  regain  his 
supremacy.  He  attempted  to  form  a  new  administration.^' 
His  dislike  of  his  colleague  the  Duke  of  I^ewcastle  was  as 
bitter  as  his  dislike  of  Walpole,  and  he  schemed  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Duke  and  the  installation  of  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield  as  Secretary  of  State.  To  obtain  his  ends  he 
pursued  the  same  tactics  as  Carteret  had  formerly  adopted ; 
he  tried  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  sovereign,  approved 
of  his  foreign  policy,  accompanied  him  to  Hanover,  and 
flattered  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  So  well  had  he 
succeeded  that  the  King  had  almost  given  his  consent  to 
the  promotion  of  Lord  Chesterfield. 

But  the  smoothness  of  the  run  of  this  intrigue  was  now 
to  meet  with  an  interruption,  x  Walpole  was  not  blind  to 
the  course  his  brother-in-law  was  adopting,  and  his  anger 
rose  as  its  details  became  unfolded  to  him.  Caroline,  who 
was  no  friend  to  Townshend,  took  the  part  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  checkmated  the  moves  of  the 
plotting  Secretary  of  State.  /  When  the  name  of  Chester- 
field was  mentioned  to  her  by  the  King  to  succeed 
Newcastle,  she  opposed  the  appointment  with  all  her  usual 
tact  and  diplomacy,  and  the  result  of  her  interference  was 
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that  Ms  Grace  was  not  removed  from  office.  Frequent  con- 
versations now  ensued  between  the  Queen  and  "Walpole  as  to 
the  course  best  to  defeat  the  machinations  of  Townshend. 

Eetuming  from  the  Palace  after  one  of  these  con- 
ferences, "Walpole  called  upon  Colonel  Selwyn  at  Cleveland 
Court.  Talking  to  Mrs.  Selwyn  was  Townshend,  and  in 
the  room  were  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  brother 
Mr.  Pelham.  The  conversation  turned  upon  a  question 
of  foreign  politics,  which  Walpole  had  advised  should 
be  abandoned.  Townshend,  disapproving  of  this  sugges- 
tion of  his  colleague,  recommended  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  measure,  and 
be  told  that  it  had  fallen  through  at  the  instigation  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Walpole  replied  somewhat 
shortly  that  such  a  proceeding  was  inexpedient,  and  only 
calculated  to  give  unnecessary  trouble.  To  this  Towns- 
hend hotly  answered,  "  Since  you  object,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  is  your  concern  more  than  mine,  I  shall  not 
persist  in  my  opinion ;  but,  as  I  now  give  way,  I  cannot 
avoid  observing  that,  upon  my  honour,  I  think  that  mode 
of  proceeding  would  have  been  most  advisable."  Walpole 
whose  rage  had  long  been  smouldering  against  Townshend 
and  only  wanted  the  slightest  provocation  to  break  out, 
said  in  his  most  scornful  tones,  "  My  Lord,  for  once  there 
is  no  man's  sincerity  which  I  doubt  so  much  as  your 
Lordship's  ;  and  I  never  doubted  it  so  much  as  when  you 
are  pleased  to  make  such  strong  professions." 

The  choleric  temper  of  Townshend  was  unable  to  brook 
this  taunt,  and,  forgetful  that  Mrs.  Selwyn  was  in  the 
room,  he  rushed  forward,  seized  Walpole  by  his  collar  and 
biography  has  to  record  that  these  two  distinguished  men 
were  not  ashamed  to  resent  their  wrongs  by  a  personal 
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struggle,  wliicli  migM  have  been  approved  of  by  the  fre- 
quenters of  a  village  taproom,  but  which  was  certainly 
out  of  place  when  we  remember  the  high  position  of  the 
combatants,  and  that  the  scene  was  laid  in  the  house  of  a 
friend  and  in  the  presence  of  a  lady.  When  the  scuffle 
had  ended,  the  rival  ministers  laid  their  hands  on  their 
swords,  and  prepared  for  an  immediate  duel.  Mrs.  Selwyn, 
ia  terror,  was  on  the  point  of  summoning  the  guards,  but 
was  prevented  by  Mr.  Pelham.  Happily,  the  friends  now 
interposed  (indeed  one  is  surprised  that  they  did  not 
interfere  sooner),  and  a  cold  and  hollow  reconciliation 
between  the  two  was  effected — but  neither  ever  forgot 
that  day,  and  the  bitterness  with  which  it  was  remembered 
endured  in  the  minds  of  both  to  the  last. 

After  this  unseemly  scene  matters  soon  came  to  a  crisis. 
Townshend  had  advised  the  King  to  act  contrary  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  with  respect  to 
hostilities  against  the  Emperor.  The  King  was  on  the 
point  of  carrying  out  Townshend's  views,  when  "Walpole, 
through  the  influence  of  Queen  Caroline,  interfered,  and  the 
course  approved  of  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  adopted. 
The  Lord  of  Kainham,  finding  that  he  was  unable  to  be  the 
victor  in  the  struggle,  and  that  his  influence  over  the  King 
was  always  thwarted  by  the  Queen  and  Walpole,  her  con- 
fldential  adviser,  sent  in  his  resignation  and  withdrew  from 
public  life.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  newly  created  Lord 
Harrington.  In  his  letters  to  his  most  intimate  friends, 
explaining  the  motives  of  his  resignation,  Townshend  gives 
as  his  reason  the  delicate  state  of  his  health,  but  hints  at 
the  same  time  that  his  estrangement  from  his  brother-in- 
law  had  something  to  do  with  the  matter.    Thus  he  writes  * 

•   "  Townshend  Papers,"  May  12,  1730.    Coxe. 
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to  Mons.  de  Bousset :  "  La  longue  et  penible  maladie  que 
fai  eu  il  y  a  presque  quatre  ans^  rri'a  tellement  affaihlie  la 
constitution  du  corps,  que  fen  ai  ressenti  de  temps  en  temps 
depuis  les  terribles  secousses.  Cette  diminution  des  forces 
rrCayant  rendu  moins  capable  de  soutenir  le  grand  faix  des 
affaires,  fai  ete  oblige  de  songer  a  la  retraite.  Et  en  ayant 
demande  la  permission  au  Roy,  Sa  Majeste  a  eu  la  bonte  de 
me  Vaccorder  de  la  maniere  la  plus  gracieuse  du  monde. 
Ainsi  d^abord  que  les  seances  du  parlement  seront  finies  je  me 
demettrai  de  ma  charge,  et  me  retirerai  a  ma  campagne,  pour 
soigner  ma  sante,  et  jouir  un  peu  de  repos  apres  les  grandes 
fatigues  que  fai  essuyees.  Voire  Excellence  entendra  peut- 
etre  quelques  autres  raisons  de  ma  demission,  mais  mes  fre- 
quentes  indispositions  rrHen  ont  inspiree  la  premiere  pensee. 
Cependant  favouerai  a  Voire  Excellence  que  quelques  degouts 
que  fai  eus  par  rapport  au  Chevalier  Walpole  ont  beaucoup 
fortifie  cette  resolution.'''' 

To  tlie  tonour  of  Townsliend  be  it  said  that  lie  never 
sought,  as  so  many  disappointed  statesmen  have  sought,  to 
regain  his  lost  power  by  a  vindictive  and  factious  course 
of  opposition.  When  his  friend  Chesterfield  was  bitterly 
attacking  the  power  of  Walpole,  he  desired  the  ex-minister 
to  reoccupy  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  unite  with 
the  foes  of  the  Government.  Townshend  declined.  He 
had  formed,  he  said,  a  resolution,  which  he  could  not 
break,  of  never  again  engaging  in  political  contests.  "  I 
recollect,"  he  said,  "  that  Lord  Cowper,  though  a  stanch 
Whig,  had  been  betrayed  by  personal  pique  and  party 
resentment,  in  his  opposition  to  the  Ministry,  to  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Tories,  and  even  to  support 
principles  which  tended  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  Jacobites. 
I  know  that  I  am  extremely  warm;  and  I  am  apprehensive 
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if  I  should  attend  tlie  House  of  Lords,  I  also  may  be 
hurried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  my  temper,  and  by 
personal  resentment,  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  which  in 
my  cooler  moments  I  may  regret." 

He  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in  agricultural 
pursuits.     He  died  in  1738,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 

The  resignation  of  Townshend  was  soon  followed  by 
the  recall  of  Horace  Walpole  from  Paris.  The  results  of 
the  Treaty  of  Seville  had  tended  to  alter  the  position  of 
England  with  regard  to  foreign  politics.  Spain  and  France 
had  now  been  reconciled,  and  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  looking 
with  his  usual  keen  scrutiny  into  the  future,  saw  how 
desirable  it  was  to  have  Austria  as  a  friend  and  no  longer 
as  a  foe.  Up  to  the  present  moment  the  friendship  with 
France  had  been  of  the  greatest  service.  It  had  checked  the 
encroachments  of  Spain,  it  had  crippled  the  efforts  of  the 
Jacobites,  and  had  driven  the  Pretender  across  the  Alps. 
But  now  matters  had  changed.  The  House  of  Hanover  was 
fii'mly  established  on  the  throne,  there  was  little  to  fear 
from  the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts,  and  peace  was  necessary 
for  the  carrying  on  of  our  vast  foreign  trade.  In  addition 
to  this,  France,  our  recent  ally,  but  ancient  enemy,  was 
showing  signs  of  returning  to  her  former  Continental 
policy.  Morville,  the  friend  of  England,  had  been  dismissed 
from  his  post  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  Chauvelin,  the 
enemy  of  England,  who  entertained  too  a  personal  dislike 
to  Horace  Walpole,  ruled  as  his  successor.  Now  that 
France  and  Spain  were  on  terms  of  amity.  Cardinal  Fleury, 
who  was  completely  under  the  influence  of  Chauvelin, 
recognised  that  the  interests  of  France  and  England  were 
no  longer  identical,  and  the  old  jealousy  between  the 
two  countries  began  to  spring  up.     Horace  Walpole,  fully 
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alive  to  the  change  of  sentiment,  felt  that  his  mission  was 
over,  and  begged  to  be  recalled.  His  request  was  granted, 
and  Lord  Waldegrave,  at  the  instigation  of  Horace,  was 
sent  over  to  Paris  to  take  charge  of  the  embassy.  Negotia- 
tions were  now  set  on  foot  with  Vienna,  and  after  much 
deliberation  a  second  treaty  was  signed  between  England 
and  the  Empire.  By  this  treaty  England  agreed  to 
guarantee  the  Emperor's  succession  according  to  the  Prag- 
matic sanction,  whilst  the  Empire  consented  to  abolish  the 
Ostend  Company,  and  to  secure  the  succession  of  Don 
Carlos  to  Parma  and  Tuscany. 

Domestic  affairs,  however,  began  now  to  fully  occupy 
the  time  of  Walpole.  Eor  the  first  few  months  after  the 
ratification  of  the  second  Treaty  of  Vienna,  little  of  note 
had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  He  was  supreme  in  the  Cabinet ;  his  voice 
was  all-powerful  at  Court;  the  House  of  Commons  was 
obedient  to  his  orders  ;  and  the  country  was  at  peace  with 
Europe.  This  leisure  was  spent  by  Sir  Eobert  in  dis- 
pensing stately  hospitalities  to  certain  of  the  House  of 
Austria  then  visiting  England,  in  superintending  his  im- 
provements at  Houghton,  and  in  strengthening  his  already 
formidable  majority  by  propitiating  the  landed  gentry  and 
the  trading  classes  by  certain  financial  reforms. 

On  the  17th  January,  1733,  the  sixth  session  of 
the  third  Septennial  Parliament  was  opened — the  most 
memorable  of  all  the  parliaments  that  Walpole  had  sat  in. 
Before  the  meeting  of  the  Houses  the  Prime  Minister  had 
become  painfully  conscious  that  unless  some  new  measure 
should  be  adopted,  or  some  new  tax  introduced,  the  public 
expenditure  would  exceed  its  income.  In  this  extremity 
he  proposed  to  take  half  a  million  from  the  Sinking  Fund. 
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It  may  be  remembered  that  wben  tbe  Act  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  establishing  a  fund  (afterwards  called 
the  Sinking  Fund)  for  applying  the  surplus  on  duties  and 
revenues  to  the  liquidation  of  the  National  Debt,  it  was 
expressly  laid  down  that  such  surplus  should  never  be 
appropriated  to  any  other  use,  intent,  or  purpose  whatso- 
ever. This  rule,  though  occasionally  indirectly  evaded,  had 
never  been  directly  infringed.  The  proposal  of  "Walpole 
was  therefore  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  hostility 
of  the  Opposition.  The  Patriots,  for  so  the  enemies  of  the 
Government  styled  themselves — men  out  of  office,  and 
ravenous  to  return,  always  have  some  fine  name  as  a  mask 
for  their  selfish  warfare — were  most  virtuous  in  their 
denunciations.  Only  a  case  of  the  direst  necessity  could 
justify  such  an  encroachment  !  It  was  robbing  posterity 
to  the  extent  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  !  "  The 
author  of  such  an  expedient,"  cried  Sir  John  Barnard,  the 
member  for  London,  and  one  of  the  weightiest  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  honest  members  of  the  Opposition,  "  must 
expect  the  curses  of  posterity."  "Walpole  was  reminded 
that  the  Sinking  Fund  was  his  own  project,  and  taunted 
with  his  inconsistency.  "  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man," exclaimed  Pulteney,  "  had  once  the  vanity  to  call 
himself  the  father  of  the  Sinking  Fund ;  but,  if  Solomon's 
judgment  was  right,  he  who  is  thus  for  spUtting  and  divid- 
ing the  child  can  never  be  deemed  to  be  the  real  father." 

Confident  in  his  majority,  Walpole  remained  unmoved. 
He  said  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  landed  interest 
to  be  relieved,  and  that,  provided  this  half  million  was 
allowed  him,  the  Land  Tax  would  continue  at  one  shilling 
in  the  poimd,  but  if  this  motion  were  objected  to — 
and  here  thd  country  squires  looked  anxious — he  should 
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propose  that  the  Land  Tax  be  raised  to  two  shillings  in  the 
pound,  as  in  no  other  way  could  he  provide  for  the  current 
expenses.  It  was  perfectly  true,  he  admitted,  that  the 
Sinking  Fund  was  established  to  pay  off  the  National  Debt, 
stiU  it  was  subject  to  the  disposal  of  Parliament,  and 
whenever  it  appeared,  as  it  now  appeared,  that  it  could  be 
more  properly  applied  to  some  other  use  the  Legislature 
had  the  power  to  dispose  of  it  as  it  thought  best.  His 
arguments  prevailed ;  the  threat  of  raising  the  Land  Tax 
was  sufficient  to  alarm  the  squirarchy,  who  cared  much  for 
present  advantages  and  little  for  the  evils  in  store  for 
posterity ;  whilst  the  political  hirelings  voted  as  they  were 
ordered.  The  Opposition  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
110.  The  thin  end  of  the  wedge  thus  introduced  was 
soon  followed  by  the  destruction  of  what  the  Patriots 
called  "  the  sacred  deposit."  To  borrow  from  the 
Sinking  Fund  was  such  a  convenient  fashion  of  raising 
supplies  that  the  act  could  not  fail  to  be  repeated.  In 
the  next  year  the  whole  produce  of  the  fund  was  appro- 
priated, and  in  the  two  following  years  the  fund*  was  mort- 
gaged and  alienated.  "  Our  debts,"  writes  Earl  Stanhope, 
"  were  always  augmented  in  moments  of  difficulty,  never 
diminished  in  a  period  of  peace,  until  the  Sinking  Fund 
was  restored  in  a  different  era,  and  on  a  new  foundation, 
by  the  genius  and  integrity  of  Pitt."  * 

*   "  History  of  England,"  vol.  ii.  p.  240. 

In  spite  of  the  genius  and  integrity  of  Pitt  there  are  many  who  douht  whether 
his  Sinking  Fund  was  a  whit  more  heneficial  to  the  country  than  the  one  introduced 
by  Walpole.  Lord  Grenville,  who  had  been  most  active  in  assisting  Pitt  in  the 
establishment  of  the  measure,  afterwards  candidly  admitted  its  inutility.  Lord 
Macaulay,  in  his  sketch  of  the  life  of  Pitt,  writes  upon  it  as  follows :  "  Very  idle 
apprehensions  were  generally  entertained  that  the  public  debt,  though  much  less 
than  a  third  of  the  debt  which  we  now  bear  with  ease,  would  be  found  too  heary  for 
the  strength  of  the  nation.  Those  apprehensions  might  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
easily  quieted  by  reason.  But  Pitt  quieted  them  by  a  juggle.  He  succeeded  in 
persuading  first  himself  and  then  the  whole  nation,  his  opponents  included,  that  a 
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In  commenting  upon  this  measure  Arclideacon  Coxe, 
though  doing  his  best  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
his  hero,  feels  bound  to  condemn  such  infringement  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  as  "a  dark  speck"  upon  Walpole's 
financial  administration.  Certainly,  when  we  remember 
that  Walpole  was  regarded  as  the  great  financier  of  his 
day,  it  seems  at  the  first  sight  strange  that  he  should  have 
been  unable  to  resort  to  some  more  masterly  expedient  to 
extricate  the  country  from  its  embarrassments,  than  by 
appealing  to  the  resources  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  But  on  a 
deeper  examination  of  the  subject,  we  see  how  this  propo- 
sition was  only  another  instance  of  the  clever  but  unscru- 
pulous manner  in  which  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
maintained  and  strengthened  his  supremacy  in  the  State. 

The  love  of  oflS.ce,  we  have  said,  was  the  one  darling 
ambition  of  "Walpole  ;  it  engrossed  all  his  thoughts 
and  towered  above  his  vices :  any  measure,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  that  fortified  his  position  he  advo- 
cated and  adopted ;  any  measure,  however  necessary  for 
the  country's  good,  that  placed  his  power  in  peril  he 
shunned  and  refused  to  sanction.  It  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  a  finance  minister  so  fertile  in  resources  and  so 
thorough  a  master  of  his  subject  as  "Walpole  could  not 
have  settled  the  current  expenses  of  the  year  without 
having  recourse  to  a  scheme  which  the  feeblest  of  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer  would  have  declined  to  adopt. 
But  in  the  eyes  of  "Walpole  it  was  not  necessary  that  every 
measure  he  recommended  should  be  either  wise  or  judi- 

new  Sinking  Fund,  xuhich  so  far  as  it  differed  from  former  Sinking  Funds  differed  for 
the  worse,  would,  by  virtue  of  some  mysterious  power  of  propagation  belonging  to 
money,  put  into  the  pocket  of  the  public  creditor  great  sums  not  taken  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  tax-payer.  The  country,  terrified  by  a  danger  which  was  no  danger, 
hailed  with  delight  and  boundless  confidence  a  remedy  which  was  no  remedy." 
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cious,  provided  it  was  popular,  pleased  a  powerful  class, 
and  added  to  the  stability  of  his  majority.  That  it  should 
fulfil  these  conditions  was  all  that  he  required.  "What 
more  popular  measure  could  he  carry  than  to  draw  upon 
the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  money  he  needed  and  keep  the 
Land  Tax  low  ?  It  pleased  all  classes.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  the  landowners  have  always  been  a  large  and 
influential  body — they  are  so  still,  in  spite  of  Eeform 
Bills,  the  growth  of  our  manufacturing  interests,  and  the 
representatives  of  education — but  in  the  time  of  Walpole, 
save  a  few  political  adventurers,  almost  every  member  of 
the  House  was  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  landed  gentrj'. 
Either  he  was  a  squire  or  the  representative  of  a  powerful 
peer ;  in  both  cases  he  was  sensitive  where  the  taxation 
on  land  was  concerned. 

Aware  how  important  it  was  to  conciliate  the  landed 
gentry  of  the  kingdom — who,  from  their  local  and  exclu- 
sive views,  had  not  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanover — for  the  fox-hunting,  narrow- 
minded  squire  of  the  eighteenth  century  looked  upon  a 
German  in  very  much  the  same  light  as  his  descendant 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  looked  upon 
a  Frenchman — Walpole  had  gradually  lowered  the  Land 
Tax  first  to  three  shillitigs  in  the  pound,  then  to  two 
shillings,  and  now  he  proposed  that  it  should  remain  at 
one  shilling  ia  the  poiind.  The  consequence  was  that  his 
administration  was  highly  popular  with  the  squirarchj- — 
for  History  teaches  us  this,  if  it  teaches  us  nothing  else, 
that  men,  no  matter  what  political  opinions  they  profess 
to  hold,  always  support  a  Government  which  benefits 
their  own  particular  interests.  The  reduction  of  the 
Land  Tax  was  the  bitterest  blow   ever  dealt  by  Walpole 
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against  the  designs  of  the  Opposition.  "  Gentlemen  may 
talk  as  they  please,"  said  Henry  Pelham  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  "  of  what  was  done  in  the  last  session  of 
Parliament ;  but  I  can  say  that  in  aU  places  where  I  have 
since  been  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the 
thanks  of  the  people  for  the  ease  given  to  the  landed 
interest ;  and  whatever  gloss  may  now  be  put  upon  that 
affair,  yet  I  know  that  some  gentlemen,  who  appeared 
against  it,  were  heard  to  say  at  the  time  that  affair  was 
mentioned,  it  will  please  the  country  too  much,  and  there- 
fore we  must  endeavour  to  render  it  abortive.  I  will 
indeed  do  the  gentlemen  the  justice  to  believe  that 
they  then  spoke  as  they  thought ;  and  they  then  did 
what  they  could  to  prevent  the  success  of  a  design,  by 
which  his  Majesty's  administration  had  gained  the  favour 
and  the  esteem  of  the  generality  of  the  landholders  in 
England."  * 

"Half  the  land  tax  taken  off,"  cries  M.  Delafoye,t 
"  and  no  more  remaining  than  one  shilling  in  the  pound — 
which  was  never  known  before  since  the  Eevolution — 
must  be  popular  in  the  country,  let  the  Pulteneyans  say 
what  they  will  against  it  in  the  House,  and  must  be  of 
service  in  the  next  election  !  " 

Nor  was  the  city  a  whit  less  pleased  with  the  measure 
than  the  country.  The  proprietors  of  the  public  debt 
were  ever  fearful  that  money  out  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
would  be  thrown  into  their  hands,  whilst  the  Bank  was 
making  loans  upon  the  land  and  malt  duties  at  three  per 
cent.  In  a  pamphlet  that  Walpole  himself  wrote  upon 
the  subject  J  he  alludes  to  this  timidity.     "The  Sinking 

*  Chandler,  vol.  vii.  p.  276,  quoted  from  Coxe. 

t  "  Waldegrave  Papers,"  March  3,  1731.     Coxe. 

X  "Some  Considerations  on  the  Public  Funds,"  p.  56. 
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Fund,"  he  says,  "was  now  grown  to  a  great  maturity, 
produced  annually  about  £1,200,000,  and  became  almost  a 
terror  to  all  the  individual  proprietors  of  the  public  debts. 
The  high  state  of  credit,  the  low  rate  of  interest,  and  the 
advanced  price  of  the  stocks  and  funds  above  par  made  the 
great  moneyed  companies,  and  all  their  proprietors,  appre- 
hend nothing  more  than  being  obliged  to  receive  their 
principals  too  fast;  and  it  became  almost  the  universal 
consent  of  mankind,  that  a  million  a  year  was  as  much  as 
the  creditors  of  the  public  could  bear  to  receive,  in  discharge 
of  part  of  their  principal." 

The  encroachment  made  by  the  minister  himself  on  the 
hoards  of  the  Sinking  Fund  removed  this  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  capitalists,  and  his  proposal  therefore  met  with 
their  thorough  approval. 

And  in  addition  to  the  satisfaction  evinced  by  the 
landed  gentry  and  by  the  moneyed  classes,  the  people 
generally  were  very  well  pleased  that  the  expenses  of  the 
country  should  be  carried  on  without  a  fresh  call  upon 
their  purses.  The  imposition  of  a  new  tax  is  always 
unpopular;  the  alienation  of  a  Sinkiug  Fund  cannot  but 
be  welcome.  The  one  is  an  existing  evU,  the  other  an 
evil  that  has  to  be  borne  by  the  future.  Human  nature 
is  so  constituted  as  to  prefer  the  misfortunes  that  may 
happen  to  posterity  to  those  which  may  be  experienced 
in  the  present.  "  To  borrow,  therefore,  from  the  Sinking 
Fund,"  writes  the  author  of  the  ""Wealth  of  Nations,"  "is 
always  an  obvious  expedient  for  raising  supplies,  and  has 
never  been  known  to  create  a  national  ferment."  Ac- 
quainted with  this  platitude,  Walpole  passed  his  measure, 
thus  creating  national  satisfaction  and  consolidating  per- 
sonal influence. 

q2 
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But  the  second  financial  proposal  of  the  minister,  though 
sound  and  far-sighted,  and  since  adopted  by  his  successors 
in  power,  ■w'as  to  meet  with  a  far  harsher  reception.     It 
had  long  been  the  wish  of  Walpole  to  effect  a  trenchant 
reform   ia  the   administration   of  the   revenue,    and,    by 
the  introduction  of  a  well-balanced  scheme,  to  relieve  the 
landed  interest,  simplify  and  equalise  the  mode  of  taxation, 
and  transform  the  island  iuto  a  general  free  port  and  a 
common  storehouse  for  all  nations.    All  these  advantages  he 
believed  would  accrue  to  the  country  by  satisfactorily  dealing 
with  the  vexed  and  sensitive  question  of  the  Excise. 
<^  A   few   words   as    to  the   history  of   this    hated    tax. 
Excise  duties  were  first  imposed  durtug  the  civil  wars. 
The  articles  first  taxed  were  beer,  ale,  cider,  and  perry, 
then  meat  and  sugar  were  included,  and  shortly  after  the 
execution  of  the  King  the  Excise  laid  its  hand  upon  most  of 
the  commodities  in  general  consumption.     At  the  Eestora- 
tion  the  Excise  was  reduced  to  its  original  limits,  and  all 
articles,  save  beer,  ale,  and  cider,  were  freed  from  taxation. 
On  the  accession  of  James  II.  wine,  vinegar,  tobacco,  and 
sugar  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Excise,  and  had 
to  pay  duty.      The  immediate  effects  of  the  Eevolution 
were  to  liberate  most  of  the  articles  of  general  consumption 
from  the  control  of  the  exciseman,  but  as  it  became  neces- 
sary to  raise  money  in  defence  of  the  religion  and  liberties 
of  the  country  additional  taxes  had  to  be  levied ;  excise 
on  salt,  on  the  distilleries,  and  on  malt  were  then  first 
introduced,  whilst  a  further  taxation  was  laid  on  beer.     In 
the   reign  of  "William   the  sums   raised  by  these  duties 
reached  nearly  a  million  per  annum.     The  cost  of  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession  caused  the  Ministry  to  extend 
still  further  the  operations  of  the  Excise,  and  additional 
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duties  were  levied  on  various  articles  of  consumption,  till 
tlie  one  million  under  the  rule  of  William  tad  almost 
doubled  itself  under  the  rule  of  Anne.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  duty  on  wrought  plate  no  additional  excise 
"was  demanded  during  the  reign  of  George  I.  At  the  time 
when  the  subject  began  to  be  taken  up  by  Walpole,  thanks 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  progress  of  con- 
sumption, the  annual  amount  raised  by  the  Excise  was 
over  three  millions.* 

To  the  extension  or  continuation  of  the  Excise  the 
political  economists  of  the  time  of  Walpole  were  strongly 
opposed.  They  argued  that  because  the  real  income 
of  every  country  originates  from  the  land,  it  therefore 
followed  that  all  taxes  should  be  imposed  on  landed 
property;  and  since  all  excises  fall  ultimately  upon  the 
land,  it  would  be  more  just  to  introduce  the  poll  tax  and 
land  tax  instead  of  the  Excise.  This  idea  seemed  the 
more  plausible  when  it  was  found  that  ia  certain  cases 
the  excise  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  price  of  the 
article  excised  instead  of  raising  the  price  of  the  produce. 
Thus  the  excise  on  malt  resulted  in  sinking  the  price  of 
barley  instead  of  raising  the  value  of  beer.  Sir  William 
Wyndham  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was 
"as  demonstrable  as  any  proposition  in  Euclid  that  if  we 
actually  paid  a  land  tax  of  ten  shillings  in  the  pound 
without  paying  any  other  excises  or  duties,  our  liberties 
would  be  much  more  secure,  and  every  landed  gentleman 
might  live  at  least  in  as  much  plenty  and  might  make  a 
better  provision  for  his  family,  than  under  the  present 
mode  of  taxation."     And  this  declaration  was  supported 

•  Coxe.  The  difference  between  customs  and  excise  is  tiius  defined  by  Walpole  ; 
"  Customs  are  duties  paid  by  the  merchant  upon  importation  ;  excise  duties  payable 
by  the  retail  trader  upon  consumption." 
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by  a  financial  writer  like  Davenant  and  a  pHlosoplier 
like  Locke. 

Walpole,  with  Ms  greater  breadth,  of  intellectual  grasp, 
thought  differently.  He  saw  that  in  a  commercial  country 
like  England,  with  its  commerce  daUy  increasing,  it  was 
absurd  to  talk  of  the  whole  income  of  the  nation  being 
drawn  from  the  soil;  yet  even  if  such  were  the  case  a 
greater  revenue  could  be  raised  by  the  imposition  of  duties 
on  articles  of  consumption  than  by  a  direct  land  tax.  By 
the  one  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  who  has  only  a  certain 
portion  of  the  produce,  and  a  considerable  part  of  which  is 
necessarily  taken  from  him  for  the  support  of  others,  is 
taxed ;  whilst  by  the  other  the  public  shares  in  the  profits 
of  those  persons  who  derive,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  benefit  from  the  soU.  Hence  a  tax  on  landed  property 
is  not  only  a  greater  burthen  to  the  subject  than  taxes  on 
articles  of  consumption,  but  is  also  less  serviceable  to  the 
revenue.  A  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  would  be 
felt  as  very  grievous  by  every  landowner  of  the  kingdom, 
whilst  a  tax  on  barley,  in  all  its  stages  of  consumption, 
would  produce  far  greater  results  for  the  State,  and  could 
be  levied  without  a  murmur.* 

In  addition  to  this  advantage,  Walpole  was  aware  that 
the  Excise  laws  defeated  the  wiles  of  the  smuggler,  were 
less  burdensome  to  trade,  and  less  expensive  to  the 
merchant  than  the  operations  of  the  laws  of  the  Cus- 
toms. Thus  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  his  scheme, 
he  began  cautiously  to  carry  it  out.  Knowing  the 
aversion  of  the  country  to  the  name  of  Excise,  he  at 
fixst  studiously  avoided  all  mention  of  the  hated  word, 
though    practically    levying  the    duties    implied  by    it. 

•  See  Sinclair  on  the  Revenue,  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 
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He  abolished  the  land  tax.  He  withdrew  the  import 
duties  on  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  and  subjected 
them  to  inland  duties.  Then  he  revived  the  salt  duty. 
But  cleverly  and  insidiously  as  he  had  conducted  his 
operations  they  did  not  escape  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
Opposition.  A  cry  was  raised,  started  by  Pulteney,  that 
these  duties  were  but  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and  that 
a  general  excise  was  meditated.  The  country  became 
alarmed.  It  was  said  that  every  article  of  consumption 
was  to  be  overhauled  by  the  exciseman ;  that  the  nation 
was  to  be  ground  to  powder ;  that  the  ancient  Constitution 
was  to  be  overthrown,  and  that  a  despotism  was  to  rise  up 
from  its  ruins.  The  Craftsman  saw  its  opportunity,  and 
fanned  the  indignation  of  the  country  by  the  most  virulent 
and  exaggerated  articles.  Meetings  were  held  in  every 
town  in  the  kingdom,  and  resolutions  carried  against  the 
extension  of  the  excise  laws.  Members  of  Parliament 
were  implored  by  their  constituents  to  vote  against  the 
measiu-e.  The  press,  the  pulpit,  the  City  were  loud  in 
their  denunciations.  The  country  would  be  ruined ;  com- 
merce would  be  paralyzed ;  the  poor  householder  would  be 
victimised  on  all  sides ;  in  short,  the  usual  black  pro- 
phecies, consequent  upon  a  new  and  not  rightly  understood 
measure,  were  freely  indulged  in.  Cassandra  is  always 
with  us.  Can  we  not  remember  the  Jeremiads  that  were 
uttered  over  the  first  Eeform  Bill,  over  Eoman  Catholic 
Emancipation,  over  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  over 
the  substitution  of  vote  by  ballot,  over  every  scheme  that 
common  sense,  toleration,  and  far-sighted  wisdom  have 
instituted  ?  Opposition  and  misrepresentation  are  the 
shadows  of  Progress. 

Undeterred  by   this   hostility,  Walpole,    after   various 
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preliminary  encounters  with  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition, 
introduced  his  scheme  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  March  15th,  1733.  The  chamber  was  thronged 
on  all  sides ;  a  large  crowd  had  assembled  outside  the 
walls,  and  was  surging  up  to  the  doors  and  avenues  of 
the  House ;  the  military  held  themselves  in  readiness  in 
case  of  disturbance.  Perhaps  at  that  moment  Walpole 
was  the  best-hated  man  in  England.  He  began  his  speech 
with  studied  calmness.  The  chief  objects  of  the  bill  he 
was  about  to  introduce  were — to  relieve  the  landowner 
by  the  total  abolition  of  the  land  tax ;  to  suppress  the 
smuggling  that  was  carried  on  around  our  coasts;  and 
to  increase  the  revenue  by  the  conversion  of  the  Customs 
into  duties  of  Excise. 

"As  the  scheme  I  have  to  propose,"  he  said  firmly,  and 
mindful  of  the  exaggerations  and  invectives  of  the  Crafts- 
man^ "  will  not  only  be  a  great  improvement  to  the  revenue, 
an  improvement  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
by  the  year,  but  also  a  great  benefit  to  the  fair  trader,  I 
shall  not  be  deterred,  either  by  calumny  or  clamour,  from 
doing  my  duty  as  a  member  of  this  House,  and  bringing 
forward  a  measure  which  my  own  conscience  justifies  me 
in  saying  will  be  attended  with  the  most  important  advan- 
tages to  the  Eevenues  and  Commerce  of  my  country. 

"  '  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  vinim, 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Mente  quatit  solidd.' 

"Amongst  the  many  slanders  to  which  the  report  of 
this  project  has  exposed  me,  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning 
one,  which  has  been  circulated  with  an  assiduity  propor- 
tioned to  its  want  of  truth,  that  I  was  about  to  propose  a 
general  excise.  In  all  plans  for  the  benefit  of  government 
two  essential  points  must  be  considered — ^justice  and  prac- 
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ticability :  many  things  are  just  which  -would  not  be 
practicable ;  but  such  a  scheme  would  be  neither  one  nor 
the  other.  Various  are  the  faults  of  ministers,  various 
their  fates  :  few  have  had  the  crimes  of  all ;  none  till  now 
found  that  the  imputation  of  crime  to  him  became  a  merit 
in  others.  Yet  if  I  were  to  propose  to  you  such  a  scheme, 
popular  opinion  would  run  exactly  in  that  channel.  It 
would  be  a  crime  ia  me  to  propose,  a  crime  in  you  to 
accept ;  and  the  only  chance  left  to  the  House  of  retaining 
the  favour  of  the  people  would  be  the  unqualified  rejec- 
tion of  the  project.  But  /  do  most  unequivocally  assert 
that  no  such  scheme  ever  entered  my  head,  or,  for  what  I 
know,  into  the  head  of  any  man  I  am  acquainted  with. 
Yet  though  I  do  not  wish  to  do  wrong,  I  shall  always 
retain  a  proper  share  of  courage  and  self-confidence  to  do 
what  I  judge  right,  and  in  the  measures  I  am  about  to 
propose  shall  rest  my  claim  to  support  and  approbation 
on  the  candid,  the  judicious,  and  the  truly  patriotic." 

He  then  said  that  he  should  confine  himself  entirely 
to  the  revenue  arising  from  the  duties  on  wine  and 
tobacco.  "With  that  mastery  over  detail  which  was  his 
forte  he  proceeded  to  sketch  the  organized  system  of  fraud 
and  dishonesty  at  work  in  the  tobacco  trade — the  false 
weights  that  were  used,  the  collusions  between  the  tobacco 
merchants  and  the  Eevenue  ofiicers,  and  the  incessant 
robberies  of  tobacco  from  the  ships  at  anchor  in  the 
Thames — peculations  which  were  a  grievous  loss  to  the 
State,  for  whilst  the  gross  produce  of  the  tax  was  some 
£754,000,  the  net  produce  was  only  £161,000.  To 
remedy  these  evils,  he  proposed  to  bring  the  tobacco 
duty  under  the  laws  of  the  Excise,  which  would  lower 
the  duty  some  15  per  cent.,  and  to  establish  warehouses 
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for  the  reception  of  the  tobacco.  The  same  reform  might 
afterwards  be  extended  to  the  wine  duty.  "What  were 
the  objections  raised  against  this  measure  ?  He  was  told 
that  to  carry  it  out  it  would  require  a  standing  army  of 
Eevenue  officers.  He  begged  to  assure  the  House  that 
this  "  standing  army  "  would  not  exceed  126  persons — 
"  that  number,  in  addition  to  those  already  employed,  will 
do  all  the  duty."  But  it  was  argued  that,  by  making  the 
dealers  in  tobacco  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Excise,  he  was 
reducing  those  engaged  in  the  trade  to  a  state  of  slavery. 
"This  is  an  assertion,"  replied  "Walpole,  "the  fallacy  of 
which  can  only  be  determined  by  comparison.  There  are 
already  ten  or  twelve  articles  of  consumption  subjected 
to  the  Excise  laws;  the  revenue  derived  from  them 
amounts  to  about  £3,200,000  per  annum,  which  is  appro- 
priated to  particular  purposes.  A  great  number  of  persons 
are  of  course  involved  in  the  operation  of  these  laws ; 
yet  till  the  present  moment,  when  so  inconsiderable  an 
addition  is  proposed,  not  a  word  has  been  uttered  about 
the  dreadful  hardships  to  be  apprehended  from  them. 
These  clamours  of  interested  and  disaffected  persons  are 
best  answered  by  the  contented  taciturnity  of  those  in 
whose  behalf  their  arguments,  if  of  any  force,  ought  to 
operate.  Are  the  brewers  and  maltsters  slaves,  or  do  they 
reckon  themselves  so  ?  Are  they  not  as  free  in  elections 
to  elect  or  be  elected  as  any  others  ?  or  let  any  gentleman 
present  say,  if  he  ever  met  with  any  opposition  from  or  by 
means  of  an  exciseman  ? 

"  The  third  great  objection,  I  hear,"  proceeded  "Wal- 
pole, "  is  that  this  scheme  interferes  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  by  giving  the  Revenue  officers  power  to  enter 
and  search  houses.     This  objection,"  he  contended,  "  could 
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not  possibly  have  any  weight  without  the  aid  of  gross  mis- 
conception or  misrepresentation.  All  warehouses,  cellars, 
shops,  and  rooms  used  for  keeping,  manufacturing,  or 
selling  tobacco  are  to  be  entered  at  the  Inland  Office. 
These  are  to  be  always  liable  to  the  inspection  of  the 
officer,  and  it  is  to  be  made  penal  to  keep  or  conceal 
tobacco  in  any  room  or  place  not  entered.  But  no  other 
part  of  the  house  is  liable  to  be  searched  without  a 
warrant  and  a  constable,  which  warrant  is  not  to  be 
granted  without  an  affidavit  of  the  cause  of  suspicion. 
The  practice  of  the  Customs  is  now  stronger;  they  can 
enter  with  a  writ  of  assistance  without  any  affidavit." 

Then,  after  recapitulating  the  details  of  his  bill — show- 
ing how  beneficial  to  the  country  gentlemen  was  the 
abolition  of  the  land  tax,  how  advantageous  to  the 
merchant  was  the  conversion  of  the  duties  on  importation 
into  duties  on  consumption,  and  how  the  lower  orders 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  change,  siuce  tobacco  was 
already  sold  them  by  the  retailers  at  the  rate  of  duty  paid 
— he  ended  his  speech  in  the  following  words : 

"This  is  the  scheme  which  has  been  represented  in  so 
dreadful  and  terrible  a  light;  this  is  the  monster,  the 
many -headed  monster,  which  was  to  devour  the  people 
and  commit  such  ravages  over  the  whole  nation.  How 
justly  it  has  been  represented  in  such  a  light  I  shall  leave 
to  this  Committee  and  to  the  world  without-doors  to  judge. 
I  have  said,  and  will  repeat  it,  that  whatever  apprehen- 
sions and  terrors  people  may  have  been  brought  under 
from  a  false  and  malicious  representation  of  what  they 
neither  did  or  could  know  or  understand,  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  when  they  have  duly  considered  the 
scheme  I    have   now   the  honour  to   open  to  you    they 
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will  view  it  in  another  light;  and  that  if  it  has  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  the  approbation  of  Parliament, 
and  comes  to  take  effect,  the  people  will  soon  feel  the 
happy  consequences  of  it ;  and  when  they  experience 
these  good  effects,  they  will  no  longer  look  on  those 
persons  as  their  friends  who  have  so  grossly  imposed  on 
their  understandings. 

"  I  look  upon  it  as  a  most  imiocent  scheme — it  can  be 
hurtful  to  none  but  smugglers  and  unfair  traders.  I  am 
certain  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  revenue,  and 
will  tend  to  make  London  a  feee  poet,  and,  by  conse- 

aXJENCE,    THE    MARKET    OF    THE    WORLD.       If    I    had   thought 

otherwise  of  it,  I  would  never  have  ventured  to  propose 
it  in  this  place."  * 

But  the  Opposition  declined  to  believe  in  the  arguments 
of  Walpole.  Alderman  Perry,  in  the  name  of  the  mer- 
chants of  London,  protested  against  the  measure.  Sir 
John  Barnard,  supported  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Customs,  contended  that  the  frauds  in  the  tobacco  trade 
had  been  much  exaggerated,  and  that  the  scheme  just 
proposed  was  so  bad  that  malice  could  not  possibly  make 
it  worse.  Pulteney  met  the  measure  with  a  flippancy  that 
he  sometimes  adopted.  "I  must  say,"  said  he,  "that  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  been  of  late  mighty  bountiful 
and  liberal  in  his  offers  to  the  public.  He  has  been  so 
gracious  to  ask  us,  Will  you  have  a  land  tax  of  two 
shillings  in  the  pound  ?  A  land  tax  of  one  shilling  in  the 
pound  ?  Or  will  you  have  no  land  tax  at  all  ?  "Will  you 
have  your  debts  paid  ?  Will  you  have  them  soon  paid  ? 
Tell  me  but  what  you  want,  let  me  but  know  how  you  can 

*  For  the  whole  of  Walpole's  Bpeech  compiled  from  original  notes,  see  Coxe, 
Tol.  i.  pp.  385—389. 
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be  made  easy,  and  it  shall  be  done  for  you.  These  are 
most  generous  oflPers ;  but  there  is  something  so  very 
extraordinary,  so  farcical  in  them,  that  really  I  can 
hardly  mention  them  without  laughing  :  it  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  story  of  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  in  the  Alcliymist. 
He  was  gulled  of  his  money  by  fine  promises;  he  was  pro- 
mised the  philosopher's  stone,  by  which  he  was  to  get  moun- 
tains of  gold  and  everything  else  he  could  desire  ;  but  all 
ended  at  last  in  some  little  thing  for  curing  the  itchP 

To  him  followed  Sir  William  "Wyndham,  who  was  loud 
in  his  disapproval  of  the  bill,  alluded  to  Empson  and 
Dudley,  and  denounced  tyranny  and  corruption.  "  There 
never  was  a  scheme,"  said  he,  "  which  encountered  so 
much  dislike  and  dissatisfaction  from  the  people  in 
general ;  the  whole  nation  has  already  so  openly  declared 
their  aversion  that  I  am  surprised  to  see  it  insisted  on  ; 
the  very  proposing  of  such  a  scheme  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  after  so  many  remonstrances  against  it,  I  must 
thiok  most  audacious — it  is,  in  a  manner,  flying  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  people  of  England." 

Still  Walpole,  conscious  of  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment and  the  rectitude  of  his  principles,  was  not  to  be 
turned  from  his  purpose.  He  rose  up  to  reply  to  the 
arguments  that  had  been  hurled  against  his  scheme.  "  Of 
late  years,"  he  said,  "I  have  dwelt  but  little  on  the  study 
of  history,  but  I  have  a  very  good  prompter,  believe  me  " 
(alluding  to  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  the  Attorney- General,  after- 
wards Lord  Hardwicke),  "  and  by  his  means  I  can  recol- 
lect that  the  case  of  Empson  and  Dudley  was  so  different 
from  anything  that  can  possibly  be  presumed  from  the 
case  now  before  us  that  I  wonder  how  it  was  possible  to 
bring  them  into  the  debate.     Those  men  had,  by  virtue 
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of  old  and  obsolete  laws,  unjustly  extorted  great  sums  of 
money  from  people,  under  pretence  tliat  they  had  become 
liable  to  penalties  for  the  breach  of  statutes  which  had  for 
many  years  fallen  into  disuse.  I  must  say  (and  I  hope 
most  of  those  who  hear  me  will  think)  that  it  is  very 
unjust  to  draw  any  parallel  between  their  characters  and 
mine.  If  my  character  is,  or  should  ever  come  to  be,  in 
any  respects  like  theirs,  I  shall  deserve  their  fate.  But 
while  I  know  myself  innocent,  I  shall  depend  upon  the 
protection  of  the  laws  of  my  country ;  as  long  as  they  can 
protect  me  I  am  safe ;  and  if  that  protection  should  fail, 
I  am  prepared  to  submit  to  the  worst  that  can  happen. 
I  know  that  my  political  and  ministerial  life  has  by  some 
gentlemen  been  long  wished  at  an  end,  but  they  may 
ask  their  own  disappointed  hearts  how  vain  their  wishes 
have  been ;  and  as  for  my  natural  life,  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  learn  to  be  easy  about  partiag  with  it." 

He  then,  not  perhaps  with  the  best  judgment,  sneered 
at  the  agitation  outside  the  House,  and  the  unscrupulous 
tactics  of  those  who  by  false  charges  and  exaggerated  con- 
clusions had  incited  the  hostility  of  the  mob  against  the 
Government : 

"  Gentlemen  may  say  what  they  please  of  the  multi- 
tudes now  at  our  door  and  in  all  the  avenues  leading  to 
this  House,"  he  cried ;  "  they  may  call  them  a  modest 
multitude  if  they  will ;  but  whatever  temper  they  were  in 
when  they  came  hither,  it  may  be  very  much  altered  now, 
after  having  waited  so  long  at  our  door.  It  may  be  very 
easy  for  some  designing  seditious  person  to  raise  a  tumult 
and  disorder  among  them,  and  when  tumults  are  once 
begun  no  man  knoweth  where  they  may  end;  he  is  a 
greater  man  than  any  I   know  in  the  nation  that  could 
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with  the  same  ease  appease  them.  For  this  reason,  I  think 
it  was  neither  regular  nor  prudent  to  use  any  methods  for 
bringing  such  multitudes  to  this  place,  under  any  pretence 
whatever.  Gentlemen  may  give  them  what  name  they 
think  fit ;  it  may  be  said  they  came  hither  as  humble  sup- 
plicants, but  I  know  whom  the  law  calls  sturdy  leggars.^''  * 

After  a  long  debate  of  thirteen  hours  the  House  divided, 
when  the  measure  was  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  61, 
the  ayes  being  266,  the  noes  205.  The  victory  was  with 
the  Government,  but  Walpole — who  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  the  Opposition  always  in  the  most  contemptible 
minority — felt  that  it  was  a  triumph  closely  resembling 
a  defeat.  As  he  quitted  the  House  some  from  the  crowd 
outside  made  a  rush  towards  him ;  and  doubtless  he  would 
have  sustained  no  little  injury  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely 
interference  of  his  colleague  Mr.  Pelham. 

In  spite  of  the  bill  having  passed  through  its  first  stage 
it  was  evident  that  it  would  never  become  law.  The 
strongest  opposition  faced  it  on  all  sides ;  in  the  House 
the  Government  majority  of  61  was  rapidly  declining ;  out 
of  doors  the  clamour  and  indignation  of  the  multitude 
were  becoming  formidable.  Petitions  against  the  measure 
were  pouring  in  from  all  the  large  towns ;  the  press 
teemed  with  pamphlets  against  the  bill  and  its  supporters  ; 
the  bitterest  invectives  and  the  most  odious  comparisons 
were  hurled  against  the  Prime  Minister ;  the  merchants 
and  the  vintners  pledged  themselves  to  disobey  the  bill, 

•  "  'Tis  a  manifest  slander  upon  a  certain  gentleman  to  say  he  eaUed  the  body  of 
the  people  sturdy  beggars ;  he  only  pleasantly  said  that  when  a  numerous  body  of 
tradesmen,  well  fed  and  well  clothed,  came  as  petitioners,  and  looked  at  the  same 
time  as  though  they  came  to  give,  not  receive,  law,  that  if  they  were  beggars  they 
were  sturdy  beggars.  But  what  is  this  to  the  body  of  the  people  ?  How  sour  and 
severe  are  these  anti-ministerial  writers  that  they  won't  suffer  a  man  to  laugh  I 
'Tis  a  sign  they  are  as  much  out  of  humour  as  out  of  power." — London  Journal 
Sept.  1,  No.  740. 
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should  it  ever  become  law;  instructions  to  oppose  the 
scheme  were  drawn  up,  sent  to  the  different  members  of 
Parliament,  and  published.  At  last  the  agitation  grew 
fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  it  only  wanted  the  slightest  en- 
couragement to  break  out  into  a  dangerous  rebellion.  The 
Court  was  alarmed.  The  Queen  asked  Lord  Scarborough, 
as  the  chief  friend  of  the  King,  what  course  should  be 
adopted.  "The  bill  must  be  dropped,"  he  replied.  "I 
will  answer  for  my  regiment  against  the  Pretender,  but 
not  against  the  opposers  of  the  Excise." 

"Walpole  was  now  also  of  that  opinion.  He  cared  little 
for  unpopularity  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  but 
an  unpopularity  that  was  undermining  his  power  ui  the 
House  of  Commons  was  not  to  be  lightly  considered.  He 
knew  that  the  measure  he  had  introduced  was  a  sound 
one.  He  knew  that  the  free  importation  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  would,  by  rendering  such  necessaries  cheaper, 
reduce  the  price  of  labour.  He  knew  that  by  reducing 
the  price  of  labour  the  price  of  home  manufactures  would 
be  decreased,  and  consequently — from  the  fact  that  we 
could  afford  to  undersell  the  manufactures  of  other 
countries — the  demand  for  our  goods  in  the  foreign 
markets  be  increased.  He  knew  that  his  bUl  would  be  as 
serviceable  to  the  articles  that  were  taxed  as  to  the  articles 
untaxed.  He  saw  that  foreign  trade  would,  by  his  plan  of 
warehousing,  be  benefited,  because  the  articles  delivered 
out  of  the  warehouse  for  exportation  being  exempt  from 
all  imposts,  would  be  perfectly  free;  and  that  by  these 
regulations  the  carrying  trade  would  be  greatly  increased. 
Nor  would  the  advantages  be  limited  only  to  foreign  com- 
merce. He  saw  that  the  home  trade  would  be  powerfully 
stimulated ;   owing  to  the  importer  not  being  obliged  to 
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advance  the  duty  on  the  articles  delivered  out  for  in- 
terior consumption  until  he  had  disposed  of  his  goods, 
he  could  therefore  afford  to  sell  cheaper  than  if  he  had 
been  compelled  to  advance  the  duty  at  the  time  of 
importation.* 

No  one  kncAV  better  than  "Walpole  that  the  op- 
position his  bill  encountered  was  unjust  and  short- 
sighted, but  he  was  the  last  statesman  to  struggle  for 
the  development  of  the  national  good  at  the  risk  of 
official  position.  His  first  instinct  was  self-preservation. 
It  was  necessary,  considering  the  advances  he  had  made  to 
the  Crown,  the  increased  expenditure  in  the  working  of 
the  State,  and  the  sums  he  had  drawn  from  the  Secret 
Service  Fund,  that  the  Treasury  should  be  filled.  The 
Excise  Bill  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  revenue  of 
the  country  without  pressing  unduly  upon  any  one  class. 
He  had  been  prepared  for  a  certain  amount  of  opposition, 
but  not  for  the  violent  hostility  that  had  been  excited. 
He  now  found  that  he  had  miscalculated  the  passion  of 
the  nation,  and  he  was  not  the  minister  to  endanger  his 
interests  by  continuing  in  error.  He  called  a  meeting  of 
his  friends,  listened  to  their  advice  in  the  spirit  of  one 
whose  mind  is  already  made  up,  and  then  said  that  he 
believed  his  bill  was  a  wise  measure,  but  that,  as  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  people  he  could  not  enforce  it 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  army,  he  would  never  be 
the  minister  to  enforce  taxes  at  the  expense  of  blood,  and 
so  had  come  to  the  conclusion  to  abandon  the  scheme. 

Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  April,  when  the  bill  had 
been  set  down  for  the  second  reading,  Walpole  rose,  and 
moved   that  it  should  be   postponed  for  two   months,  a 

*  Adam  Smith's  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  vol.  iii.  p.  358. 
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delicate  way  of  consigning  it  to  oblivion.  The  Opposition 
were  wild  with  joy,  for  as  yet  it  was  the  first  defeat  that 
Walpole  had  sustained.  Throughout  the  country  the 
intelligence  was  hailed  with  the  greatest  delight.  In 
London  the  Monument  was  illuminated.  Bonfires  were 
kindled  in  the  market-place  of  every  town.  Cockades, 
with  the  inscription,  "Liberty,  Property,  and  no  Excise," 
were  worn  by  the  enthusiastic  multitude.  At  Oxford  the 
University  bells,  with  the  bells  of  the  parish  churches, 
were  rung  all  night.  Walpole  was  burnt  in  effigy,  and 
all  his  supporters  came  in  for  their  full  share  of  the  public 
abuse.*  Nor  was  the  popularity  of  the  Government 
restored  till  the  news  of  the  engagement  of  the  Princess 
Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  King,  to  the  young 
Prince  of  Orange,  once  more  caused  the  country  to  trust 
in  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  principal  adviser  of  the 
Crown. 

Thus  ended  the  history  of  the  famous  Excise  Bill — a 
measure  which  has  since  been  adopted  by  posterity,  and 
which  has  received  the  approval  of  every  writer  on 
Political  Economy.f 

*  "Orford  Papers,"  April  16,  1733.     Coxe. 

+  See  Sinclair's  "History  of  the  Revenue,"  and  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of 
Nations,"  ed.  McCulloch.  Adam  Smith  speaks  of  the  Excise  Bill  in  the  highest 
terms,  and  stigmatizes  the  opposition  raised  against  it  as  a  violent  and  unjust 
clamour. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

THE  MINISTER  OF  PEACE.     1733—1736. 

Immediately  after  the  defeat  upon  the  Excise  Bill,  Wal- 
pole  adopted  a  course  very  characteristic  of  the  principles 
on  which  his  political  conduct  was  based.  He  had  bowed 
to  the  wishes  of  the  country  ;  he  had  yielded,  not  un- 
gracefully, to  the  hostility  of  a  formidable  minority  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  he  had  abandoned  all  idea 
of  enforcing  measures,  though  he  knew  them  to  be  sound 
and  well  balanced.  The  love  of  power  was  his  ruKng 
passion,  and  therefore  any  course,  if  it  threatened  the 
security  of  his  position,  was  to  be  relinquished.  The 
clauses  of  the  Excise  Bill  had  raised  an  opposition  such 
as  he  had  never  anticipated,  but  the  tempest  was  soon 
quelled  by  the  removal  of  the  exciting  cause.  No  one  was 
a  greater  slave  to  public  opinion  than  "Walpole,  when  his 
own  interests  were  concerned,  but,  like  many  men  who  are 
content  to  yield  to  pressure,  he  declined  to  be  influenced  by 
his  subordinates  in  office.  He  would  submit  to  a  majority, 
but  his  Cabinet  should  submit  to  him.  "Where  he  reigned 
there  was  no  room  for  a  second  king.  It  was  not  often 
that  he  quoted  Scripture,  but  no  remark  was  more  often  in 
his  mouth  than  that  a  house  divided  against  itself  must 
fall.  Amongst  his  colleagues  he  was  resolved  that  there 
should  be  perfect  unanimity  of  feeUng:   he  was  to  com- 

R  2 
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mand,  they  were  to  obey.  He  had  found  Carteret  intrigu- 
ing against  Ms  power,  and  Carteret  had  been  dismissed. 
He  had  found  Townshend  at  variance  with  his  views,  and 
Townshend  had  been  forced  to  resign.  The  same  punish- 
ment was  now  to  be  meted  out  to  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  his  Ministry. 

"Whilst  the  Excise  Bill  was  being  discussed  its  oppo- 
nents had  not  been  merely  confined  to  the  enemies  of 
the  Walpole  administration,  but  had  included  several 
important  peers  who  then  held  office  under  the  Crown. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  the  wit,  the  man  of  fashion,  the  keen 
debater,  was  at  the  head  of  this  discontented  faction.  He 
had  openly  avowed  his  disapproval  of  the  bill,  had  attacked 
it  with  all  the  pungency  of  his  invective,  and  his  brothers 
had  registered  their  votes  against  it  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  post  Chesterfield  then  held  was  Lord  Steward 
of  the  Household.  Two  days  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
bill,  whilst  mounting  the  stairs  of  St.  James's  Palace,  he 
was  summoned  to  surrender  the  white  staff.  His  supporters 
shared  the  same  fate.  Lord  Clinton  was  a  Lord  of  the 
Bedchamber — he  was  dismissed  from  the  Household.  The 
Earl  of  Burlington  was  captain  of  the  Band  of  Pensioners 
— he  was  requested  to  resign  his  appointment.  The  Duke 
of  Montrose,  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  and  the  Earl  of  Stair 
held  high  office  in  Scotland — they  were  dismissed  from 
their  posts.  The  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham  were 
deprived  of  their  regiments.  The  result  of  these  high- 
handed measures  was  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  to  reinvigorate  its  hostility.  Chesterfield  and 
his  adherents  were  now  as  bitter  foes  to  the  power  of 
"Walpole  as  were  Pulteney  and  Bolingbroke,  "Wyndham  and 
Barnard. 
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In  this  resolve  to  maintain  unity  in  his  Cabinet  we 
see  how  Walpole  understood  the  working  of  parliamentary 
gOTernment,  and  how  he  anticipated  the  judgment  of 
posterity.  As  he  was  the  first  English  statesman  to  con- 
stitute the  post  and  to  develop  the  power  of  a  Prime 
Minister,  so  he  was  the  first  English  statesman  to  recog- 
nise the  necessity  of  unanimity  amongst  the  advisers  of 
the  Crown.  Yet  it  was  not  till  1812  that  it  became 
established  as  a  principle  of  the  English  Constitution  that 
all  Cabinets  were  to  be  constructed  upon  some  basis  of 
political  union.  From  the  first  Parliamentary  Ministry 
of  "William  III.  until  the  rise  of  the  second  Pitt,  with 
the  exception  of  the  anarchy  that  existed  from  1699  to 
1705,  when  there  was  no  Ministry,  and  the  political 
agreement  during  the  Walpole  administration,  divisions 
in  the  Cabinet  were  of  constant  occurrence.  At  the  same 
Council  Board  sat  Whigs  and  Tories,  men  who  advocated 
High  Church  principles  and  men  who  favoured  Dissent, 
and  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  colleagues  in  office 
op2)osing  one  another  in  Parliament  upon  measures  that 
ought  to  have  been  supported  by  a  united  Cabinet.  Wal- 
pole foresaw  the  evils  of  this  internal  hostility,  and  crushed 
them  as  they  arose.  It  was  better  to  contend  against 
a  formidable  opposition  than  to  encourage  rebellion  within 
the  camp.  With  his  tact,  his  influence,  his  easy  political 
morality,  he  did  not  fear  the  enemy  laying  siege  to  the 
fortress  of  his  power ;  it  was  the  foe  within  the  citadel 
that  he  dreaded. 

His  courage  was  soon  called  upon.  On  the  17th  of 
January,  1734,  the  Houses  met,  and  as  it  was  the  last 
Session  of  the  Parliament  the  Opposition  exerted  their 
utmost  to  render  the  minister  unpopular,  and  so  influence 
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the  forthcoming  elections.  After  a  series  of  unsuccessful 
attacks  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Cabinet,  Pulteney 
and  his  baffled  band  of  followers  directed  their  criticism 
against  the  condition  of  domestic  affairs.  The  Excise 
Bill,  in  spite  of  its  withdrawal,  was  not  permitted  to 
rest  ia  peace.  It  was  too  good  a  measure  m  the  hands  of 
the  Opposition  not  to  be  worried  to  the  very  last.  The 
country  was  under  the  impression  that  all  ideas  of  the  bill 
had  been  completely  abandoned,  and  that  its  obnoxious 
clauses  would  never  again  come  under  consideration.  But 
Pulteney,  whether  he  drew  upon  his  malice  for  his  facts, 
or  believed  that  he  had  good  grounds  for  his  statement, 
asserted,  before  a  full  House,  that  the  Excise  Bill  was 
no  thing  of  the  past,  but  only  required  opportunity  to  be 
again  introduced.  A  petition  had  been  presented  by  the 
tea-dealers,  praying  for  relief  against  the  Excise  laws,  and 
the  Opposition  moved  that  the  subject  should  be  referred 
to  a  committee.  Walpole  held  an  adverse  opinion ;  where- 
upon Pulteney,  after  indulging  in  no  little  personal  invec- 
tive against  his  former  friend,  said,  extending  his  hand 
towards  "Walpole,  "  I  am  persuaded  he  still  entertains  the 
same  opinion  of  the  Excise,  and  waits  only  for  a  proper 
opportunity  to  renew  it ;  for  which  reason  he  is  unwilling 
that  we  should  go  into  such  a  committee  as  is  now  pro- 
posed, lest  we  should  sap  all  the  foundations  of  any  future 
project  for  a  further  extension  of  the  Excise  laws." 

This  reckless  assertion  at  once  brought  Walpole  up.  "  As 
to  the  wicked  scheme,"  said  he,  "  as  the  honourable  gentle- 
man was  pleased  to  call  it,  which  he  would  persuade  us  is 
not  yet  laid  aside,  I,  for  my  own  part,  can  assure  this 
House  I  am  not  so  mad  as  ever  again  to  engage  in  any- 
thing  that    looks   like   an   excise;     though,    in   my   own 
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private  opinion,  I  stUl  tliiak  it  was  a  scheme  that  ■would 
have  tended  very  much  to  the  interests  of  the  nation." 
This  frank  statement  completely  satisfied  the  House,  and 
the  question  for  referring  the  petition  to  a  committee  was 
negatived  by  a  large  majority.  Many  years  later,  when 
the  name  of  "Walpole  was  but  a  memory,  several  of  the 
unpopular  clauses  of  the  Excise  Bill  were  passed  without 
murmur  or  opposition,  simply  because  they  were  introduced 
under  another  name.  A  curious  instance  of  the  incon- 
sistency and  prejudices  of  human  nature. 

The  next  move  of  the  Opposition  was  to  inveigh  against 
the  high-handed  dismissal  of  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord 
Cobham  from  their  military  commands.  In  committee  on 
the  Mutiny  Bill,  Lord  Morpeth  brought  forward  a  motion 
"  For  the  better  securing  the  Constitution,  to  prevent 
officers,  not  above  the  rank  of  colonels,  from  being 
removed,  unless  by  a  court-martial,  or  by  address  of 
either  House  of  Parliament."  He  was  supported  by 
Pulteney,  who,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  showed  how 
different  had  been  the  conduct  of  WiUiam  III.  under 
similar  circumstances,  who,  when  asked  to  remove  an 
officer  because  of  a  hostile  vote  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, had  replied,  "  I  suppose  the  gentleman  voted  accord- 
ing to  what  appeared  to  him  just  and  right  at  that  time ; 
I  know  him  to  be  a  brave  and  a  good  officer,  and  one  who 
has  always  done  his  duty  in  his  military  capacity ;  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  behaviour  in  Parliament,  and  there- 
fore will  not  remove  him  from  his  command  in  the  army." 
Pulteney  also  assured  the  House  that  the  late  King  had 
cordially  approved  of  a  measure  of  this  nature,  and  had 
given  his  consent  to  the  late  Earl  Stanhope  to  introduce 
the  subject  to  the  attention  of  Parliament. 
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A  warm  debate  ensued,  which  was  concluded  by  Wal- 
pole  in  a  speech  of  some  length.  He  was  opposed,  he  said, 
to  the  despotism  of  an  army  government,  and  considered 
the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  as  a  whole- 
some check  upon  military  tyranny.  "  The  behaviour  of 
an  officer,"  he  observed,  "maybe  influenced  by  malice, 
revenge,  and  faction,  and  on  the  pretence  of  honour  and 
conscience ;  and  if  ever  any  ofiicer  of  the  army,  because 
the  King  refused  to  comply  with  some  very  unreasonable 
demand,  should  resolve  to  oppose  in  everything  the 
measures  of  Government,  I  should  think  any  man  a  most 
pitiful  minister  if  he  should  be  afraid  of  advising  his 
Majesty  to  cashier  such  an  officer.  On  the  contrary, 
I  shall  leave  it  as  a  legacy  to  aU  future  ministers,  that, 
upon  every  occasion,  it  is  their  duty  to  advise  their 
master  that  such  a  man  is  unfit  to  have  any  command  in 
his  armies.  Our  King  has,  by  his  prerogative,  a  power  of 
placing,  preferring,  and  removing  any  officer  he  pleases, 
either  in  our  army  or  militia.  It  is  by  that  prerogative, 
chiefly,  he  is  enabled  to  execute  our  laws,  and  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  :  if  a  wrong  use  should  be  made  of 
that  prerogative,  his  ministers  are  accountable  for  it  to 
Parliament ;  but  it  cannot  be  taken  from  him  or  diminished 
without  overturning  oui-  constitution ;  for  our  present 
happy  constitution  may  be  overturned  by  republican  as 
well  as  by  arbitrary  schemes.  Therefore  it  must  be  left  to 
his  Majesty  to  judge  by  what  motives  an  officer  acts,  and 
if  he  thinks  an  officer  acts  from  bad  motives,  in  duty  to 
himself,  he  ought  to  remove  him."  He  then  dwelt  upon 
the  dangers  which  such  a  motion  as  that  of  Lord  Mor- 
peth would  encourage,  and  wound  up  with  the  hackneyed 
quotation,  '■'■  Nolmnus  leges  Anglice  matari?''     The  question 
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was  negatived  without  a  division.  Nor  were  the  Opposition 
more  fortunate  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  subject  was 
introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  brilliantly 
supported  by  Chesterfield,  but  without  effect.  The  biU 
was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  30  iu  a  House  of  127. 
"  It  is  true,"  said  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  with  a  sneer  at  the 
Duke  of  Bolton's  want  of  military  experience,  "  that  there 
have  been  two  lords  removed,  but  only  one  soldier." 

But  the  warfare  of  the  Opposition  had  hitherto  been 
limited  to  mere  skirmishiug.  A  battle  was  now  to  take 
place.  Ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Septennial  Bill  the 
Tories  had  clamoured  for  its  repeal;  the  Jacobites,  who 
cared  little  for  a  Septennial  Bill  or  a  Triennial  Bill,  but 
who  were  always  glad  to  sei^e  an  opportunity  for  attacking 
the  Walpole  administration,  supported  the  Tories  in  their 
cry ;  the  discontented  "Whigs,  however — several  of  whom 
(and  Pulteney  amongst  the  number)  had  strongly  advo- 
cated the  measure  in  its  passage  through  the  Commons — 
felt  scruples  about  uniting  with  the  Opposition  on  this 
point.  Their  animosity  against  "Walpole  was  as  keen  as 
personal  disappointment  and  political  hatred  could  sharpen 
it ;  but  they  were  not  prepared  to  gratify  their  revenge  at 
the  expense  of  the  most  flagrant  inconsistency.  They  had 
supported  the  Septennial  Bill  in  1716,  could  they  now  in 
1734  denounce  what  they  had  formerly  advocated?  It 
was  an  embarrassing  position,  but  there  was  one — the  wire- 
puller of  the  Tories  led  by  "Wyndham,  of  the  Jacobites  led 
by  Shippen,  of  the  disaffected  Whigs  led  by  Pulteney — 
who  eventually  succeeded  in  removing  all  doubts  and 
hesitations. 

From  his  retreat  at  Dawley,  Bolingbroke,  though  he 
pretended   to   be   in   ill-health,    and    to    have   renounced 
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political  life,  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Opposition. 
The  bitterest  articles  ia  the  Craftsman  were  written  by 
him.  The  severest  speeches  deUvered  by  the  Opposition 
were  inspired  by  him.  His  pen  was  ever  busy  denouncing 
the  Government.  It  mattered  little  what  subject  engaged 
his  attention — whether  Essays  on  Knowledge,  or  Disser- 
tations on  Parties,  or  attacks  upon  Eevealed  Eeligion — he 
was  sure  to  find  an  opportunity  of  indulging  in  personal 
invective  against  the  hated  Walpole.  It  was  Bolingbroke 
who  assailed  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  It 
was  Bolingbroke  who  had  fanned,  by  his  unscrupulous 
articles,  the  phren^y  against  the  Excise  Bill.  It  was 
Bolingbroke,  who  had  intrigued  with  every  party  and  had 
been  willing  to  betray  every  party,  who  was  the  most 
virulent  denouncer  of  "Walpole' s  corruption.  It  was 
Bolingbroke  who  had  formed  the  discordant  elements  of 
the  Opposition  into  one  harmonious  whole,  with  the 
same  interests  at  stake,  and  with  the  same  ends  in  view. 
For  a  time  he  had  been  unable  to  conquer  the  repugnance 
of  the  discontented  Whigs  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Septennial  Bill,  and,  not  wishing  to  create  a  feud  between 
Pulteney  and  Wyndham  on  the  subject,  had  dropped  his 
insidious  suggestions.  But  since  the  agitation  against  the 
Excise  Bill  had  arisen,  and  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition  had 
been  swelled  by  a  formidable  accession  of  strength,  he 
again  brought  up  the  question.  He  advised  Wyndham, 
now  that  the  country  would  soon  be  immersed  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  elections,  to  introduce  the  repeal  of  the  bill,  and, 
if  defeated,  to  make  it  a  party  question  at  the  hustings.  He 
encouraged  the  Jacobites  to  unite  with  those  who  were  the 
truest  friends  of  the  Stuart  cause.  By  appealing  to  their 
baser  passions,  he  gained  over  to  his  side  several  of  the 
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Whigs,  whose  hate  was  stronger  than  their  honour,  and  to 
whom  the  prospect  of  humiliating  "Walpole  was  irresistible. 
Pulteney  alone  stood  out,  but  even  he  was  compelled  at 
last  to  yield  to  the  arch-temptations  of  the  subtle  adviser. 
Thus  the  Opposition  were  united,  a  large  portion  of  the 
country  was  in  favoxir  of  Triennial  Parliaments,  and 
Bolingbroke  anticipated  victory. 

On  the  13th  of  March  the  attack  began.  It  was  led 
by  Bromley,  son  of  the  Secretary  of  State  under  Queen 
Anne,  and  seconded  by  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn.  Pulteney 
followed,  but  he  keenly  felt  the  inconsistency  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  was  embarrassed  and  confused.  On  the  other 
hand,  "Wyndham  was  calm,  dignified,  and  eloquent.  Never 
had  he  spoken  better,  for  never  had  Bolingbroke  been 
more  careful  in  educating  his  disciple.  Into  the  well-worn 
arguments  of  the  supposed  superiority  of  the  Triennial 
system  over  the  Septennial  system  which  were  then  brought 
forward  we  need  not  enter — how  Triennial  Parliaments 
are  no  limitation  upon  the  just  power  of  the  Crown,  how 
continual  elections  are  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
freedom  of  the  nation,  how  long  Parliaments  enable  the 
Crown  to  assume  and  make  use  of  an  unjust  power,  how 
the  elections  for  a  Septennial  Parliament  are  more  liable  to 
be  influenced  by  corruption  than  those  for  a  Triennial,  how 
the  numerous  places  of  profit  at  the  disposal  of  the  Throne 
require  frequent  new  Parliaments  to  be  assembled  in  order 
to  coimteract  the  seduction  of  the  people  by  the  Crown 
and  its  advisers,  and  the  like.  With  all  such  reasons  ve 
are  only  too  familiar,  for  the  cry  is  still  raised  amongst  us 
every  now  and  then  by  certain  interested  and  disappointed 
demagogues.  The  speech  of  Wyndham  is  only  now  memor- 
able for  its  studied  attack  upon  Sir  Kobert  Walpole.     A 
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great  modern  statesman  has  said  that  invective  is  an  orna- 
ment of  debate.  If  this  be  true,  there  was  no  lack  on  this 
occasion,  either  in  the  speech  of  "Wyndham  inspired  by 
Bolingbroke,  or  in  the  scathing  reply  of  Walpole,  of  such 
embeUishment  to  the  charms  of  oratory.  After  having 
exhausted  the  usual  stock-in-trade  arguments  in  favour 
of  Triennial  Parliaments,  Wyndham,  glowing  with  the 
reflected  spite  of  his  master,  looked  steadily  at  Walpole 
and  thus  delivered  himself : 

"  We  have  been  told,  sir,  in  this  House  that  no  faith  is 
to  be  given  to  prophecies,  therefore  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
prophesy ;  but  I  may  suppose  a  case,  which,  though  it  has 
not  yet  happened,  may  possibly  happen.  Let  us  then 
suppose  a  man  abandoned  to  all  notions  of  virtue  or 
honour,  of  no  great  family,  and  of  but  a  mean  fortune, 
raised  to  be  Chief  Minister  of  State,  by  the  concurrence  of 
many  whimsical  events ;  afraid  or  unwUling  to  trust  any 
but  creatures  of  his  own  making,  and  most  of  them  equally 
abandoned  to  all  notions  of  virtue  and  honour ;  ignorant  of 
the  true  interest  of  his  country,  and  consulting  nothing 
but  that  of  enriching  and  aggrandi2;ing  himself  and  his 
favourites  ;  in  foreign  affairs  trusting  none  but  such  whose 
education  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  have  such  know- 
ledge or  such  qualifications  as  can  either  be  of  service 
to  their  country  or  give  any  weight  or  credit  to  their 
negotiations.  Let  us  suppose  the  true  interest  of  the 
nation  by  such  means  neglected  or  misunderstood,  her^ 
honour  and  credit  lost,  her  trade  insulted,  her  merchants 
plundered,  and  her  sailors  murdered ;  and  all  these  things 
overlooked,  only  for  fear  his  administration  should  be 
endangered.  Suppose  him  next  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
the  plunder  of  the  nation,  with  a  Parliament  of  his  own 
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choosing,  most  of  their  seats  purchased  and  their  votes 
bought  at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasure.  In  such  a 
Parliament,  let  us  suppose  attempts  made  to  inquire  into 
his  conduct,  or  to  relieve  the  nation  from  the  distress  he 
has  brought  upon  it ;  and  when  lights  proper  for  attaining 
those  ends  are  called  for,  not  perhaps  for  the  information 
of  the  particular  gentlemen  who  call  for  them,  biit  because 
nothing  can  be  done  in  a  parliamentary  way  until  these 
things  be  in  a  proper  way  laid  before  Parliament.  Suppose 
these  lights  refused,  these  reasonable  requests  rejected  by 
a  corrupt  majority  of  his  creatures,  whom  he  retains  in 
daily  pay,  or  engages  in  his  particular  iaterest,  by  grant- 
ing them  those  posts  and  places  which  ought  never  to  be 
given  to  any  but  for  the  good  of  the  public.  Upon  this 
scandalous  victory,  let  us  suppose  this  Chief  Minister 
pi  aming  himself  in  defiances,  because  he  finds  he  has  got 
a  Parliament,  like  a  packed  jury,  ready  to  acquit  him  at 
all  adventures.  Let  us  farther  suppose  him  arrived  to  that 
degree  of  insolence  and  arrogance  as  to  domineer  over  all 
the  men  of  ancient  families,  all  the  men  of  sense,  figure,  or 
fortune  in  the  nation ;  and  as  he  has  no  virtue  of  his  own, 
ridiciding  it  in  others,  and  endeavouring  to  destroy  or 
corrupt  in  all. 

"  I  am  still  not  prophesying,  I  am  only  supposing;  and 
the  case  I  am  going  to  suppose  I  hope  never  will  happen ; 
but  with  such  a  Minister  and  such  a  Parliament,  let  us 
suppose  a  Prince  upon  the  throne,  either  for  want  of  true 
information  or  for  some  other  reason,  ignorant  and  un- 
acquainted with  the  inclinations  and  the  interest  of  his 
people,  weak,  and  hurried  away  by  unbounded  ambition 
and  insatiable  avarice.  This  case  has  never  happened  in 
this  nation  ;  I  hope,  I  say,  it  will  never  exist ;  but  as  it  is 
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possible  it  may,  could  there  any  greater  curse  happen  to  a 
nation  than  such  a  Prince  on  the  throne,  advised,  and 
solely  advised,  by  such  a  Minister,  and  that  Minister  sup- 
ported by  such  a  Parliament.  The  nature  of  manMnd 
cannot  be  altered  by  human  laws,  the  existence  of  such  a 
Prince  or  such  a  Minister  we  cannot  prevent  by  Act  of 
Parliament ;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  Parliament  I 
think  we  may :  and  as  such  a  Parliament  is  much  more 
likely  to  exist  and  may  do  more  mischief  while  the  Sep- 
tennial law  remains  in  force,  than  if  it  were  repealed, 
therefore  I  am  most  heartily  for  the  repeal  of  it." 

"Walpole  at  once  rose  to  reply.  Well  aware  from  whom 
Wyndham  had  derived  his  elaborate  invective,  the  Minister 
retorted  in  the  same  vein,  and  without  personally  alluding 
to  Bolingbroke  drew  a  picture,  picked  out  here  and  there 
with  verbal  aqua-fortis,  of  a  former  Minister  and  a  Mock 
Patriot,  which  even  the  most  stupid  could  not  fail  to  inter- 
pret aright. 

"  Sir,"  he  began,  addressing  the  Speaker,  but  looking  in 
the  direction  of  Wyndham,  "I  do  assure  you,  I  did  not 
intend  to  have  troubled  you  in  this  debate,  but  such 
incidents  now  generally  happen  towards  the  end  of  our 
debates,  nothing  at  all  relating  to  the  subject,  and  gentle- 
men make  such  suppositions,  meaning  some  person,  or 
perhaps,  as  they  say,  no  person  now  in  being,  and  talk  so 
much  of  wicked  Ministers,  domineering  Ministers,  Ministers 
pluming  themselves  in  defiances,  which  terms,  and  such 
like,  have  been  of  late  so  much  made  use  of  in  this  House 
that  if  they  reaUy  mean  nobody  either  in  the  House  or 
out  of  it,  yet  it  must  be  supposed  they  at  least  mean  to 
call  upon  some  gentleman  in  this  House  to  make  them  a 
reply ;  and  therefore  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  draw  a 
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picture  in  my  turn  ;  and  I  may  likewise  say  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  give  a  description  of  any  particular  person  now  in 
berag.  "WTien  gentlemen  talk  of  Ministers  abandoned  to 
all  sense  of  virtue  or  honour,  other  gentlemen  may,  I  am 
sure,  with  equal  justice,  and  I  think  more  justly,  speak 
of  Anti-Miaisters  and  Mock  Patriots,  who  never  had  either 
virtue  or  honour,  but  in  the  whole  course  of  their  opposition 
are  actuated  only  by  motives  of  envy,  and  of  resentment 
against  those  who  have  disappointed  them  in  their  views, 
or  may  not  perhaps  have  complied  with  all  their  desires. 

"  But  now,  sir,  let  me  too  suppose,  and  the  House  being 
cleared,  I  am  sure  no  person  that  hears  me  can  come  within 
the  description  of  the  person  I  am  to  suppose.  Let  us 
suppose  in  this  or  in  some  other  unfortunate  country  an 
Anti-Minister,  who  thinks  himself  a  person  of  so  great  and 
extensive  parts,  and  of  so  many  eminent  qualifications,  that 
he  looks  upon  himself  as  the  only  person  in  the  kingdom 
capable  to  conduct  the  public  affairs  of  the  nation,  and 
therefore  christening  every  other  gentleman  who  has  the 
honour  to  be  employed  in  the  administration  by  the  name 
of  Blunderer.  Suppose  this  fine  gentleman,  lucky  enough 
to  have  gained  over  to  his  party  some  persons  really  of  fine 
parts,  of  ancient  families,  and  of  great  fortunes,  and  others 
of  desperate  views,  arising  from  disappointed  and  malicious 
hearts ;  all  these  gentlemen,  with  respect  to  their  political 
behaviour,  moved  by  him,  and  by  him  solely ;  all  they 
say,  either  in  private  or  public,  being  only  a  repetition  of 
the  words  he  has  put  into  their  mouths,  and  a  spitting  out 
that  venom  which  he  has  infused  into  them ;  and  yet  we 
may  suppose  this  Leader  not  really  liked  by  any,  even  of 
those  who  so  blindly  follow  him,  and  hated  by  all  the  rest 
of  mankind. 
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"  We  "will  suppose  tHs  Anti-Minister  to  be  in  a  country 
where  lie  really  ought  not  to  be,  and  where  he  could  not 
haye  been  but  by  an  effect  of  too  much  goodness  and 
mercy,  yet  endearouring,  with  all  his  might  and  with  all 
his  art,  to  destroy  the  fountain  from  whence  that  mercy 
flowed.  In  that  country  suppose  him  continually  contract- 
ing friendships  and  familiarities  with  the  Ambassadors  of 
those  Priaces  who  at  the  time  happen  to  be  most  at  enmity 
with  his  own ;  and  if  at  any  time  it  should  happen  to  be 
for  the  interest  of  any  of  those  Foreign  Ministers  to  have  a 
secret  divulged  to  them,  which  might  be  highly  prejudicial 
to  his  native  country,  as  well  as  to  all  its  friends ;  suppose 
this  Foreign  Minister  applying  to  him,  and  he  answering, 
I  will  get  it  you,  tell  me  but  what  you  want,  I  wiU 
endeavour  to  procure  it  for  you:  upon  this  he  puts  a 
speech  or  two  in  the  mouths  of  some  of  his  creatures,  or 
some  of  his  new  converts ;  what  he  wants  is  moved  for  in 
Parliament,  and  when  so  very  reasonable  a  request  as  this 
is  refused,  suppose  him  and  his  creatures  and  tools,  by  his 
advice,  spreading  the  alarm  over  the  whole  nation,  and 
crying  out.  Gentlemen,  our  country  is  at  present  involved 
in  many  dangerous  difficulties,  all  which  we  would  have 
extricated  you  from,  but  a  wicked  Minister  and  a  corrupt 
majority  refused  us  the  proper  materials;  and  upon  this 
scandalous  victory,  this  Minister  became  so  insolent  as  to 
plume  himself  in  defiances. 

"  Let  us  farther  suppose  this  Anti-Minister  to  have  tra- 
velled, and  at  every  Court  where  he  was,  thinking  himself 
the  greatest  Minister,  and' making  it  his  trade  to  betray  the 
secrets  of  every  Court  where  he  had  before  been ;  void  of 
all  faith  or  honour,  and  betraying  every  master  he  ever 
served.    I  could  carry  my  suppositions  a  great  deal  farther, 
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and  I  may  say  I  mean  no  person  now  in  being ;  but  if  we 
can  suppose  such,  a  one,  can  there  be  imagined  a  greater 
disgrace  to  human  nature  than  such  a  wretch  as  this  ?  " 

He  then  seriously  discussed  the  question  before  the 
House,  and  refuted  one  by  one  the  arguments  of  his  oppo- 
nents. He  showed  that  those  who  had  voted  in  favour  of 
the  motion  had  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution, and  that  in  a  mixed  government  like  that  of  England 
the  evils  anticipated  by  the  Opposition  could  never  have 
the  opportunity  of  arising.  On  the  other  hand,  triennial 
elections  would  not  only  make  government  too  tedious  in 
all  its  resolves,  but  would  give  encouragement  to  the 
dangers  always  to  be  expected  from  a  democratic  move- 
ment. "If  our  parliaments,"  said  he,  "were  either 
annual  or  triennial,  by  such,  frequent  elections  there 
would  be  so  much  power  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  as  would  destroy  that  equal  mixture  of  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy  which  is  the  beauty  of  our 
Constitution.  In  short,  our  government  would  really 
become  a  democratic  government,  and  might  from  thence 
very  probably  diverge  in  a  tyrannical.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  preserve  our  Constitution,  in  order  to  prevent  our 
falling  under  tyranny  and  arbitrary  power,  we  ought  to 
preserve  that  law,  which  I  really  think  has  brought  our 
Constitution  to  a  more  equal  mixture,  and,  consequently, 
to  a  greater  perfection  than  it  was  ever  in  before  that  law 
took  place." 

Then  dealing  with  the  question  of  bribery  and  corruption, 
he  declined  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  electors  could 
be  influenced  by  such  base  means.  "  There  may  be  some 
bribery  and  corruption  in  the  nation,"  he  said  meekly  ;  "  I 
am  afraid  there  will  always  be  some.     But  it  is  no  proof  ol' 
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it  that  strangers  are  sometimes  chosen ;  for  a  gentleman 
may  have  so  much  natural  influence  over  a  borough  in  his 
neighbourhood  as  to  be  able  to  prevail  with  them  to  choose 
any  person  he  pleases  to  recommend ;  and  if  upon  such 
recommendation  they  choose  one  or  two  of  his  friends, 
who  are  perhaps  strangers  to  them,  it  is  not  from  thence 
to  be  inferred  that  the  two  strangers  were  chosen  their 
representatives  by  the  means  of  bribery  and  corruption." 

With  regard  to  the  accusation  that  money  was  issued 
from  the  Treasury  to  influence  elections,  he  said  that  he 
was  simply  amazed  at  the  charge.  How  could  such  cor- 
ruption take  place,  when  checks  were  placed  upon  every 
shilling  spent  by  the  Treasury,  and  the  money  granted 
in  one  year  for  the  service  of  the  nation  had  to  be 
accounted  for  in  the  very  next  session  to  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  The  thing  was  impossible  !  After  vindicating 
the  country  and  its  representatives  from  the  accusations  of 
dishonesty  raised  by  the  enemies  of  the  Government,  he 
showed  how  unwise  would  be  the  system  of  constant 
elections,  when  certain  mischievous  politicians  made  it 
their  business  to  raise  ferments  amongst  the  people  with- 
out any  just  cause.  "  Do  not  we  know,"  he  cried,  "  what  a 
ferment  was  raised  in  the  nation  soon  after  his  late 
Majesty's  accession  ?  And  if  an  election  had  then  been 
allowed  to  come  on  while  the  nation  was  in  that  ferment, 
it  might  perhaps  have  had  as  fatal  eflPects  as  the  former ; 
but,  thank  God,  this  was  wisely  provided  against  by  the 
very  law  which  is  now  wanted  to  be  repealed.  I  hope," 
he  said  in  conclusion,  "  the  people  have  now  in  a  great 
measure  come  to  themselves,  and  therefore  I  doubt  not 
but  the  next  elections  will  show  that,  when  they  are  left 
to  judge  coolly,  they  can  distinguish  between  the  real  and 
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the  pretended  friends  to  the  Government.  But  I  must  say, 
if  the  ferment  then  raised  in  the  nation  had  not  already 
greatly  subsided,  I  should  have  thought  a  new  election  a 
very  dangerous  experiment ;  and  as  such  ferments  may 
hereafter  often  happen,  I  must  think  that  frequent  elec- 
tions will  always  be  dangerous ;  for  which  reason,  in  so 
far  as  I  can  see  at  present,  I  shall,  I  believe,  at  aU.  times 
think  it  a  very  dangerous  experiment  to  repeal  the  Sep- 
tennial Bill."  * 

The  speech  was  a  success.  It  was  felt  by  all  who  were 
not  insanely  blinded  by  their  hatred  to  "Walpole  that  the 
strictures  passed  upon  the  minister  by  "Wyndham  were  as 
unjust  as  they  were  coarse.  To  describe  Walpole's  rise 
to  power  as  solely  due  to  "  wriggling,  intriguing,  whisper- 
ing, and  bargaining  himself  into  the  dangerous  post  to 
which  he  was  not  called  by  the  general  suffrage,  nor  per- 
haps by  the  deliberate  choice  of  his  master  himself,"  was 
manifestly  untrue,  and  credible  only  by  men  whose  hate  was 
stronger  than  their  judgment.  Walpole  was  the  acknow- 
ledged and  trusted  leader  of  a  great  political  party.  He 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  because  it  was  felt  that 
his  powers  of  administration,  his  great  financial  abilities, 
his  eloquence,  his  tact  in  managing  men,  entitled  him  to 
the  post.  His  policy  was  sound,  wise,  and  judicious,  and 
with  his  hand  at  the  helm  the  country  was  at  peace  with 
its  neighbours,  its  commerce  was  increasing,  and  on  all 
sides  new  industries  were  springing  up.  He  enjoyed  the 
fullest  confidence  of  the  King,  who  knew  that  amongst 
the  Opposition  there  was  none  who  was  the  equal  of 
Walpole.     That  the  minister  was  tenacious  of  power,  and 

*  An  abstract  of  this  speech  is  given  hy  Coxa,  compiled  from   (he  "  M''alpola 
Papers." 
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jealous  of  its  exercise  by  another,  was  evident  to  all,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  was  not  by  intrigue  or  by  corruption 
that  he  held  it,  but  by  the  great  parliamentary  services  he 
had  rendered  to  his  King  and  country. 

"Wyndham  was  therefore  not  a  little  blamed  for  his 
bitter  attack.  The  more  respectable  of  the  Tories,  ashamed 
of  the  comparison  he  had  made  between  Walpole  and  the 
corrupt  minister,  loudly  declared  they  could  not  identify 
the  portrait,  and  bade  Boluigbroke  before  be  again  in- 
structed his  disciple  to  remember  the  shortcomings  in  his 
own  past  history.  The  man  wbose  political  career  was  far 
from  stainless,  and  whose  personal  habits  were  one  long 
debauch,  was  hardly  fit  to  preach  a  high  tone  of  morality, 
or  to  condemn  the  fault  in  another  that  he  himself  had 
committed.  Even  Pulteney  blamed  Wyndham  for  being 
too  much  under  the  influence  of  Bolingbroke.  The  result 
of  this  uncalled  for  onslaught  upon  "Walpole  was  to  excite 
the  sympathies  of  the  House  in  his  favour,  and  many  who 
before  had  been  cold  to  his  cause  rallied  round  him  in  this 
hour  of  insult.  A  crowded  chamber  cordially  cheered  his 
retaliation  upon  Bolingbroke,  murmured  its  assent  to  his 
arguments  against  the  repeal  of  the  bill,  and  though  it 
might  have  had  its  own  views  as  to  the  explanations 
touching  bribery  and  corruption,  yet  was  ia  too  good 
humour  to  show  signs  of  dissatisfaction.  The  motion  of 
the  Opposition  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority. 

The  rejection  of  this  motion  closed  the  labours  of  the 
session.  On  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  the  country  was 
disturbed  by  the  agitation  attendant  upon  a  general  election. 
In  every  shire  and  at  every  borough  the  contest  was  most 
keen.  The  enemies  of  the  Government  were  sanguine  of 
victory,  and  at  first  it  seemed  as  if  their  hopes  would  be 
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fulfllled.  The  people  were  still  smarting  under  their  late 
fears  respecting  the  Excise  Bill,  Triennial  Parliaments  were 
advocated  by  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  and  the 
old  cry  of  bribery  and  corruption  throughout  the  King's 
services  was  not  raised  in  vain.  But  the  chief  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  the  Whigs  was  the  attitude  assumed 
by  "Walpole,  in  face  of  the  foreign  complications  then 
gravely  menacing  the  tranquillity  of  the  Continent.  Into 
this  question  we  must  now  enter. 

The  great  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Walpole  ad- 
ministration is  its  eminently  pacific  policy.  Whether 
Sir  Eobert  considered  the  sword  to  be  a  brutal  and  inhu- 
man instrument  for  the  settlement  of  political  difficulties, 
whether  he  feared  that  war  might  endanger  the  stability 
of  his  own  position  in  the  State,  or  whether,  considering 
the  geographical  situation  of  England,  he  deemed  non- 
intervention in  foreign  matters  to  be  the  course  best  calcu- 
lated to  develop  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  it  is  certain 
that  his  voice  was  always  raised  in  favour  of  peace. 
Within  the  last  i&w  months  his  pacific  principles  had  been 
rudely  put  to  the  test,  for  an  event  had  occurred  which, 
though  small  in  itself,  was  calculated  to  embitter  power 
against  power,  and  create  a  general  European  war.  Early 
in  the  year  1733  Augustus  II.,  King  of  Poland  and 
Elector  of  Saxony,  had  breathed  his  last.  The  kingdom 
being  elective,  the  usual  competition  ensued  for  the  vacant 
throne.  Two  candidates  presented  themselves.  The  one 
was  King  Stanislaus,  who  had  already  reigned  over  Poland, 
but  who,  in  1710,  had  been  declared  for  ever  incapable  of 
being  elected  king ;  the  other  was  Augustus,  the  son  of  the 
deceased  monarch.  Each  competitor  had  his  supporters. 
Augustus  was  befriended  by  the  Emperor  Charles  and  the 
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Czarina  Anne  of  Russia ;  Stanislaus  found  a  protector  in 
his  father-in-law,  the  King  of  France.  The  rivals  were 
not  slow  to  assert  their  claims.  Stanislaus  started  from 
Paris,  assumed  various  disguises,  and  after  a  journey  not 
destitute  of  adventure  arrived  at  "Warsaw.  Here  he 
declared  himself,  was  recognised  by  a  large  portion 
of  his  former  subjects,  and  was  declared  king.  But  his 
eastern  neighbour  had  no  intention  of  permitting  this 
simple  solution  of  the  difBoulty.  A  large  Eussian  army 
entered  Lithuania,  carried  everything  before  them,  forced 
the  newly  crowned  monarch  to  fly  the  country,  and  pro- 
claimed in  his  stead  Augustus  III.,  who  now  ascended  the 
throne. 

Thanks  to  the  prudent  counsel  of  Walpole,  the  Emperor 
Charles  had  taken  no  direct  part  in  the  elevation  of 
Augustus ;  but  though  no  Imperial  troops  had  marched 
side  by  side  with  those  of  Russia,  yet  Charles  had  so 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
Polish  throne,  by  co-operating  with  the  Eussian  and  Saxon 
ministers,  and  by  massing  several  regiments  on  the  Polish 
frontier,  as  to  entangle  himself  in  a  war  with  both  France 
and  Spain.  At  this  time  it  was  the  ambition  of  the  Queen 
of  Spain  to  obtain  a  crown  for  her  son,  Don  Carlos,  the 
Duke  of  Parma.  Aided  by  France,  and  afterwards  by 
Sardinia,  she  determined  to  carry  her  designs  into  execu- 
tion. In  a  few  weeks  the  allies  entered  the  Milanese,  and 
Austrian  Lombardy  was  at  theii'  mercy.  Alone,  Charles 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  joint  attack.  Eussia,  with 
her  usual  selfishness,  having  gained  the  end  she  had  in 
view,  declined  to  assist  him.  Aid  from  England,  Holland, 
and  Denmark  had  been  asked  for  in  vain.  Thus,  single- 
handed  and  pressed  on  all  sides,  the  Emperor  was  soon  in 
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dire  extremities.  He  was  defeated  at  La  Crocetta.  A 
Spanish  army,  marching  on  to  Naples,  had  conquered  the 
town ;  Capua  and  Gaeta  were  besieged,  and  after  a  short 
resistance  forced  to  surrender.  Sicily,  without  a  blow, 
yielded  to  the  Spanish  arms,  and  the  young  Duke  of  Parma 
was  called  to  the  throne.  Philipsburg  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  military  genius  of 
Eugene,  the  Imperialists  would  have  suffered  the  same 
reverses  on  the  Ehine  as  they  had  to  submit  to  south  of 
the  Alps. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Continent  when  the  Whigs 
and  Tories  at  home  were  fighting  for  supremacy  on  the 
battle-field  of  the  General  Election.  To  Englishmen, 
whose  sympathies  are  generally  easily  enlisted  in  favour 
of  the  weak,  the  aspect  of  a  power — a  power  too  that 
had  once  been  a  stanch  ally — fighting  single-handed 
against  terrible  odds  appealed  at  once  to  their  sense  of 
fair  play.  The  pacific  policy  of  the  Ministry  was  dis- 
approved of.  It  was  said  that  by  standing  aloof  England 
assisted  in  the  degradation  of  her  old  friend  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  in  exalting  her  old  enemy  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  The  King  was  strongly  ia  favour  of  uniting 
with  the  Emperor.  The  Queen,  though  approving  of  the 
views  of  her  Chief  Minister,  felt  herself  ia  this  case  power- 
less to  oppose  the  wishes  of  her  consort.  Lord  Harrington, 
who,  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  principally  intrusted  with 
the  negotiations  with  the  Court  of  Vienna,  agreed  with 
the  Kiag.  Other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  with  the  true 
servility  of  courtiers,  supported  the  opinion  of  the  mon- 
arch. The  Opposition  almost  to  a  man  were  favourable 
to  war.  Even  many  who  sat  on  the  Treasury  side  of 
the  House  voted  that  England  should  send  her  troops  to 
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the  Continent  to  befriend  the  forsaken  Charles.  Thus 
Walpole,  in  the  maintenance  of  a  pacific  and  neutral  policy, 
stood  almost  isolated. 

To  avoid  offending  the  King,  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  wishing  to  aggrandize  the  House  of  Bourbon  at  the 
expense  of  Austria,  to  avoid  a  disruption  in  the  Cabinet 
— ^required  all  his  soundness  of  judgment  and  fineness  of 
diplomacy.  Still  the  country  was  prosperous,  trade  was 
buoyant,  the  landed  iaterest  was  pleased  with  the  abolition 
of  its  former  taxations,  the  Jacobites  were  mute  and  sullen 
and  their  intrigues  on  the  wane,  and  the  minister  was 
determined  not  to  wreck  the  happy  position  of  the  nation 
for  so  vain  and  distant  an  object  as  a  war  for  the  Polish 
succession.  Like  all  men  surrounded  by  difiiculties,  his  only 
course  was  to  temporise.  La  the  hopes  that  time  would  show 
him  some  way  of  extrication  from  his  present  embarrass- 
ment. His  maxim  was  that  of  Mazarin,  "  Time  and  I 
against  the  world."  He  sent  his  brother  Horace  to  the 
Hague  to  sound  the  views  of  the  United  Provinces.  He 
advised  the  Xing  to  give  no  decided  answer  to  the  Court 
of  Vienna  till  the  elections  were  over  and  a  new  Parliament 
had  assembled.  He  begged  Lord  Harrington  to  promise 
nothiug. 

After  frequent  disputes  and  divisions,  Walpole  at  last 
succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  King  and  Cabinet  to  his 
views.  An  answer  was  accordingly  returned  to  the  request 
for  succour  from  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  the  effect  that  "  the 
Kiug  was  concerned  to  see  the  peace  broken,  and  the 
Emperor  attacked ;  that  he  had  hitherto  employed  his  best 
offices,  though  imsuccessfully,  to  prevent  the  rupture,  and 
would  now  use  all  possible  moans  to  accommodate  matters. 
That  the  motiAes  hitherto  alleged  for  the  commission  of 
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hostilities  being  founded  upon  Polish,  affairs,  in  which  the 
Kiag  had  taken  no  part  but  that  of  using  his  good  offices, 
it  was  far  from  being  clear  that  he  was  obliged,  purely 
upon  that  account,  to  enter  into  the  quarrel.  That  as  to 
the  demand  of  succour,  the  King,  though  always  ready  to 
execute  his  engagements,  and  show  his  particular  friend- 
ship for  the  Emperor,  must  yet  be  satisfied  that  the 
demand  was  founded  on  positive  engagements  before  he 
involved  his  people  in  a  war.  That  therefore  he  must 
carefully  examine  the  allegations  on  both  sides,  and  con- 
sult his  allies,  particularly  the  States-General,  and  put 
himself  in  such  a  posture  as  might  enable,  him  to  provide 
effectually  for  his  own  security,  and  for  the  execution  of 
his  engagements."  * 

Irritated  at  this  reply,  and  aware  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  it,  the  Emperor  broke  out  into  threats.  He 
sent  a  scoundrel  priest,  one  Abbe  Strickland,  who  had 
intrigued  for  the  Pretender  and  then  had  gone  over  to 
the  English  Government  and  had  betrayed  both,  to  stir 
up  animosity  against  Walpole  during  the  general  election. 
He  threatened  to  marry  one  of  the  Archduchesses  to  Don 
Carlos.  Knowing  how  anxious  the  Netherlands  were  for 
neutrality,  he  declared  he  would  remove  the  war  into 
Flanders,  and  attack  France  on  the  side  of  Luxemburg. 
Butii  hotly  pressed  by  his  French,  Spanish,  and  Sardinian 
foes,  the  Emperor  soon  found  himself  fully  occupied  in 
defending  his  own  dominions,  without  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  indulging  in  his  revengeful  tactics. 

In  his  direction  of  foreign  affairs  the  conduct  of 
"Walpole  gave  rise  to  much  discussion.  In  several  quarters 
he   was   blamed   as   weak   and   pusillanimous.      He   was 

*  (.'oxc. 
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accused  of  deserting  his  old  allies,  and  the  happy  posi- 
tion of  England — at  peace,  prosperous,  and  wealthy — 
was  sneered  at  as  that  of  "  tame  tranquillity."  It  was 
said  that  by  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  "Vienna  he  was 
bound  to  support  the  Emperor,  and  that  his  refusal  was 
a  degradation  to  England.  Such  views  influenced  more 
than  one  shire  and  borough,  and  placed  a  Tory  at  the 
head  of  the  poll  where  formerly  a  "Whig  had  been  suc- 
cessful. But  still  there  was  a  large  portion  of  the  country 
which  knew  that  that  contemptible  "  tame  tranquillity  " 
signified  home  preserved  from  the  horrors  of  war,  no 
heavy  demands  on  yearly  incomes,  a  brisk  and  increasing 
state  of  commerce,  the  calm  and  security  always  attendant 
upon  a  people  prosperous  at  home  and  at  peace  with  its 
neighbours.  These  advantages  were  no  poor  set-off  against 
the  glories  of  military  triumphs  and  the  gratification  of 
national  revenge.  Though  the  "Whigs  lost  several  seats, 
they  still  numbered  a  respectable  majority.  "  On  the 
whole,"  wrote  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Horace  "Walpole, 
"  our  Parliament  is,  I  think,  a  good  one ;  but  by  no  means 
such  a  one  as  the  Queen  and  Sir  Eobert  imagine.  It  will 
require  great  care,  attention,  and  management  to  set  out 
right,  and  to  keep  people  in  good  humour." 

All  thoughts  were  now  directed  to  the  approaching 
contest  at  St.  Stephen's.  "  "We  are  all  engaged  here  at 
the  present  moment,"  writes  M.  Johnn,  the  Danish  Envoy, 
taking  a  more  sanguine  view  than  his  Grace  of  Newcastle, 
to  M.  de  Hagen,*  "with  the  preparation  for  the  next 
Parliament,  and  already  it  most  clearly  appears  that  the 
measures  of  the  minister  have  been  so  well  taken  that  the 
Court  can  rest  assured  of  a  vast  superiority  in  all  the 

»  "Orford  Papers,"  December  24,  1734.     Cose. 
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debates  that  will  ensue  during  the  session,  besides  every- 
thing that  will  conduce  to  this  result  is  arranged  with  a 
care  and  attention  beyond  imagination.  Whatever  may  be 
said  against  Sir  Eobert  "Walpole,  both  friends  and  enemies 
ought  to  agree  in  this,  that  in  the  administration  of 
domestic  aiFairs  England  has  never  seen  his  equal.  With 
regard  to  foreign  affairs,  he  is  the  first  to  admit  that  he 
does  not  possess  the  knowledge  he  should  have ;  still  it  is 
remarked  that  whenever  an  affair  is  clearly  explained  to 
him,  his  judgment  upon  it  is,  as  a  rule,  far  sounder  than 
that  of  those  who  pretend  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
foreign  questions." 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1735,  the  new  Parliament  met. 
Debates  on  foreign  affairs  naturally  absorbed  the  lion's 
share  of  the  session.  Never  had  Walpole  been  more 
pressed,  never  had  he  greater  need  of  his  keen  political 
insight  and  diplomatic  cunning.  The  Opposition  were 
eager  for  war,  and  strongly  denounced  the  minister  who, 
in  spite  of  treaties  and  obligations,  permitted  their  old  ally 
the  House  of  Austria  to  be  humbled  by  their  old  foe,  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  The  King,  though  not  daring  to 
thwart  the  designs  of  Walpole,  was  secretly  in  favour  of 
supporting  the  Emperor.  Charles,  aware  of  the  pacific  views 
of  the  Eirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  was  intensely  bitter 
against  the  ascendancy  of  Walpole,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  increase  the  divisions  of  the  Cabinet.  Cardinal 
Fleury  was  now  playing  a  double  game,  carrying  on  a  secret 
correspondence  with  England  unknown  to  the  Emperor 
and  then  conductiag  secret  negotiations  with  the  Emperor 
unknown  to  England.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  on  the 
eve  of  a  quarrel.  Chauvelin,  the  French  Secretary  of 
State,   was  intriguing  with   the   Pretender,  and  fanning 
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the  animosity  of  the  Opposition.  Hostilities  had  broken 
ont  between  Eussia  and  Turkey.  "  Everywhere  I  look," 
writes  Horace  "Walpole,  "  the  clouds  are  black." 

Yet  the  judgment  and  finesse  of  Walpole  preserved  his 
country  from  war,  and  through  his  mediation  peace  was  at 
last  established.  Into  the  intrigues  and  counter  intrigues 
between  London  and  Paris,  Madrid  and  Yienna,  Lisbon 
and  the  Hague,  we  cannot  now  enter.  More  wearisome 
State  papers  than  those  written  at  this  time  the  literature 
of  diplomacy  does  not  possess.*  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  Emperor,  finding  that  neither  England  nor  Holland 
would  assist  him  in  his  hour  of  distress,  and  harassed 
on  all  sides  by  his  French,  Spanish,  and  Sardinian  foes, 
was  induced  to  listen  to  proposals  of  peace,  set  on  foot 
by  the  English  Cabinet.  A  plan  of  pacification  was 
drawn  up.  It  was  stipulated  that  Stanislaus  should 
renounce  his  pretensions  to  the  Polish  throne,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  cession  of  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  which,  after 
his  death,  was  to  be  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France. 
That  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  in  exchange  for  his  hereditary 
dominions,  was  to  have  Tuscany,  together  with  a  hand- 
some revenue  settled  upon  him  by  France.  That  the 
Emperor  should  acknowledge  Don  Carlos  as  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  accept  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and 
Placentia  as  an  indemnification.  Certain  parts  of  the 
Duchy  of  Milan  were  to  be  handed  over  to  Sardinia.  In 
consideration  of  these  cessions,  France  was  to  restore  all 
her  conquests  in  Germany,  and  to  guarantee  the  Prag- 
matic sanction,  or,  in  other  words,  to  recognise  that  the 
dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria  should  descend  in  the 
female   line  supposing  the  Emperor  to  die  without  male 

*  Ntaiiy  one  whole  volume  of  Cuxe  is  devoted  to  these  documents. 
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issue.     These  preliminaries,  agreed  to  in  1735,  were  con- 
firmed by  a  definitive  treaty,  November  18,  1738. 

In  his  conduct  of  these  international  negotiations  we 
see  again  how  thoroughly  Walpole  understood  the  position 
of  England,  and  anticipated  the  policy  which  now  guides 
our  interference  in  foreign  affairs.  In  his  reluctance  to 
shed  English  blood  there  was  nothing  pusillanimous, 
nothing  derogatory  to  his  country's  honour.  Ever  since 
the  Eevolution  Englishmen  had  been  so  accustomed  to 
take  part  in  all  Continental  complications — now  because  it 
suited  the  Dutch  prejudices  of  one  king,  then  because  it 
suited  the  Hanoverian  views  of  another  king — that  when 
a  European  war  broke  out,  and  our  country  remained 
silent  and  neutral,  it  seemed  to  many  that  such  a  position 
was  weak  and  unbecomiag.  "Walpole  thought  differently. 
He  saw  that  England,  from  her  geographical  situation, 
should  pursue  a  foreign  policy  in  harmony  with  other 
powers,  yet  not  following  exactly  in  the  same  liaes  as  that 
of  Continental  countries.  Any  question  which  affected 
her  maritime  interests,  crippled  her  commerce,  or  directly 
interfered  with  her  national  prestige,  was  vigorously  to 
be  dealt  with  ;  but  in  matters  in  which  neither  the  honour 
nor  possessions  of  England  were  directly  involved  our 
country  should  hold  herself  aloof  from  the  aggressive.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  Walpole  invariably  opposed  the 
German  views  of  the  King.  Because  a  certain  line  of 
action  suited  the  interests  of  Hanover,  it  was  no  reason 
that  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  would  increase  the 
welfare  of  England.  And  unless  England  was  benefited 
by  the  transaction  Walpole  declined  to  encourage  ideas 
of  hostilities.  Because  France  had  been  the  hereditarj- 
foe  of  England,   he  saw  no  reason  why  England  should 
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always  act  in  opposition  to  tlie  House  of  Bourbon. 
Because  Austria  had  been  the  friend  of  England,  it  did 
not  necessarily  follow  that  England,  unless  her  ormx 
interests  were  directly  concerned,  should  always  support 
the  Empire.  The  PoHsh  succession  was  a  question  of  the 
most  trifling  importance  to  England.  It  might  interest 
Spain,  or  Austria,  or  Erance,  or  Eussia,  but  since  it  did 
not  interest  the  country  over  which  he  ruled  "Walpole 
declined  to  throw  his  weight  into  the  balance. 

As  for  the  charge  that  the  neutrality  of  England  was 
contrary  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  an  evasion  of 
stipulated  obligations,  the  briefest  consideration  will  dis- 
prove it.  Between  the  Cabinets  of  St.  James's  and  the 
•Hague  there  had  been  an  agreement  that  England  should 
not  enter  into  hostilities  with  any  Continental  power 
unless  supported  by  Holland.  On  this  occasion  the  Dutch, 
aware  of  the  defenceless  condition  of  their  frontier,  de- 
clined to  court  an  iavasiou  from  France,  by  co-operating 
with  the  Empire.  To  the  States- General  the  question  of 
the  Polish  succession  was  as  immaterial  as  it  was  to 
England.  In  addition  to  this  reasonable  objection,  the 
Dutch  were  offended  with  England  for  having  given  the 
Princess  Anne  in  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
were  suspicious  of  the  interests  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
being  promoted  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch  constitution 
should  Holland  take  part  with  the  Emperor.  Since  the 
Hague  refused  to  be  drawn  into  hostilities,  "Walpole,  true 
to  the  agreement  between  the  two  maritime  powers,  declined 
to  support  the  Empire  by  breaking  faith  with  the  Dutch. 
This  resolution  was  the  more  easily  maintained  from  its 
happening  to  coincide  with  the  views  of  the  minister. 

Thus  we  see  throughout  the  whole  of  these  negotiations 
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that  "Walpole,  though  pretending  to  no  great  knowledge  of 
foreign  affairs,  yet  from  his  own  sound  sense  and  natural 
foresight  acted  upon  the  policy  which  we  now  adopt. 
And  this  policy  is  to  extend  our  commercial  relations, 
not  to  interfere  unnecessarily  in  the  affairs  of  other 
countries,  and  to  endeaTOur  legitimately  to  promote  the 
good  government  and  prosperity  of  all  people.  "  If  the 
English  ministers,"  wrote  Bolingbroke,  soured  and  dis- 
appointed, and  fearful  of  punishment,  from  his  retreat  in 
Paris,  "had  any  hand  in  this  peace,  they  are  worse  than 
I  thought  them ;  and  if  not,  they  are  luckier  than  they 
deserve  to  be."  The  peace  was,  however,  due  to  no  luck, 
but  to  the  wisdom,  the  tact,  and  the  patience  of  Walpole. 

"  Of  treaties  made,  of  peace  obtain'd, 
Of  blessings  by  yoiir  councils  gain'd, 
Of  nations  from  the  wasting  sword 
To  plenty  and  to  joy  restor'd ; 
Of  Princes  taught  their  bounds  to  know, 
^V^le^e  and  no  farther  they  shall  go  ; 
Of  Europe's  balance  pois'd  by  thee, 
Thy  Master  great,  thy  country  free  ; 
A\Tiat  muse  in  never-djnng  verse 
Worthy  the  subject  shall  rehearse  ?  "  * 

"Whilst  these  foreign  transactions  were  being  conducted 
to  a  happy  issue,  matters  nearer  home  were  causing  no 
little  trouble  and  anxiety  to  Ihe  minister.  Drink  has 
always  been  the  favourite  vice  of  our  lower  classes,  and 
the  hold  it  maintains  over  them  lies  at  the  root  of  half 
the  crime  and  pauperism  of  the  country.  During  the 
earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  peace  and 
prosperity  which  the  nation  enjoyed  had  led  the  people, 
with  taxes  low,  trade  flourishing,  and  wages  high,  to 
indulge  in  their  favourite  propensity  to  an  alarming  extent. 
The   spread   of   intoxication   was   so   rapid  that   from   a 

*  "  Ode  to  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  on  the  Present  State  of  Affairs  in  Europe." 
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private  evil  it  swelled  into  the  proportions  of  a  national 
calamity.  Employers  of  labour  were  complaining  that 
their  men  would  work  only  half  their  time,  and  during 
that  half  were  seldom  sober ;  the  workhouses  were  full 
of  those  whom  the  accursed  thraldom  of  drink  had 
reduced  from  comfort  to  indigence ;  and,  as  is  always  the 
case  when  vice  is  rampant  and  refuses  to  be  restrained, 
crime  was  a  terrible  competitor  of  honest  industry. 
Matters  at  last  had  reached  such  a  crisis  that  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Legislature  was  demanded.  Then  as  now 
gin  was  the  favourite  spirit  of  the  masses.  A  petition 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the 
Middlesex  magistrates,  stating  that  "  the  constant  and 
excessive  use  of  Geneva  had  already  destroyed  thoiisands 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  rendered  great  numbers  of 
others  unfit  for  useful  labour  and  service,  debauching  at 
the  same  time  their  morals,  and  driving  them  into  all 
manner  of  vice  and  wickedness,"  and  praying  that  the  evil 
might  be  remedied. 

The  question  was  considered  by  the  House.  It  was 
proposed  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  foremost  amongst  the 
philanthropists  of  his  day,  to  lay  a  tax  on  gin  and  other 
spirituous  liquors  of  so  heavy  a  nature  as  virtually  to 
prohibit  their  use  by  the  people.  This  tax  was  to  be 
twenty  shillings  on  every  gallon  sold  by  retail,  whilst 
every  retailer  was  to  pay  an  annual  sum  of  fifty  pounds 
for  his  licence.  Both  Walpole  and  Pulteney  were 
unfavourable  to  this  proposal.  The  leaders  of  the  Oppo- 
sition disapproved  of  it,  because  it  drew  a  distinction 
between  the  poor  and  the  rich,  allowing  the  wealthy 
to  obtain  their  spirits  direct  from  the  distillers  on  the 
former    scale    of   taxation,    Avhilst   the  poor,  who   would 
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necessarily  have  recourse  to  the  retailers,  would  have  to 
pay  an  exorbitant  sum  for  the  same  article.  "Walpole, 
though  not  opposing  the  suggestion  of  Jekjdl,  regarded 
it  from  the  statesman's  poiat  of  view,  fearing  that  if 
carried  out  it  would  tend  to  diminish  the  revenue  and 
encourage  smuggling.  The  House  was,  however,  in 
favour  of  the  measure,  and  the  bill,  called  the  Gki  Act, 
became  law.  As  the  duties  hitherto  levied  had  belonged 
to  the  Civil  List,  and  had  amounted  to  an  annual  total  of 
some  seventy  thousand  pounds,  "Walpole  now  recommended 
that  that  sum  should  be  granted  to  the  King  in  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  the  Civil  List  would  sustain  from  the 
reduced  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors.  After  no  little 
opposition  this  recommendation  was  adopted. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  out  of  doors  that  the  Gin  Act 
had  been  passed  a  mutiny  against  the  measure  broke  out 
among  the  mob.  The  people  declined  to  obey  the  law. 
In  defiance  of  every  restriction,  gin  was  secretly  sold. 
Eiots  occurred  in  the  more  squalid  districts  of  the  town. 
The  Jacobites,  only  too  glad  to  annoy  the  Government, 
fomented  the  insurrection,  and  offered  drink  to  the  crowd. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  vigUanoe  of  Walpole,  who  had 
anticipated  aU  these  evils,  and  had  declared  that  if  the  bill 
passed  it  would  soon  have  to  be  modified,  a  dangerous 
cmcute  might  have  been  the  result.  "I  have  forborne 
troubling  you,"  he  writes  to  his  brother  at  the  Hague,* 
"with  the  various  surmises  and  apprehensions  which  of 
late  at  different  times  have  filled  the  town  with  different 
fears  and  expectations,  concerning  the  first  and  immediate 
consequences  that  might  attend  the  commencement  of  the 
Gin  Act,  because  it  was  difficult  at  some  times  to  form 

*   "  Walpole  Paper3,"  September  30,  1736.     Coxe., 
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any  probable  opinion  of  wbat  migM  happen;  and  at 
other  times,  and  especially  lately,  it  appeared  a  great 
deal  more  reasonable  that  there  would,  not  be  any 
trouble  or  disorder  at  all,  untU  about  the  middle  of  last 
week.  I  then  began  to  receive  again  accounts  from  all 
quarters  of  the  town  that  the  Jacobites  were  busy  and 
industrious  ia  endeavouriag  to  stir  up  the  common  people, 
and  make  an  advantage  of  the  universal  clamour  that  pre- 
vailed among  the  populace  at  the  approaching  expiration 
of  this  darling  vice.  The  scheme  that  was  laid  was,  for 
all  the  distillers  that  were  able  to  give  away  gratis^  to  all 
that  should  ask  for  it,  as  much  gia  and  strong  waters  as 
they  should  desire,  and  the  great  distillers  were  to  supply 
all  the  retailers  and  small  shops  with  as  much  as  they 
shotdd  want  to  be  distributed  and  given  away  ia  like 
manner.  The  shops  were  to  begin  to  be  opened  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  eve  of  Michaelmas  Day,  and  to  be  contiaued 
and  repeated  on  Wednesday  night,  that  the  mob,  being  made 
thus  drunk,  might  be  prepared  and  ready  to  commit  any 
sort  of  mischief;  and  in  order  to  this,  anonymous  letters 
were  sent  to  the  distillers  and  town  retailers  in  all  parts 
of  the  town,  to  instruct  them,  and  incite  them  to  rise  and 
join  their  friends,  and  do  as  their  neighbours  did.  Four 
of  these  letters  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  which  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  were  directed  discovered  and  brought 
to  us  :  and  by  the  Excise  ofEcers  that  go  round  the  town  I 
am  informed  that  letters  to  the  same  purpose  were  dropt, 
and  directed  to  most  of  the  distUlers  in  all  quarters. 
Those  we  have  seen  differ  very  little  from  each  other  in 
the  tenor  and  substance,  and  the  strong  criminal  expres- 
sions are  in  all  the  same,  only  transposed.  In  such  as 
were  less  formal,  and  not  so  laboured,  the  word  was  given 
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Sir  Eobert  and  Sir  Joseph.  Upon  the  information,  the 
Queen  was  pleased  to  give  such  orders  to  the  Guards  as  you 
will  have  had  an  account  of,  which  have  had  the  designed 
effect,  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  mankind  are  thought  to 
have  prevented  the  greatest  mischief  and  disorders  that 
have  of  late  been  known  or  heard  of,  at  least  we  have  the 
satisfaction  to  have  our  measures  universally  applauded." 

"With  the  aid  of  the  military  and,  of  the  train  bands 
that  were  called  out,  the  riot  was  suppressed,  and  the 
agitators  sent  to  prison.  As  Walpole  had  predicted,  the 
scheme  was  a  failure,  and  shortly  afterwards  its  partial 
and  invidious  clauses  were  rescinded.* 

But  the  second  attempt  of  the  Opposition  to  effect  legis- 
lative improvement  required  all  "Walpole's  dexterity  to  deal 
with.  Ever  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
the  Dissenters  had  been  most  loyal  to  the  Throne  and 
among  the  stanchest  supporters  of  "Whig  principles.  Thej" 
busied  themselves  most  actively  at  all  elections  in  favour 
of  the  Government ;  they  regarded  a  Protestant  Eing  as 
their  natural  champion  and  protector ;  and  they  were  the 
bitterest  denouncers  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Jacobites 
and  of  the  claims  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  To  Walpole 
the  Dissenters  had  been  the  most  ardent  and  useful  of 
all  his  friends.  They  had  supported  him  when  attacked 
by  his  enemies ;  they  had  voted  for  his  candidates ;  they 
had  approved  of  his  foreign  policy ;  and,  being  for  the 
most  part  men  engaged  in  commerce,  they  had  cordially 
seconded  his  financial  schemes.  In  the  pamphlets  that 
issued  from  their  press,  at  their  meeting-houses,  at  their 
shops,  their  voice  had  ever  been  for  "Walpole  in  preference 
to  Carteret,  or  Stanhope,  or  Townshend. 

•   Coxe,  vol.  i.  p.  4VG.     Stanhope's  "History  of  England,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  284,  283. 
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It  "was  not,  therefore,  unnatural  that  after  these  services 
the  large  body  of  Nonconformists,  smarting  under  the 
grievances  that  bigotry  and  intolerance  had  imposed  upon 
them,  should  look  to  the  Pirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury  for  re- 
dress. The  Test  Act,  in  spite  of  the  promises  made  to  Stan- 
hope, when  in  1719  he  had  agitated  for  its  repeal,  was  still 
the  law  of  the  land.  By  its  clauses  all  were  excluded  from 
Government  employment  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  to  receive  the  Holy  Com- 
munion according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church. 
Thus,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  no  Dissenter  could 
take  office  under  the  Crown  so  long  as  he  held  himself  at 
variance  with  the  Church  of  England.  But  though  legally 
he  was  prevented  from  obtaining  Government  employment, 
practically  the  restriction  was  removed  by  an  Indemnity 
Bill,  passed  every  year  after  the  accession  of  George  II., 
allowing  Nonconformists  to  hold  office.  Still  the  Dissenters, 
though  receiving  no  actual  injury  from  the  continuance 
of  the  Test  Act  in  the  statute  book,  rightly  viewed  its 
prohibitory  clauses  as  an  insult  to  their  order,  and  were 
frequent  in  the  appeals  to  their  First  Lord  for  its  repeal. 
But  Walpole,  ever  mindful  of  the  clerical  storm  raised  by 
the  Saeheverell  prosecution,  had  no  intention  of  courting 
the  hostility  of  the  Church,  by  supporting  the  claims  of 
its  hereditary  foes.  To  all  the  petitions  and  demands  of 
the  Dissenters  he  gave  an  evasive  answer,  and  fed  them 
with  the  hopes  that  make  the  heart  sick.  At  last  a 
stout  Nonconformist  divine,  one  Dr.  Chandler,  craved  an 
interview  with  the  Prime  Minister,  and  again  mentioned 
the  grievances  of  his  body.  Walpole  retui'ned  his  stock 
answers,  "  the  time  had  not  yet  come,"  "  they  must  wait  a 
more  favourable  opportunity,"  "he  had  their  best  interests 
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at  heart,"  and  the  other  usual  evasions  of  polite  refusal. 
But  the  divine  determined  to  brook  these  official  insin- 
cerities no  longer.  "  You  have  so  repeatedly  returned  us 
this  answer,"  he  said,  "that  I  trust  you  will  give  me 
leave  to  ask  you  when  the  time  will  come?"  Irritated 
at  this  importunity,  and  sick  of  the  subject,  "Walpole 
replied  shortly,  "  If  you  require  a  specific  answer  I  will 
give  it  you  in  one  word — Never  !  " 

This  injudicious  frankness  led  to  what  might  easily  be 
expected.  It  seems  to  have  been  part  of  the  policy  of 
Walpole  to  be  indifferent  to  the  number  of  enemies  he 
created,  provided  he  could  preserve  the  support  of  the 
political  bodies  most  necessary  for  maintaining  his  power. 
If  it  were  to  be  a  choice  between  the  Church  and 
the  Dissenters,  the  Dissenters  must  go  to  the  wall. 
Made  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  minister  they 
had  trusted  and  supported,  the  Dissenters,  for  the  same 
reasons  as  had  induced  the  disappointed  Pulteney  and 
Chesterfield  to  quit  the  ranks  of  the  Whigs,  now  added 
their  strength  to  the  Opposition.  Walpole,  however, 
was  still  confident.  His  enemies  were  every  session 
becoming  more  formidable  and  their  hostility  deepening 
in  its  bitter  aggressiveness,  yet  Walpole  still  maintained 
his  powerful  majority.  Though  in  several  parts  of  the 
country  the  elections  of  1735  had  been  adverse  to  the 
Whig  cause,  yet,  when  the  new  Parliament  met,  in 
spite  of  the  hopes  of  the  Tories  and  the  fears  of  the 
more  timid  in  the  Cabinet,  it  was  found  that  the  power  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  as  firm  and  assured  as 
ever.  The  Queen  ruled  the  King,  and  Walpole  ruled  the 
Queen :  the  landed  gentry,  pleased  with  their  diminished 
taxation,  rallied  in  stronger  numbers  round  the  standard  of 
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the  Whig  cause ;  the  Church  and  the  City  were  on  the 
side  of  the  minister,  whilst  the  large  floating  population  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  called  itself  independent, 
was  as  much  under  the  influence  of  the  Treasury  guineas 
as  its  predecessors.  Both  to  the  Court  and  the  Cabinet, 
the  position  of  Walpole  seemed  impregnable. 

Allied  with  the  Opposition,  the  Dissenters  now  looked  to 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  disaffected  party  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  in  their  defence.  Accordingly  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  Act  was  moved  by  Plummer  in  what  his  contem- 
poraries called  "  a  very  able  speech."  "Walpole  replied  in 
the  spirit  of  a  man  who  tries  to  please  both  sides,  and  who, 
though  feeling  bound  to  give  his  voice  in  favour  of  one 
party,  yet  offers  his  support  with  such  delicacy  and  con- 
sideration as  not  to  offend  those  with  whom  he  declines  to 
act.  In  the  words  of  the  historian  Tindal,  "  Though  the 
minister  opposed  the  motion  in  the  present  instance,  he 
did  it  with  such  candour  and  moderation,  and  expressed 
himself  so  cautiously  with  regard  to  the  Church,  and  so 
affectionately  with  regard  to  the  Dissenters,  that  neither 
party  had  cause  to  complain  of  him."  Still,  in  spite  of  his 
"  affection,"  "Walpole  voted  against  the  motion  of  Plummer, 
and  the  result  was  a  majority  for  the  Government  of  251 
against  123.* 

Nothing,  however,  exhibits  more  strongly  "Walpole's 
natural  love  of  toleration,  when  it  could  safely  be  exercised, 
than  his  conduct  in  the  discussion  of  the  Quakers'  Bill. 
Personally,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  indifferent 
to  all  creeds  and  forms  of  religion,  and  provided  they 
were  not  dangerous  to  the  State  would  have  placed  them 
all  on  an  equal  footing.     But  when  political  considerations 

"   Ciixe.     Tindal,  vol.  xx.  p.  323.     Stanhope,  vol.  ii.  pp.  270,  2S0. 
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intervened  lie  regarded  the  question  of  toleration  not  as 
one  of  right  or  principle,  but  as  one  of  purely  party  tactics. 
Had  the  Dissenters  obtained  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  would  have  redressed  their  grievances ;  they 
were  in  a  minority,  and  he  felt  it  his  political  duty  not  to 
interfere.  With  that  small  body  of  Nonconformists  called 
Quakers  he  was  placed  in  a  different  situation.  To  them 
he  was  bound  by  many  local  ties.  In  Norfolk  was  their 
chief  home ;  their  meeting-houses  were  erected  in  every 
town  in  the  county ;  they  were  stanch  adherents  of  the 
"Whig  party,  and  had  unanimously  voted  for  "Walpole  and 
his  candidates  during  the  recent  elections ;  they  were  quiet 
orderly  citizens,  and,  saving  a  few  Anglican  bigots  who 
anathematized  all  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church,  had  no 
enemies.  Shortly  after  the  debate  on  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  Act  the  Quakers  had  presented  a  petition  to  "Walpole 
praying  for  relief  in  the  recovery  of  tithes.  Their  con- 
science would  not  permit  them  to  pay  ecclesiastical  dues, 
and  for  their  refusal  in  the  matter  "they  were  not  only 
liable  to,  but  many  of  them  had  undergone,  grievous  suffer- 
ings by  prosecution  in  the  Exchequer,  Ecclesiastical,  and 
other  courts,  to  the  imprisonment  of  their  persons,  and  the 
impoverishing  and  ruin  of  them  and  their  families ;  "  they 
therefore  prayed  the  House  of  Commons  to  afford  them 
such  relief  as  to  its  members  should  seem  meet.*   With  his 

'  "  An  account  of  the  suiferings  and  pvosocutions  of  the  Quakers  in  the  several 
courts  since  the  7th  and  8ih  of  King  William,  when  the  justices  haii  power  to  judge 
of  tithes  demanded  under  the  value  of  £10." 
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usual  caution  tlie  minister  first  felt  the  pulse  of  tlie  House 
before  he  took  any  active  steps  ia  the  matter.     Secretly  in 
favour  of  the  measure,  he  was  pleased  to  find  that  a  strong 
majority  were  willing  to  accede  to  the  petition ;    it  was 
thought  that  the  Quakers  had  been  hardly  treated,  that 
their  grievances  could  not  be  made  a  party  question,  that 
they  were  a  small  body,  that  the  Church  was  rich  enough 
to  exempt  them  from  its  taxation,  and  that  they  should  be 
freed  from  the  harassing  prosecutions  of  the  past.     On  both 
sides  of  the  House  the  Quakers  found  friends.      Accord- 
ingly a  bUl  was  drawn  up  with  the  object  of  releasing 
them  from  many  of  their  former  grievances,  and,  in  spite 
of  the   opposition   of    the    Church,    successfully    carried 
through  the  House  of  Commons.     Unfortunately  its  fate 
was  very  different  in  the  Upper  House.     The  bill  appears 
to   have  been   prepared  with  great  slovenliness,  and  its 
imperfections  were  commented  upon  in  a  hostile  spirit  by 
the  Lord    Chancellor  Hardwicke   and    the   Lord   Justice 
Talbot.      Several    of  the  peers   who   usually   voted  with 
the  Government  were  also  opposed  to  the  nature  of  the 
relief  prayed,  and  entered  their  names   as   non-contents. 
But    the   chief    enemies    of   the    proposed   reform  were 
to   be    found    seated    on   the   bench    of   Bishops.      The 
right  reverend  brethren,  led  by  Gibson,  the  accomplished 
Bishop  of  London,  a  personal  friend  of  Walpole,  strongly 
denounced    the   measure,    and    their    eloquence    was    so 
effective    that    when    the    question    was    put    for    com- 
mitting  the  bill  it  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  54 
against  35.* 

We  are  told  that  the  irritation  of  Walpole  at  the  rejec- 
tion of  this  bill  was  excessive,   and  that   the  Bishop  of 

•  Coxe.     Debutes,  Genthman  s  Magazine,  1736. 
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London  was  made  to  siiifer  for  his  hostility  by  the  entire 
withdrawal  of  the  minister's  friendship  and  support. 
Gibson  had  been  called  the  heir-apparent  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  but  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Wake,  Bishop 
Potter,  a  man  in  every  way  inferior  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  was  translated  to  the  vacant  dignity.  That  the 
Bench  should  have  endeavoured  to  thwart  a  measure 
disapproved  of  by  the  clergy  was  to  be  expected,  but 
the  opposition  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  not  so  easily 
explained.  Hardwicke  had  been  promoted  to  the  House 
of  Lords  especially  to  defend  the  Government  against 
the  formidable  Tory  and  disaffected  party ;  and  yet  he 
was  the  first  to  find  fault  with  a  bill  that  had  been  in- 
troduced by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  that  had  obtained 
the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  one 
of  Walpole's  friends,  so  there  is  no  need  to  suppose  any 
feelings  of  spite  or  jealousy  at  work  on  his  part  in  de- 
nouncing the  scheme. 

The  disagreement  affords,  however,  a  curious  instance 
of  the  loose  and  disconnected  manner  in  which  parlia- 
mentary government  was  conducted  in  those  days.  We 
should  have  thought  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  the 
great  legal  luminary  of  the  kingdom,  would  have  been 
consulted  as  to  the  phraseology  of  a  bill  dealing  somewhat 
with  legal  matters,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  remarks  he  let 
fall  that  the  measure  had  been  drawn  up  by  Walpole,  and 
passed  through  the  Commons  without  his  opinion  having 
been  asked  or  invited.  There  was  then  no  unanimity 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  it  did  not  follow  that  because  one 
minister  advocated  a  certain  policy  his  colleague  was 
bound  to  support  it.  Both  Lords  Hardwicke  and  Talbot 
opposed  the  bill  because  they  considered  its  enactments 
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unwise,  and  not  to  be  approved  of;  nor  was  sucli  oppo- 
sition thought  dishonourable  or  inimical  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Cabinet  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  At  the 
present  day  the  open  hostility  of  a  Lord  Chancellor  to 
a  measure  introduced  by  the  Prime  Minister,  supposing 
the  etiquette  of  the  Constitution  allowed  it  to  take  place, 
would  be  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences 
to  the  Government.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Wal- 
pole,  who  was  so  jealous  of  any  interference  with  his 
authority,  should  not  have  remonstrated  with  his  legal 
colleagues  on  the  course  they  pursued.  Carteret  and 
Chesterfield  had  been  dismissed  for  less.  Perhaps  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  so  formidable  that 
the  talent  of  men  like  Hardwicke  and  Talbot  could  not 
easUy  be  replaced.  The  Bishop  of  London  was  thus  made 
the  scapegoat. 

But  graver  matters  were  now  in  store  to  harass  the 
minister.     Parliament  had  been  dissolved,  and  the  King, 
heedless  of  the  remonstrances  of  Walpole,  had  retired  to 
Hanover,  there  to  bathe  in  the  smiles  of  his  favourite  mis- 
tress.    The  Queen  and  her  trusty  adviser  were  thus  left  in 
charge  of  the  afiairs  of  the  country,  and  to  rule  'as  they  best 
thought  fit.    Though  the  Session  of  1736  had  closed  peace- 
ably, and  the  King  had  congratulated  his  subjects  on  the 
prospects  of  the  future,  yet  there  was  no  little  agitation 
abroad.     The  harvest  had  been  bad,  and  corn  riots  had 
broken  out  in  the  West,  to  prevent   the  exportation  of 
grain,  which  required  the  aid  of  the  military  to  suppress. 
In  London  great  disaffection  prevailed  among  the  lower 
classes,  owing  to  the  labour-market  being  overstocked  with 
Irish  who  agreed  to  work  at  lower  rates  than  the  English. 
Eints  occurred  at  Spitalficlds,  and  troops  had  to  be  called 
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out  to  restore  order.*  Along  the  coasts  smuggling  was 
greatly  on  the  increase,  and  the  conflicts  that  ensued 
between  the  Eevenue  officers  and  the  sailors  engaged  in  the 
contraband  trade  were  almost  deserving  of  the  name  of 
battles.  These  matters  occupied  no  little  of  the  time  and 
attention  of  Walpole. 

But  the  worst  news  came  from  Scotland.  In  Edinburgh 
the  people  had  openly  defied  the  law,  and  treated  the 
Queen's  warrant  with  contempt.  A  smuggler,  named 
"Wilson,  awaiting  his  execution  within  the  Tolbooth,  had 
enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  mob  by  a  certain  amount  of 
heroism  in  his  conduct.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the 
dread  sentence  to  be  carried  out  a  vast  throng  assembled 
round  the  gallows.     The  authorities,  fearful  of  a  disturb- 

*  "It  has  been  customary,"  writes  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Lord  Waldegrave, 
"  for  some  years  past,  for  numbers  of  Irishmen  to  come  oyer  to  England,  to  work  in 
the  harvest ;  and  some  of  these  people  having  from  time  to  time  been  employed  as 
journejTuen  by  the  master  weavers  and  other  artificers  in  Spittlefields  and  the  adja- 
cent parts,  and  having  hired  themselves  for  that  purpose  at  lower  rates  than  are 
usually  given  to  journeymen  in  England,  many  of  the  poorer  sort  of  people  (who  by 
this  means  found  that  thej'  should  either  want  employment,  or  be  obliged  to  work 
for  less  wages  than  they  were  used  to  do),  on  the  27th  past,  gathered  together  in  a 
tumultuous  manner,  and  attacked  a  public-house  in  Spittlefields,  where  the  Irishmen 
used  to  resort  and  to  eat,  the  windows  and  doors  of  which  they  broke,  and  drove  the 
inhabitants  out  of  it ;  and  the  same  night  they  also  attacked  another  house  in  the 
like  manner  and  upon  the  same  account. 

**  The  magistrates  immediately  assembled  together,  and  gave  directions  for  raising 
the  militia ;  but  as  it  would  require  some  time  before  they  could  get  ready  to  march, 
they  applied  for  the  assistance  of  a  party  of  the  Tower  guard  ;  and  the  commanding 
officer  accordingly  sent  out  a  small  detachment,  at  the  first  appearance  of  which  the 
mob  immediately  dispersed,  and  were  quiet  for  that  night.  During  this  whole  dis- 
turbance the  cry  of  the  mob  was  against  the  Irish,  and  no  mark  of  disafi'ection  to  the 
Government  appeared.  However,  as  it  was  thought  necessary  that  the  earliest  and 
most  effectual  care  should  be  taken  for  putting  a  stop  to  these  riotous  proceedings, 
the  number  of  the  Tower  guard  was  increased,  and  small  parties  of  them  and  the 
militia  patroled  for  some  nights  in  those  parts  where  the  disturbances  had  happened. 
This  had  so  good  an  effect  that  (except  on  Friday  the  30th  past,  when  the  mob 
attempted  to  gather  together  again,  but  were  immediately  dispersed,  and  some  of 
the  rioters  secured,  who  have  been  since  committed  to  Newgate)  every  thing  has 
been  perfectly  quiet.  The  militia  is  now  discharged,  and  for  several  nights  past 
there  has  been  no  patrol  in  the  streets,  nor  any  appearance  of  the  least  attempt  to 
make  any  further  disturbance." — "AValpole  Papers,"  August  5,  1736. 
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ance,  stationed  a  large  detacliment  of  tlie  city  guard, 
under  their  Captain,  John  Porteous,  close  to  the  scene  of 
execution,  to  protect  the  hangman  in  the  performance  of 
his  wretched  duties.  At  first  these  precautions  seemed 
imnecessary.  Except  howling  and  hooting,  the  mob 
allowed  the  law  to  be  carried  into  efi'ect.  But  when  the 
unhappy  man  was  seen  swinging  from  the  gibbet  the 
animus  of  the  rabble  broke  out.  The  hangman  was 
received  with  jeers  of  execration.  Large  stones  were  flung 
at  the  soldiers.  The  surging  mass  endeavoured  to  press 
upon  the  troops  and  reach  the  scaffold.  A  cry  was  raised 
to  rescue  the  body,  and  at  the  same  time  threats  were 
hurled  against  the  civic  powers.  Irritated  beyond  control 
at  these  proceedings,  and  forgetful  of  that  discipline  which 
his  command  required,  Porteous  seized  a  musket  and  fired, 
upon  the  rioters.  The  soldiers  followed  his  example ;  a 
panic  ensued,  and  the  mob  fled,  leaving  behind  them 
several  of  their  numbers  either  dead  or  wounded. 

For  this  hasty  and  unnecessary  act  Porteous  was  tried 
before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  and  found  guUtj'  of 
murder.  On  his  sentence  reaching  London  the  Queen, 
guided  by  the  opinion  of  Walpole,  interfered.  Porteous 
had  acted  with  great  indiscretion  and  want  of  self-  control, 
but  he  had  been  greatly  provoked,  his  men  had  been 
assailed,  and  the  mob,  had  they  not  been  dispersed, 
evidently  meant  mischief.  The  Captain  was  to  be  blamed 
for  not  having  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  tumult  without 
proceeding  at  once  to  extreme  measures ;  still  that  he 
should  suffer  the  last  penalty  of  the  law  for  having  erred 
in  his  duty  was  a  punishment  far  outweighing  the  offence. 
Accordingly  a  reprieve  was  sent  down  to  Edinburgh.  When 
the  mob  heard  that  Ihcii-  victim  was  to  escape  the  most 
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violent  expressions  of  indignation  broke  out  on  every  side. 
The  Canongate  was  mad  with  fury.  Secret  meetings  were 
held  amongst  the  rioters,  and  at  last  it  was  resolved  that 
no  royal  reprieve  should  step  in  between  them  and  the 
man  who  had  shot  down  their  brethren.  The  result  of  this 
determination  is  well  known.  The  mob,  armed  with  hal- 
berds and  Lochaber  axes,  forced  the  gates  of  the  Tolbooth, 
seized  the  unhappy  prisoner,  hustled  him  to  the  Grass- 
market,  and  hanged  him  from  a  dyer's  pole.  Then,  when 
their  rough  revenge  had  been  satisfied,  they  dispersed  to 
their  own  homes,  flinging  the  arms  they  had  taken  from 
the  city  guards  into  the  gutters  of  the  now  silent  streets. 

When  the  news  of  this  lawless  act  reached  London  the 
greatest  excitement  prevailed.  Questions  were  indignantly 
asked.  Why  did  the  Lord  Provost  take  no  steps  to  crush 
such  a  rising  ?  Why  was  General  Moyle,  who  commanded 
the  King's  troops  quartered  in  the  suburbs,  inactive?  Why 
were  the  magistrates  of  the  city  supine  ?  It  afterwards 
became  known  that  Moyle,  with  the  fate  of  Porteous  before 
his  eyes,  had  declined  to  march  down  his  men  until  he  had 
received  the  necessary  warrant  from  the  city  authorities, 
and  that  the  magistrates  had  deputed  Lindsay,  the  member 
for  the  city,  to  deliver  the  document,  but  that  Lindsay 
was  at  the  time  either  too  drunk  or  too  frightened  of  ex- 
posing his  life  (the  evidence  on  this  point  is  conflicting)  to 
perform  the  duty  required  of  him.  As  usual  the  two  chief 
culprits  cast  the  blame  upon  each  other.  Moyle  accused 
Lindsay  of  disobeying  orders,  whilst  Lindsay  blamed  the 
commanding  ofl6.cer  for  being  inactive. 

"  You  will  have  received,"  writes  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  * 
to  his  brother  Horace,  who  was  in  attendance  upon  the 

*  "Wiilpole  Papprs,"  September  20,  1736.     Coxe. 
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King  at  Hanover,  "  by  the  last  post  from  tlie  Duke  of  New- 
castle, an  account  of  the  horrible  outrage  committed  last 
week  at  Edinburgh.  The  letter  from  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
and  the  narration  that  came  with  it  are  all  the  accounts 
that  have  come  as  yet  to  the  hands  of  the  Government ;  by 
which  you  will  observe  that  the  magistrates  had  not  then 
received  any  information,  or  made,  or  attempted  to  make, 
the  least  discovery  of  any  of  the  authors  or  ringleaders  of 
this  barbarous  murder.  It  appears,  by  some  private  letters, 
that  the  whole  villainy  was  begun  and  perpetrated  in  two 
hours  ;  and  that  the  mob  dispersed  of  themselves  as  soon 
as  their  work  was  done,  and  flung  down  and  left  all  the 
arms  that  they  had  seized  in  the  guard-room  in  the  Grass- 
market,  the  place  of  their  vile  execution ;  so  that  all  things 
seem,  at  present,  as  quiet  at  Edinburgh  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

"This  leaves  nothing  to  be  done  immediately,  but  to 
use  all  possible  means  to  discover  the  criminals,  and  to 
take  effectual  care,  if  they  are  discovered,  that  they  may 
be  secured  and  brought  to  condign  punishment.  For  the 
first  purpose,  the  most  peremptory  orders  to  the  magis- 
trates, attended  with  ample  rewards  and  encouragements, 
must  be  given,  and  a  sufficient  force  placed  in  the  Castle 
and  suburbs  of  the  city,  with  proper  and  necessary  orders 
to  defend  and  assist  the  civil  power  in  putting  the  laws  in 
execution,  if  any  discoveries  can  be  made  and  convictions 
obtained  upon  them. 

"  But  here  lie  my  greatest  apprehensions,  that  we  have, 
as  yet,  no  prospect  of  coming  at  either,  altho'  it  is  impos- 
sible but  the  chief  agents  must  be  known  to  great  numbers 
of  people.  But  so  great  a  panic  seized  them  at  the  time, 
and  such  a  terror  seems  to  me  to  continue  upon  them,  that 
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I  very  much  fear  it  will  be  difl&cult  to  persuade  them  to 
do  any  thing  that  may  expose  them  again  to  the  same  ill- 
consequences.  I  speak  this  as  my  own  private  observa- 
tions ;  notwithstanding  which,  I  think  nothing  must  be 
omitted  that  can  possibly  be  done  to  make  examples  of 
such  an  unheard-of  attempt. 

"  Lord  Isla  goes  for  Scotland  this  week  ;  and  I  think  is 
determined  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  upon  this  occa- 
sion. The  Queen's  orders  are  likewise  sent  to  General 
Wade  to  repair  immediately  to  Scotland,  to  countenance 
and  assist  the  Government  in  their  further  proceediugs." 

The  task  which  Lord  Isla  had  agreed  to  undertake  was 
no  easy  one.  Eewards,  bribes,  and  threats  were  freely 
offered,  yet  no  disclosures  of  importance  were  made  to 
the  Government.  "It  is  a  great  concern  to  me,"  writes 
Lord  Isla  to  Walpole,*  "  to  find  it  so  difficult  hitherto  to 
make  discoveries  of  the  murderers.  I  am  sure  there  is  all 
the  pains  taken  in  it  that  is  possible,  and  I  never  before 
had  the  pleasure  to  see  all  the  King's  servants  here  act  so 
uniformly  together  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  On  the 
other  side,  the  secret  patrons  of  the  mob  seem  to  be  as 
busy  in  preparing  false  evidence  to  acquit  the  criminals 
as  we  all  can  be  to  bring  them  to  justice.  They  that  are 
in  prison  have  already  in  their  mouths  the  names  of 
persons  who,  they  say,  will  swear  to  their  innocence,  that 
is,  their  accomplices  in  the  murder  •svill  easily  perjure 
themselves  to  save  their  friends.  The  most  shocking  cir- 
cumstance is  that  it  plainly  appears  the  high-flyers  of  our 
Scotch  Church  have  made  this  infamous  murder  a  point  of 
conscience.  One  of  the  actors  went  straight  away  to  a 
country  church,  where  the  Sacrament  was  given  to  a  vast 

*   '■  Walpole  Papers,"  October  16,  1736.     C'oxe. 
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crowd  of  people,  as  the  fashion  is  here,  and  there  boasted 
of  what  he  had  done.  All  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people, 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  pretences  to  a 
superior  sanctity,  speak  of  this  mnrder  as  the  hand  of  God 
doing  justice  ;  and  my  endeavours  to  punish  murderers  are 
called  grievous  persecutions.  I  have  conversed  with 
several  of  the  parsons,  and  I  observe  that  none  of  those 
who  are  of  the  High  party  will  call  any  crime  the  mob  can 
commit  by  its  proper  name.  Their  manner  of  talking, 
were  it  universal,  would  extirpate  religion  out  of  the  world 
for  the  good  of  humane  society ;  and  iadeed  I  could  hardly 
have  given  credit  to  the  public  reports  of  the  temper  of 
these  saints,  if  I  had  not  myself  been  witness  of  it,  and 
been  admonished  by  one  of  them  to  have  regard  to  the 
divine  attribute  of  mercy ;  ia  English,  to  protect  the  rebels 
and  murderers. 

"Under  these  and  other  difficulties,  particularly  the 
dread  all  the  common  people  are  ia  of  being  murdered 
if  they  make  discoveries,  the  inquiry  goes  slowly  on ;  but 
I  cannot  but  hope  that  by  degrees  this  matter  will  come  to 
light.  I  have  had  great  difficulty  to  prevent  mischief 
between  General  Moyle  and  Mr.  Lindsay.  Moyle  says 
that  Lindsay  was  drunk,  and  never  asked  his  assistance. 
Lindsay  says  that  he  told  him  he  came  from  the  magis- 
trates to  ask  his  assistance.  I  have,  as  far  as  it  was  in  my 
power,  enjoiaed  silence  upon  this  subject,  or  any  other  of 
the  like  nature.  The  behavioiu*  of  the  magistrates  was 
certainly  worse  than  can  well  be  imagined." 

The  hope  expressed  by  Lord  Isla  that  by  degrees  this 
matter  would  "  come  to  light "  was  never  realised.  Even  to 
this  day  the  ringleaders  of  the  Porteous  riot  are  unknown. 
The  inquirj'  of  the  GoA^ernment  was  the   most  fruitless 
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of  investigations.  Witnesses  were  examined,  suspected 
people  arrested,  general  proclamations  issued ;  still  nothing 
was  divulged.  The  names  of  the  leaders,  the  meetings 
that  were  held,  the  whole  organi^iation  of  the  insurrection 
were  enveloped  in  the  deepest  mystery.  From  the  silence 
preserved  and  the  success  that  attended  upon  the  riot,  it 
was  evident  that  the  mob  was  not  composed  of  the  dregs 
of  the  populace,  but  that  its  leaders  were  men  who  had 
excellent  reasons  for  keeping  their  names  in  the  back- 
ground. Cardinal  Fleury  read  the  story  of  the  revolt 
aright  when  he  told  Lord  Waldegrave  that  the  outbreak 
"  could  hardly  have  been  executed  with  so  much  address 
had  there  not  been  better  hands  than  the  mob  to  conduct 
it."  *  Who  these  letter  hands  were  it  was  impossible  for 
Lord  Isla  to  discover,  and  seeing  that  nothing  of  note 
could  be  elicited  he  returned  south. 

It  was  the  advice  of  Fleury  to  "  drop  the  matter,  and 
not  to  be  too  inquisitive ; "  but  the  Queen,  irritated 
beyond  measure  at  the  failure  of  Isla's  mission,  was  re- 
solved upon  revenge.  If  Edinburgh  could  not  find  out 
and  restrain  its  disaffected,  the  city  itself  should  suffer. 
The  next  session  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  the  Government 
proposing  to  annul  the  city  charter,  to  raze  the  city  gates, 
to  disband  the  city  guard,  and  to  degrade  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost. These  extreme  measures  were  little  approved  of  by 
Walpole,  who  dared  not,  however,  thwart  the  indignation 
of  the  Queen.  But  the  royal  vengeance  was  not  to  be 
gratified.  In  both  Houses  of  Parliament  the  Scotch,  sup- 
ported by  many  of  the  English,  members  raised  so  loud  a 
cry  against  the  bill  that  when  it  issued  from  committee 
its  sweeping  clauses  had  been  cut  down  to  two  simple 

*  Lord  "Waldegrave  to  Wiilpole,  October  23,  1736.     Coxe. 
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provisions — the  one  rendering  "Watson,  the  then  Lord 
Provost,  incapable  of  ever  holding  any  public  office,  and 
the  other  granting  a  pension  of  £2,000  to  Mrs.  Porteous. 
Thus  ended  an  affair  which  caused  no  little  disturbance 
at  the  time,  and  which  has  since  remaiaed  one  of  the  few 
mysteries  History  has  been  unable  to  clear  up. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

A  DOMESTIC  FEUD.     1737. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1737,  the  third  session  of  the  new 
Parliament  was  opened  by  commission,  the  King,  owing 
to  his  severe  passage  from  Hanover,  being  unable  to 
attend  in  person.  The  Houses  had  scarcely  assembled 
when  Pulteney  rose  up  to  make  a  motion  which  had  been 
a  frequent  topic  of  conversation  in  London  society  during 
the  past  winter,  and  from  which  Walpole  had  anticipated 
no  small  annoyance.  We  have  already  said  that  the 
family  of  Hanover  was  notorious  for  its  estrangement 
between  father  and  son.  The  picture  it  presents  during 
three  generations  of  paternal  jealousy  and  filial  disaffection 
is  not  a  pleasant  one.  As  George  the  Second,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  did  all  in  his  power  to  irritate  his  father 
— aimed  at  popularity,  became  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
kept  a  rival  court,  and  was  ever  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
old  King — so  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  now  pursued 
the  same  tactics,  and  was  as  much  a  source  of  anxiety  and 
ill-feeling  to  George  the  Second  as  George  the  Second 
when  heir-apparent  had  been  to  George  the  First. 

Of  Frederick  little  can  be  said  that  is  favoiirable. 
With  the  exception  of  the  family  courage  that  he  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree,  the  baser  part  of  human  nature 
was  the   stronger  within  him.      He  was  weak,    spiteful, 
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obstinate,  mean,  and  as  openly  immoral  in  his  private 
life  as  both,  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been  before 
him.  Educated  in  Germany,  he  had  not  been  allowed  to 
come  over  to  England  during  the  earlier  days  of  his  youth, 
and  it  was  not  until  frequent  remonstrances  had  been  made 
to  the  King  of  the  evils  that  would  attend  the  heir- 
apparent  if  he  should  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  country 
over  which  he  was  one  day  to  rule  that  the  father  allowed 
his  jealousy  to  give  way  to  the  wise  counsels  of  his  ad- 
visers. On  his  arrival  in  England  the  Prince  soon  showed 
the  world  the  nature  of  the  relationship  that  existed  be- 
tween sire  and  son.  He  seldom  spoke  to  the  King,  and  was 
frequently  brutally  rude  to  the  Queen,  who  seems  to  have 
hated  her  eldest  born  as  cordially  as  did  her  consort.  He 
entered  into  the  confidences  of  the  Opposition,  and  was 
moved  as  its  presiding  spirits,  Boliugbroke  and  Pulteney, 
chose  to  pull  the  strings.  His  father  hating  literature  and 
the  fine  arts,  the  Prince  aflPected  to  be  a  scholar  and  a 
virtuoso,  and  extended  his  patronage  to  struggling  authors, 
artists,  and  sculptors,  by  whom  he  was  in  return  praised 
in  pamphlets,  fiattered  in  pictures,  and  modelled  in  busts. 
In  contrast  to  the  seclusion  of  the  King,  the  Prince  was  to 
be  seen  constantly  walking  about  in  the  streets,  or  driviag 
in  the  park,  or  ogling  the  women  from  the  theatre.  By 
these  arts  and  devices  he  acquired  a  certain  popularity,  and 
when,  in  the  April  of  1736,  he  was  united  to  the  Princess 
Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha,  the  nation  cordially  welcomed  the 
bride  and  was  loud  in  its  shouts  of  congratulation  to  the 
bridegroom. 

The  marriage  gave  the  Opposition  an  opportunity  of 
harassing  the  King  and  annoying  the  minister,  which  it 
was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of.     The  friends  of  the 
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Prince  had  advised  Mm  to  bring  the  question  of  his 
income  before  Parliament.  He  was  told  that  an  unsettled 
allowance  of  some  fifty  thousand  a  year  doled  out  to  him 
by  his  father  was  unworthy  of  his  position,  and  insufficient 
to  meet  the  constant  demands  upon  his  purse.  This 
slender  portion  had  latterly  been  a  fruitful  subject  of 
conversation  between  the  heir-apparent  and  the  Oppo- 
sition. Eolingbroke,  before  quitting  England,  had  advised 
the  Prince  to  set  the  King  openly  at  defiance  and  boldly 
to  ask  Parliament  for  a  permanent  income  of  one  hundred 
thousand  a  year.  When  George  the  First  was  King,  and 
the  Civil  List  but  £700,000,  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
then  been  allowed  one  hundred  thousand  a  year.  How 
unjust  was  it  now,  with  a  Civil  List  of  £800,000,  for  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne  to  receive  but  a  beggarly  fifty 
thousand  a  year  ?  This  advice  was  only  too  agreeable  not 
to  be  followed.  The  Prince  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  first 
Parliament  that  assembled  after  his  marriage  for  the 
settlement  of  an  income  suitable  to  his  position  and  to 
the  increased  expenditure  of  his  household.  The  matter 
was  mentioned  to  the  Opposition  and  warmly  approved  of. 
Pulteney  promised  his  support ;  Wyndham  answered  for 
the  Tories ;  whilst  Sir  John  Barnard,  who  was  a  host  in 
himself,  said  that  the  measure  would  only  be  an  act  of 
common  justice.  One  dissentient  voice  was,  however, 
raised.  Dodington,  afterwards  Lord  Melcombe,  earnestly 
used  his  influence  with  Frederick  to  prevent  him  from 
dragging  his  private  differences  into  public  notice,  and 
thus  compelling  every  member  in  the  House  to  make  an 
invidious  choice  between  the  parent  and  the  son.  But  the 
Prince  declined  to  be  moved  from  his  purpose,  and  gave 
no  heed  to  the  prudent  advice  of  his  counsellor. 
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As  soon  as  Walpole  heard  of  the  intention  of  the  Prince 
he  realised  to  the  full  the  embarrassing  situation  in  which 
he,   as   First  Minister  of  the   Crown,  was  placed.      The 
King  was  in  delicate  health — all  the  more  delicate  from 
the  gross  dissipation  in  which  he  indulged — and  any  week 
might  see   the  heir-apparent   called  to   the  throne.      To 
gratify  the  Prince  and  yet  not  anger  the  King  was  one 
of  the  most  delicate  of  tasks.     Walpole,  however,  thought 
he   saw  a  way   of  extricating  himself  from   his   difficult 
position.     He  advised  the  King  to  settle  upon  the  Prince 
of  Wales  the  £50,000  a  year  which  he  now  received  in 
irregular  monthly  payments,  and  at  the  same  time  to  agree 
to  the  settlement  of  a  jointure,  the  amount  of  which  was 
left  open,  upon  the  Princess  of  Wales.     Both  George  and 
Caroline,  indignant  at  the  rebellious  conduct  of  their  son, 
were   at   first   strongly   averse   to   this  proposal,  but  on 
Walpole  assuring  their  Majesties  that  the  submission  of 
this  offer  to  the  Prince  would  place  the  heir-apparent  ia 
no  little  difficulty,  for  if  he  refused  he  would  be  considered 
undutiful  as  well  as  ungrateful,  whilst  if  he  accepted  the 
sovereign   would  get    credit    for   generosity,   they  finally 
consented.      To  the   Lord   Chancellor  was   intrusted  the 
duty  of  laying  the  proposal  before  the  Prince.     With  all 
due  ceremony  Hardwioke  called  upon  Frederick,  and  ia- 
formed  him  of  the  nature  of  his  mission.     The  Prince  was 
all  softness  and  h^'pocrisy.    He  begged  to  lay  himself,  with 
due  humility,  at  the  King's  feet ;  he  should  ever  retain  the 
utmost  duty  for  his  royal  father ;  he  was  very  thankful 
for  any  instance  of  his  Majcstj-'s  goodness  to  him,  or  to 
the   Princess,    and   especially  for   his  Majesty's   gracious 
intention  of  settling  a  jointure  upon  his  Eoj^al  Highness ; 
but^and    here  Avas  the   sting    of  the   answer — the  affair 
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was  now  out  of  Hs  tands,  and  therefore  lie  could  give  no 
reply. 

To  whom  the  affair  was  intrusted  was  soon  evident. 
On  the  very  next  day— the  22nd  of  February — Pulteney 
made  his  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  form  of 
an  address,  desiring  the  King  to  settle  £100,000  a  year  on 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  same  jointure  upon  the 
Priucess  as  the  Queen  herself  had  enjoyed  when  Princess 
of  "Wales ;  and  assuring  his  Majesty  that  the  House  would 
enable  him  effectually  to  perform  the  same.  The  speech  of 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  was,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
clever,  subtle,  and  plausible.  He  stated  that  the  Prince, 
as  heir-apparent  to  the  Crown,  had  a  claim,  founded  on 
law  and  precedent,  to  the  proposed  allowance.  He  said  that 
when  the  Civil  List  was  granted  to  George  the  First,  and 
afterwards  increased  in  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty, 
it  had  been  so  granted  and  increased  on  the  condition  that, 
out  of  that  revenue,  a  sum  of  £100,000  should  be  reserved 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  and  independent  estab- 
lishment for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  sketched  the  history 
of  several  former  heirs-apparent  to  the  Crown,  showing  that 
they  all  had  received  separate  and  permanent  allowances, 
and  that  the  case  of  Prince  Frederick  was  the  solitary  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  In  conclusion,  whilst  regretting  the 
necessity  of  parliamentary  interference  in  so  delicate  a 
matter,  he  denied  that  such  conduct  was  in  any  way  a  tres- 
passing upon  the  just  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  Barnard 
briefly  seconded  the  proposal. 

Walpole  rose  up  to  reply.     He  was   in  a  position  in 
which  it  was   useless  now  to  temporise.     He  must  make 
his  choice  between  two  masters,  and  he  chose  the  father 
who  now    wore   the    Crown,    to   the   son,  who   at   some 
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future  day  miglit  be  called  upon  to  wear  it.  Confident 
in  his  own  ability,  and  well  aware  how  useful  he  was,  as 
a  minister,  to  a  reigning  sovereign,  he  may  have  thought, 
tbat  though  his  opposition  to  the  motion  of  Pulteney 
would  all  the  more  increase  the  hatred  of  the  Prince 
towards  him,  yet  when  Frederick  should  be  summoned 
to  the  throne  History  might  again  repeat  itself.  Who 
had  more  bitterly  disliked  him  than  George  the  Second 
when  Prince  of  "Wales?  Yet  Compton  had  soon  been 
forced  to  resign  the  seals  of  office.  When  Prederick 
ascended  the  throne,  why  should  not  the  same  tactics 
succeed  as  had  succeeded  when  the  first  George  passed 
away,  and  the  second  George  had  been  summoned  to  reign 
in  bis  stead  ?  Both  Boliugbroke  and  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough were  astounded  that  so  astute  a  man  as  Walpole 
should  have  opposed  the  proposal  of  Pulteney.  Yet  there 
is  little  cause  for  astonishment.  The  King  detested  his  son 
with  a  bitterness  scarcely  possible  to  conceive,  and  he  was 
resolved,  even  at  the  risk  of  dethronement,  not  to  increase 
the  allowance  of  the  Prince.  Thus  there  was  no  middle 
course  open  to  Walpole.  He  must  either  offend  the  King 
or  offend  the  Prince.  He  preferred  to  offend  the  Prince, 
and  to  leave  the  future  to  itself.  At  the  present  moment 
the  King  was  his  master,  and  he  would  serve  him,  as  he 
had  always  served  him,  faithfully  though  selfishly,  loyally 
though  interestedly.  When  the  Prince  should  become  his 
master  he  did  not  despair  of  Frederick,  under  his  skilful 
hands,  becoming  another  George  the  Second,  of  Augusta 
becoming  another  Caroline,  and  of  Pulteney  becoming 
another  Compton.  What  had  happened  once,  under  similar 
circumstances,  might  again  be  repeated. 

Walpole  began  his  speech  by  saying  that  never  had  he 
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risen  with  greater  reluctance  or  deeper  concern  than  at 
the  present  moment.  The  motion  before  the  House 
placed  all  in  a  most  invidious  position.  If  they  voted 
for  it  they  seemed  to  injure  his  Majesty,  whilst  if  they 
opposed  it  they  seemed  to  pass  a  slight  upon  the  wishes 
of  the  heir-apparent  of  the  Crown.  Still  it  was  incumbent 
upon  all  to  do  their  duty,  and  he,  for  his  part,  would 
not  hesitate  freely  to  express  his  opinions,  feeling  sure 
from  his  personal  knowledge  of  his  Majesty  and  of 
his  Eoyal  Highness  that  neither  of  them  would  think 
himself  injured  by  the  frank  utterances  of  any  member 
holding  sincere  opinions  on  the  subject.  With  this  pre- 
lude, Walpole  at  once  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  question 
before  the  House.  He  maintained  that  the  sovereign  had 
a  perfect  right  to  dispose  of  the  CivH  revenues  as  he 
thought  fit,  and  that  it  was  both  an  encroachment  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  Crown  and  an  indecent  interference  of 
Parliament  to  dictate  to  the  King  upon  the  management 
of  the  royal  family.  In  his  opinion,  the  allowance  of 
£50,000  a  year,  exclusive  of  the  revenues  arising  from  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  was  a  fair  and  just  income  for  his 
Eoyal  Highness,  nor  did  he  see  how  his  Majesty  could  well 
afford  more  out  of  the  Civil  List.  He  denied  that  the 
Prince  had  any  claim  founded  on  law,  good  policy,  or  pre- 
cedent for  the  increase  that  was  now  demanded.  It  was 
not  true  that  when  the  Civil  List  was  granted  to  the  King 
any  stipulation  was  agreed  upon  for  the  Prince  to  receive 
an  additional  £50,000  a  year.  No  such  allusion  had  ever 
been  made,  for  the  Civil  List  had  been  granted  uncon- 
ditionally to  his  Majesty.  He  disputed  the  accuracy 
of  the  precedents  justifying  parliamentary  interposition 
brought  forward  by  Pulteney.     With  the  exception  of  the 
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single  instance  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  whose  rule 
was  so  weak  and  shifting  that  it  became  necessary  for 
Parliament  to  assume  certain  rights  and  privileges  to 
which  it  was  not  strictly  entitled,  no  such  precedent 
had  existed.  In  conclusion,  he  discussed  the  impropriety 
of  the  Legislature  interfering  in  a  domestic  matter  of  this 
kind,  and  severely  blamed  those  who  hoped  to  make 
political'  capital  by  creating  a  breach  between  father  and 
son.  He  regretted  that  such  a  motion  had  ever  been 
brought  before  the  House ;  it  was  a  solitary  instance  of 
its  kind ;  it  was  based  on  no  foundation  whatever ;  the 
arguments  supporting  it  were  easily  disproved,  and  he 
should  vote  against  the  measure. 

The  views  of  the  Opposition  were,  however,  largely 
entertained  by  a  numerous  body  in  the  House,  and 
Pulteney's  motion  was  only  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
thirty.  Had  Sir  William  Wyndham  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing out  his  resolution  of  obtaining  the  support  of  his  party, 
"Walpole  would  have  sustained  a  defeat.  But  of  the  Tories 
who  recognised  Wyndham  as  their  leader,  forty-five  regarded 
the  interference  of  Parliament  on  such  an  occasion  as  so 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  English  Constitution,  and 
so  dangerous  a  precedent  to  establish,  that  they  quitted  the 
House  before  the  division.  A  few  days  later  the  same 
motion  came  on  before  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was 
rejected  by  a  large  majority.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Legislature,  there  were  many  in  the  country  who 
held  that  the  allowance  of  the  Prince  should  be  increased, 
and  that  his  state  of  dependence  upon  his  father  was 
harsh  and  unjustifiable.*     Ballads  and  pamphlets  took  up 

*  "  His  Royal  Highness  before  he  married  had  £24,000  a,  year  from  the  King  ; 
his  table  kept  for  him,  which  was  valued  by  themselves  at  £1.3,000  a  year;  and 
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tlie  cause  of  the  Prince,  and  to  those  interested  in  the 
literature  of  scurrility  the  lampoons  and  epigrams  vomited 
forth  from  the  garrets  of  Grub  Street  iipon  Sir  Eobert  "Wal- 
pole  will  afford  considerable  gratification.  The  minister 
was  abused,  ridiculed,  and  handed  down  to  scorn  with  a 
keenness  that  does  credit  to  the  power  of  invective,  though 
little  to  the  civilisation  and  good  taste  of  the  age. 

Nor  did  "Walpole  fare  much  better  in  his  opposition  to 
a  financial  scheme  proposed  by  Sir  John  Barnard.  Into 
the  details  of  this  measure  we  need  not  now  enter ;  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  briefly  to  state  that  the  pro- 
posal of  Sir  John  had  for  its  object  the  borrowing  of 
money  at  three  per  cent.,  and  the  redemption  of  certain 
annuities,  for  which  a  higher  rate  was  annually  paid.*  The 
result  of  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  it  was  said,  would  lead 
to  the  extension  of  commerce  and  the  improvement  of 
agriculture.  Opinion  was  fairly  divided  upon  the  subject. 
The  landed  interest  cordially  approved  of  it,  whilst  the 
commercial  classes  and  the  capitalists  were  its  antagonists. 
At  first  Walpole  had  been  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  but 
on  reflection  he  discovered  its  drawbacks,  and  voted 
against  it.  "The  measure,"  he  said,  "is  founded  on 
plausible  assumptions,  that  it  is  better  to  pay  three  than 

£9,000  a  year  from  Cornwall,  which  make  together  £48,000  a  year.  Then  deduct 
£1,800  for  fees,  &c.,  which  reduced  it  to  £46,000,  and  it  will  appear  that  he  had  hut 
£8,800  a  year  to  pay  for  all  the  additional  expense  and  charges  which  are  necessary 
to  support  a  Princess  of  Wales  and  all  her  family,  suitahle  to  her  high  rank  and 
dignity  as  well  as  the  expectations  of  the  nation — though  she  is  now  to  have  £50,000 
a  year  to  maintain  herself  and  family  without  the  Prince,  if  she  and  we  should  he 
so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  him ;  and  yet  that  no  more  should  he  given  to  support  them 
both  than  the  £9,000  a  year  from  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  must  occasion  reflections 
too  invidious  to  he  mentioned." — Gentleman^ s  Magazine^  June,  1737. 

*  The  motion  was  that  "his  Miijesty  he  enahled  to  raise  money,  either  hy  sale 
of  annuities  for  years  or  lives,  at  such  rates  as  should  he  prescrihed,  or  by  borrowing 
at  an  interest  not  exceeding  three  per  cent.,  to  be  applied  towards  redeeming  old 
and  new  South  Sea  Annuities,  and  that  such  of  the  annuitants  as  should  be  inclined 
to  subscribe  their  respective  annuities  should  be  preferred  to  all  others." 
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foiir  per  cent.,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  discharge  the  debt 
of  the  nation.     These  positions  are  undoubtedly  true  ;  but 
the  question  is,   whether  the  method  proposed  to  effect 
them  is  just  and  adequate  ?     We  must  take  care  not  to 
confound   pubKc   necessity   with   public   utility.      Public 
utility  differs  essentially  from  profit  or  benefit  gained  to 
the  public ;  for  when  profit  accrues  to  the  public,  at  the 
expense  of  many  individuals,  it  loses  all  claim  to  considera- 
tion under  the  title  of  public  utility.     This  House,  in  care- 
fully attending  to  their  duty  as  guardians  of  the  national 
purse,    must   not   forget   that   they  are   trustees   for   the 
creditors.     We  must  not  assume  a  right  to  prejudice  the 
public  creditors,  or  to  convert   the  right  of  redemption 
which  we  possess,  iato  a  right  of  reduction,  to  which  we 
have  no  claim.     Debts  not  originally  subject  to  reduction 
are,  in  that  respect,  in  the  situation  of  irredeemables,  and 
the  faith  of  Parliament  is  equally  pledged  to  prevent  any 
reduction  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietors.     If  we 
advert  to  the  time  and  manner  in  which  these  debts  were 
created,  every  argument  against  the  reduction  of  interest 
acquires    a   great   additional   force.      At    that  disastrous 
period  the  creditors    of  the  South   Sea   and   East   India 
Companies  had  a  power  to  demand  the  whole  amount  of 
their  bonds.     Their  forbearance  was  essentially  necessary 
to  the  defence  and  well-being  of  the  community ;  for,  had 
they  persisted  in  claimitig  their  principal,  the  whole  must 
have  fallen  on  the  landed  interest,  or  the  result  must  have 
been  such  as  I  dare  not  mention  or  hardly  think  of.     And 
is  the  service  then  rendered  to  the  country  to  be  now 
repaid  by  a  compulsory  reduction  of  their  dividends  ?     I 
call  it  compulsory,  for  any  reduction  by  terror  can  only  be 
described  by  that  name.     If  they  are  to  be  so  reduced,  the 
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pretence  is,  that  it  will  ease  the  current  service,  or  take  off 
taxes  ;  but  that  would  be  only  to  take  the  taxes  off  others, 
to  be  imposed  on  them,  in  the  most  cruel  and  iasupportable 
manner.  It  would  be  equally  just  to  take  away  one-fourth 
from  the  income  of  every  iudividual,  or  to  deprive  him  of 
one-fourth  of  his  lands  or  stock-in-trade;  or  rather  the 
injustice  would  be  less  in  such  case,  because  the  national 
creditor  is,  by  express  contract,  exempt  from  all  public  taxes 
and  impositions." 

He  then  exposed  the  injustice  of  the  scheme,  by  showing 
how  it  would  "mark  out  all  the  great  companies,"  and 
"benefit  the  borrowers  at  the  expense  of  the  lenders  ;  " 
and  how  it  reversed  the  whole  system  of  the  Sinking  Fund. 
He  thus  concluded : 

"  The  declared  intention  of  the  bill  is  to  give  ease  to 
the  subject,  and  the  title  specifies  immediate  ease.  But  its 
tendency  is  calculated  to  violate  this  very  principle,  and  to 
falsify  the  title,  for  no  ease  can  be  given  until  the  reduc- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  that  event  is  distant,  uncertain, 
and  precarious.  In  fact,  the  present  disadvantages  of  the 
scheme,  proposed  by  the  honourable  gentleman,  evidently 
appear  from  the  affectation  with  which  he  expatiated  on  his 
love  to  'posterity.  For  certain  it  is  that  his  scheme  cannot 
benefit  the  present  generation,  but  its  salutary  effects  will 
principally  be  confined  to  those  who  are  yet  unborn." 
The  proposal  of  Barnard  was  rejected  by  249  against  134.* 

The  reasons  which  led  Walpole  to  oppose  this  measure 
are  evident.  If  the  country  could  afford  to  wait,  he  thought 
the  bill  a  wise  one  ;  but  he  preferred  to  benefit  the  present 
generation  than  a  future  one.  The  reduction  of  the  land 
tax  had  pleased  the  Country  party,  the  rejection  of  Barnard's 

*  Coxe,  Gi^ntJenuitin  Mnf^nzine,  1737. 
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scheme  would  propitiate  the  moneyed  interest.  Had  the  bill 
passed,  it  would  have  prevented  him  from  making  en- 
croachments upon  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  would,  from 
the  nature  of  the  bill,  be  necessarily  locked  up ;  and  it 
was  the  intention  of  Walpole,  rather  than  impose  new 
taxes,  to  take  from  the  Sinking  Fund  whenever  money 
was  required  to  carry  on  the  government.  The  Sinking 
Fund  was  too  useful  a  bank  to  have  its  doors  barred 
against  the  Treasury.  Above  all,  a  far-sighted  minister 
like  "Walpole,  ready  for  any  complications  that  might  arise, 
clearly  saw  that,  if  it  ever  became  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  borrow,  money  could  be  obtained  far  easier 
at  four  per  cent,  than  at  three  per  cent.  Still,  by  those 
who  were  in  favour  of  the  measure  of  Sir  John  Barnard 
— and  they  formed  a  good  number — the  minister  was 
roundly  abused  for  his  opposition.  It  was  said  that  he 
was  aware  the  bill  was  an  excellent  measure,  but  that  he 
had  rejected  it  because  he  was  jealous  that  any  one  but 
himself  should  introduce  financial  reforms.  Others  insin- 
uated that  he  intended  the  bill  to  ^pass,  and  only  bided 
his  time  till  the  Queen,  who  was  supposed  to  have  a 
million  in  the  funds,  had  sold  out  at  a  good  profit.  Hence 
the  usual  pamphlets  covered  the  bookstalls,  and  the 
usual  ballads  were  sung  in  the  streets,  against  the  mean- 
ness, the  tyranny,  and  the  corruption  of  the  Government, 
and  especially  against  that  "  designing  monster,"  S — r 
E— t  W— le. 

But  one  form  of  abuse  "Walpole  was  determined  to  put 
down  with  a  strong  hand.  Ever  since  the  Eestoration  the 
stage  had  been  degraded  into  an  arena  for  all  that  was 
loose,  false,  and  scurrilous.  Pure  comedy  had  degenerated 
into  indecent  farce ;  sparkling  dialogue  had  been  exchanged 
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for  the  plainest  of  doubles  entendres ;  love  and  sensuality 
were  considered  synonymous ;  virtue  liad  been  expelled, 
and  vice,  with  its  new  code  of  morals,  reigned  in  her  stead. 
Not  a  play  was  acted  but  subverted  the  whole  principles'  of 
domestic  life — the  husband  was  a  fool,  and  always  deceived; 
the  gallant  was  all  that  was  gay,  handsome,  and  fasci- 
nating ;  the  wife  was  never  so  witty  and  agreeable  as 
when  she  broke  her  vows  and  excused  her  errors.  To  be 
pure  of  life,  to  be  honest,  to  strive  against  the  baser 
instincts,  to  be  noble  and  good,  were  then  never  inculcated 
by  actor  or  author.  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Farquhar,  Van- 
brugh,  Dryden,  and  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  were  the  favourites 
of  the  day  ;  and  their  style  was  imitated  by  scores  of  play- 
wrights who  had  all  the  pruriency  of  their  models  without 
a  spark  of  their  genius. 

Such  was  the  social  aspect  of  dramatic  literature;  nor 
was  the  political  aspect  a  whit  better.  During  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Georgian  era  the  stage,  in  the  absence  of  a 
cheap  press,  was  the  great  vehicle  for  political  satire  and 
invective.  Did  a  Government  introduce  an  unpopular 
measure — straightway  the  dramatic  author  cudgelled  his 
brains,  and  a  play  appeared  libelling,  under  the  flimsiest  of 
disguises  and  in  the  most  audacious  manner,  those  who 
ruled  the  State.  Had  a  minister  an  impediment  in  his 
speech,  or  some  other  physical  defect,  it  was  copied  by  the 
actor.  Was  he  unhappy  at  his  home,  spiteful  scenes  from 
his  domestic  life  were  reproduced  on  the  stage.  Were 
there  any  good  stories  current  about  him,  they  were  intro- 
duced in  the  dialogue  of  the  play,  so  that  not  even  the 
most  stupid  listener  in  the  pit  could  escape  the  application. 
No  one  had  more  suff^ered  in  this  respect  than  Walpole. 
He  had  been  brought  upon  the-  stage  under  various  forms 
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of  scurrilous  caricature  :  Ms  personal  peculiarities  had  been 
malignantly  mimicked,  his  speeches  had  been  burlesqued, 
his  loyalty  to  the  Queen  had  been  offensively  commented 
upon ;  indeed,  though  in  every  capital  in  Europe  "Walpole 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  statesmen, 
to  the  London  playgoer  he  was  a  robber,  a  pimp,  a  turn- 
coat, a  cocu^  a  knave,  and  a  liar. 

Though  far  from  being  sensitive  to  public  ridicule,  the 
minister  determined  to  cleanse  the  stage  from  its  Augean 
filth  of  social  and  political  impurity.  An  opportunity 
soon  offered.  Giffard,  the  manager  of  Goodman's  Pields 
Theatre,  brought  him  a  farce  called  The  Golden  Rump, 
which  had  been  offered  for  representation.  Whether 
Giffard  wished  to  ask  the  advice  of  Walpole  on  the 
occasion,  or  to  extort  money  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 
the  play,  we  know  not.  The  minister,  however,  pur- 
chased the  farce  and  studied  its  contents.  A  brief  perusal 
was  sufiicient  to  convince  him  of  the  scandalous  nature  of 
its  pages.  He  then  summoned  certain  of  the  more  promi- 
nent members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  and  read  aloud 
a  few  extracts  from  the  farce.  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  it  was  high  time  to  put  a  check  to  the 
blasphemy,  sedition,  and  licentiousness  which  threatened 
to  wreck  modern  comedy  and  usher  in  the  ruin  of  morality. 
Party  feeling  agreed  to  lay  aside  its  organized  opposition 
and  support  the  minister  in  his  efforts  of  amelioration. 

Thus  assisted,  Walpole  brought  in  his  celebrated  Play- 
house Bill  under  the  guise  of  an  amendment  to  the  Yagrant 
Act.  It  was  entitled  "  A  Bill  to  explain  and  amend  so  much 
of  an  Act  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Eeign  of  Queen 
Anne,  intituled  'An  Act  for  reducing  the  Laws  relating 
to  Eogues,  Yagabonds,  Sturdy  Beggars,  and  Yagrants,  and 
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sending  them  -whither  they  ought  to  be  sent,'  as  relates  to 
the  Common  Players  of  interludes."  It  declared  that  any 
actor  without  a  legal  settlement  or  a  licence  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  should  be  considered  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond. 
It  empowered  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  prohibit  the  repre- 
sentation of  any  play  at  his  discretion,  and  rendered  it 
compulsory  upon  all  authors  to  send  copies  of  their 
dramas,  comedies,  or  farces,  a  fortnight  before  they  were 
acted,  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  under  a  penalty  of  a  fine 
of  fifty  pounds,  and  of  forfeiting  the  licence  of  the  theatre. 
By  an  amendment  of  Sir  John  Barnard,  who  had  taken 
much  interest  in  this  question,  and  two  years  before  had 
introduced  a  bill  to  restrain  the  number  of  theatres,  it  was 
further  provided  that  no  person  should  be  authorised  to 
act  except  within  the  liberties  of  Westminster  and  where 
the  King  should  reside. 

The  bill  was  passed  with  great  rapidity  through  both 
Houses — less  than  a  month  being  sufficient  to  consider  its 
details  and  enrol  it  on  the  Statute  Book.  With  the 
exception  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  made  a  brilliant 
speech  against  the  measure,  predicting  the  ruin  of  freedom 
and  the  introduction  of  tyranny  should  the  bill  ever 
become  law,  neither  in  the  House  of  Commons  nor  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  there  any  opposition  to  Walpole's 
scheme.  In  neither  chamber  does  there  appear  to  have 
been  a  division  upon  it ;  nor  from  the  public  outside  was 
a  single  petition  presented. 

In  spite  of  the  prophecies  of  Lord  Chesterfield — that  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  department  would  be  a  "new  Excise 
office,"  and  that  a  similar  restriction  upon  the  Liberty  of  the 
press  would  inevitably  foUow,  for  it  was  impossible,  he  said, 
for  him  to  conceive  that  a  Ubel  in  the  form  of  a  play  should 
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be  prokibited.,  wbilst  a  libel  in  the  form  of  a  satire,  a  tale, 
or  a  secret  history  should  be  permitted  to  circulate  through- 
out the  land,  "  and  then,"  added  the  author  of  the  famous 
Letters,  "  we  may  bid  adieu  to  the  liberties  of  Great 
Britain  " — these  evils  Jiave  never  been  realised.  During  the 
bitter  hostilities  that  prevailed  among  parties  ia  the  reigns 
of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Georges  the  stage  was  kept  free 
from  the  scurrilities  of  the  past,  whilst  wit,  relieved  from 
the  impurities  that  clouded  it,  shone  out  with  redoubled 
brilliancy.  Had  it  not  been  for  Walpole's  bUl,  how  foul 
would  have  been  the  personalities  of  the  stage,  how  seditious 
its  innuendoes,  how  unmeasured  its  strictures,  at  seasons 
of  crisis  like  the  Jacobite  rising,  the  arrest  of  "Wilkes,  the 
American  revolt,  the  anti-Popery  riots,  the  trial  of  Queen 
Caroline,  the  opposition  to  the  Eeform  Bill,  and  the  Eepeal 
of  the  Com  Laws  !  The  "  new  Excise  oflB.ce  "  has,  in  the 
past,  been  a  most  important  department  of  the  Government, 
exercising  on  all  occasions  a  careful  yet  tolerant  criticism ; 
whether,  at  the  present  day,  when  the  abuses  complaiaed 
of  by  Walpole  would  not  be  permitted  for  a  moment  by  any 
audience,  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  annul  some  of  the  clauses 
of  this  Playhouse  Bill,  and  leave  the  supervision  of  the 
stage  to  the  good  taste  of  the  public,  is  a  question  which 
may  reasonably  be  raised,  and  one  which  the  Legislature, 
perhaps  at  no  distant  period,  may  be  pleased  to  answer  in 
the  afl&rmative.  Still,  be  the  issue  what  it  may,  the  English 
theatre  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  "Walpole.  His  bUl  has 
expelled  a  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  from  the  boards,  whilst  it  has 
encouraged  a  Goldsmith,  a  Sheridan,  and  a  Lytton. 

Shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Playhouse  Bill  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved.  "Walpole  had  intended  going  down  to 
Houghton,  where  his  wife  was  lying  sick,  but  the  divisions 
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in  the  royal  family  required  his  contiimed  attendance  in 
town.  Irritated  at  his  defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  the  motion  for  an  increase  in  his  income,  the  Prince 
of  "Wales  was  determined,  with  that  petty  spite  which  is 
the  vengeance  of  weak  natures,  to  cause  all  the  annoyance 
in  his  power  to  the  King  and  Queen.  He  was  then  living 
with  his  wife  at  Hampton  Court,  where  the  royal  family 
were  residing.  To  those  interested  in  the  details  of 
domestic  discord,  the  account  preserved  in  the  pages  of 
Lord  Hervey  of  the  conduct  of  this  happy  party,  all 
assembled  under  one  roof,  all  hating  each  other,  yet 
concealing,  out  of  etiquette,  the  bitterness  of  their  dislike, 
will  contain  passages  not  always  to  be  found  in  the 
literature  of  scandal  and  gossip. 

An  opportunity,  the  last  a  man  of  any  feeling  would  have 
chosen,  presented  itself  for  the  Prince  to  pass  a  slight  upon 
his  father  and  mother.  The  Princess  of  Wales  was  enceinte. 
On  the  last  day  of  July,  when  the  pains  of  travail  had 
attacked  her,  the  Prince,  without  giving  any  intimation  to 
the  King  and  Queen  as  to  his  proceedings,  hurried  his 
unhappy  wife  from  Hampton  Court  to  St.  James's  Palace, 
where  she  was  delivered,  shortly  after  her  arrival,  of  a 
daughter.  Nothing  was  prepared  at  the  Palace,  and  we 
are  told  that  a  couple  of  table-cloths  had  to  do  duty  as 
sheets.  The  newly  bom  infant  was,  according  to  Lord 
Hervey,  "  a  little  rat  no  bigger  than  a  toothpick."  Mean- 
while at  Hampton  Court  the  utmost  ignorance  prevailed 
upon  the  subject  of  the  flight.  The  King  was  down- 
stairs playing  at  commerce  with  the  Princess  Amelia. 
The  Queen  was  at  quadrille  in  another  chamber,  whilst 
the  Princess  Caroline  and  Lord  Hervey  were  playing 
cribbage.     At  ten  o'clock  they  all  retired  to  bed,  and  it 
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was  not  till  early  in  the  morning  that  a  courier  arrived 
from  St.  James's  announcing  that  the  Princess  of  Wales 
was  a  mother. 

The  anger  of  the  parents  at  the  unworthy  conduct  of 
their  son  was  deep  in  the  extreme.  He  should  feel  their 
heaviest  displeasure;  they  declared  that  so  open  and 
gratuitous  an  insult  could  not  be  passed  over ;  and  their 
indignation  was  shared  by  a  large  portion  of  the  country. 
In  the  feud  that  now  ensued  public  sympathy  was 
evidently  on  the  side  of  the  parents.  Even  those  who 
regarded  the  Prince  as  their  tool,  and  always  espoused 
his  cause,  blamed  his  proceedings  on  this  occasion.  "I 
am  at  a  loss,"  writes  Bolingbroke  to  "Wyndham,*  "I  am 
at  a  loss  to  find  the  plausibility  or  the  popularity  of  the 
present  occasion  of  rupture.  He  hurries  his  wife  from 
Court  when  she  is  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  of  her 
first  child.  His  father  swells,  struts,  and  storms.  He 
confesses  his  rashness  and  asks  pardon  in  the  terms  of  one 
who  owns  himseK  in  the  wrong.  Besides  that  all  this 
appears  to  me  boyish,  it  is  purely  domestic,  and  there  is 
nothing,  as  far  as  I  can  discern,  to  interest  the  public  in 
the  cause  of  his  Eoyal  Highness." 

So  thoroughly  had  the  Prince  put  himseK  in  the  wrong 
that,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  now  proceeded 
to  apologise  for  his  conduct.  He  said  that  the  suddenness 
with  which  his  wife  was  seized  rendered  it  necessary  to 
obtain  immediate  assistance,  and  that  it  was  considered 
more  prudent  to  return  to  London,  where  medical  attend- 
ance could  at  once  be  obtained,  than  remain  at  Hampton 
Court,  where  there  were  no  physicians.  He  begged  the 
Queen,  who  had  gone  to  visit  her  daughter-in-law,  to  make 

*  October  13,  1737.    Coxe. 
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Ms  excuses  to  the  King  for  his  abrupt  departure,  and  to 
say  that  he  would  do  himself  the  honour  of  waiting  upon 
his  Majesty  and  explain  matters.  To  Sir  Eobert  Walpole, 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  King  to  St.  James's  Palace,  he 
was  also  profuse  in  his  apologies. 

But  the  King  declined  to  be  pacified.  As  the  Prince 
had  chosen  to  pass  a  slight  upon  his  father  in  public,  so 
the  King  would  reprimand  his  son  ofiicially.  Walpole  was 
requested  to  draw  up  the  necessary  document,  which  was 
delivered  to  the  Prince  by  Lord  Essex,  one  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Bedchamber.  It  ran  as  follows :  "  The  King  has 
commanded  me  to  acquaint  your  Eoyal  Highness,  that  his 
Majesty  most  heartily  rejoices  at  the  safe  delivery  of  the 
Princess,  but  that  your  carrying  away  her  Eoyal  Highness 
from  Hampton  Court,  the  then  residence  of  the  King,  the 
Queen,  and  the  family,  under  the  pains  and  certain  indi- 
cations of  immediate  labour,  to  the  imminent  danger  and 
hazard  both  of  the  Princess  and  her  child,  after  suificient 
warnings  for  a  week  before  to  have  made  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  this  happy  event,  without  acquainting  his 
Majesty  or  the  Queen  with  the  circumstances  the  Princess 
was  in,  or  giving  them  the  least  notice  of  your  departure, 
is  looked  upon  by  the  King  to  be  such  a  deliberate  in- 
dignity off'ered  to  himself  and  to  the  Queen  that  he  has 
commanded  me  to  acquaint  your  Eoyal  Highness  that  he 
resents  it  to  the  highest  degree." 

On  the  receipt  of  this  message  the  Prince  again  made 
the  most  abject  apologies  for  his  conduct,  and  begged  to 
be  restored  to  favour.  The  King,  however,  prompted  by 
"Walpole,  who  did  all  in  his  power  to  widen  the  breach 
between  father  and  son,  stUl  refused  to  be  conciliated.  A 
second  message  was  dispatched  to  the  Prince.      It  was 
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sharp  and  stern.  Walpole,  true  as  always  to  his  selfish 
policy,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  establishment  of  his  power  for  the 
feud  between  the  King  and  the  Prince  to  be  open  and 
acknowledged  than  to  continue,  as  it  had  heretofore,  latent 
and  smouldering.  He  feared  also  that,  hated  as  he  was  by 
the  Prince,  and  denounced  by  the  Opposition,  the  terms  of 
reconciliation  might  be  dependent  upon  his  removal  from 
office.  Nor  was  he  the  man  to  aUow  danger  to  menace 
him.  The  Prince  had  put  himself  most  grievously  in  the 
wrong ;  the  King  should  therefore  take  every  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  offered  him.  It  was  useless  entering  into 
a  cold  and  distant  correspondence  with  the  heir-apparent. 
Let  the  Prince  know  in  a  few  severe  words  the  nature  of 
the  enemy  he  had  aroused.  "  There  is  nothing  like  taking 
it  short  at  first,"  said  Walpole. 

His  advice  was  acted  upon.  The  Prince  was  informed 
that  the  professions  he  had  lately  made  in  his  letters  to  the 
King  of  duty  and  devotion  were  so  inconsistent  with  his 
conduct  that  his  Majesty  declined  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
them.  "  This  extravagant  and  undutiful  behaviour,"  then 
continued  the  message,  "  in  so  essential  a  point  as  the  birth 
of  an  heir  to  my  crown,  is  such  an  evidence  of  your  pre- 
meditated defiance  of  me,  and  such  a  contempt  of  my 
authority,  and  of  the  natural  right  belonging  to  your 
parents,  as  cannot  be  excused  by  the  pretended  innocence 
of  your  intentions,  nor  palliated  or  disguised  by  specious 
words  only.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  your  conduct,  for  a 
considerable  time,  has  been  so  entirely  void  of  all  real  duty 
to  me  that  I  have  long  had  reason  to  be  highly  offended 
with  you.  And  until  you  withdraw  your  regard  and  con- 
fidence from  those  by  whose  advice  you  are  directed  and 
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encouraged  in  your  unwarrantable  behaviour  to  me  and  to 
the  Queen,  and  until  you  return  to  your  duty,  you  shall 
not  reside  in  my  palace,  which  I  will  not  suffer  to  be  made 
the  resort  of  them  who,  under  the  appearance  of  an  attach- 
ment to  you,  foment  the  division  which  you  have  made  in 
my  family,  and  thereby  weaken  the  common  interest  of 
the  whole.  In  this  situation  I  wUl  receive  no  reply  ;  but 
when  your  actions  manifest  a  just  sense  of  your  duty  and 
submission,  that  may  induce  me  to  pardon  what  at  present 
I  most  justly  resent.  In  the  meantime  it  is  my  pleasure 
that  you  leave  St.  James's,  with  all  your  family,  when  it 
can  be  done  without  prejudice  or  inconvenience  to  the 
Princess.  I  shaU  for  the  present  leave  to  the  Princess 
the  care  of  my  grand-daughter,  until  a  proper  time  calls 
upon  me  to  consider  of  her  education." 

Thus,  finding  that  all  apologies  and  submissive  epistles 
were  powerless  to  soften  the  harshness  of  the  King,  the 
Prince  quitted  St.  James's  Palace,  and  took  up  his  abode 
at  Norfolk  House  in  St.  James's  Square,  which  hence- 
forward became  the  rendezvous  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Opposition.  To  make  the  separation  as  public  as 
possible,  the  King  commanded  that  all  the  correspondence 
that  had  passed  upon  the  occasion  should  be  printed  and 
distributed  among  the  foreign  ministers  at  home  and  the 
British  ambassadors  abroad.  An  order  was  also  issued 
prohibiting  all  who  attended  the  levees  at  Norfolk  House 
from  presenting  themselves  at  Court.  "  Thank  God !  " 
said  the  King,  "the  puppy  is  out  of  my  house!"  "I 
hope  in  God,"  exclaimed  the  Queen,  "  I  shall  never  see 
him  again  ! " 

"Whilst  this  unhappy  family  feud  was  on  every  tongue, 
"Walpole  was  hurried  from  the  King's  presence  to  Houghton, 
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where  his  wife,  who  had  latterly  been  out  of  health,  had 
breathed  her  last.     To  the  husband  the  death  of  his  wife 
could  be  regarded   in  no  other  light  than  as  a  release. 
Conjugal  fidelity  was  not  among  the  virtues  of  the  great 
minister,   and,  if  we  are   to  credit  contemporary  gossip, 
a    tacit   understanding   existed    between   the   ni-assorted 
couple  that  each  might  go  his  or  her  way  without  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  other.     Lady  "Walpole  was 
a  woman  of  fashion,  fond  of  admiration,  endowed  with  no 
small  gifts  of  wit  and  repartee,  and  her  society  was  much 
courted.     It  was  an  age  when  what  was  termed  gallantry 
was  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  necessary,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  legitimate,  forms  of  social  distraction.     For  a 
man  of  ton  to  love  his  neighbour's  wife  was  as  ordinary 
a  proceeding  as  it  was  for  his  neighbour's  wife  to  drink 
tea,    collect   china,    pet   a   monkey,    and    keep    a   Dutch 
mastiff.     To  be  virtuous  was  to  be  provincial.     In  town 
no  married  woman  was  guilty ;  if  her  conduct  was  very 
outrageous,  her  breeding  was   at  fault,  not  her  morals. 
That  Lady  Walpole  was  not  superior  to  her  age  in  this 
culpable  liberty  must,  we  think,  be  allowed.     Carr,  Lord 
Hervey,  had  the  reputation  of  being  her  favourite,  and 
Horace   Walpole,  the   lettered    fop   and    the   antiquarian 
fribble,  was   believed  by  society  to  be  his  son.      It  is, 
therefore,  but  to  encourage  hypocrisy  to  pretend  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  there  could  have  been  much  affection 
between  Sir  Eobert  and  Lady  Walpole,  and  that  the  loss 
of  his  wife  could  have  been  regarded  as  a  domestic  afflic- 
tion by  the  husband.     His  conduct  at  the  time  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  nature  of  his  regrets.     A  few  brief  weeks  had 
barely  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Lady  Walpole,  when  the 
widower  was  united  to  the  mistress  who  had  openly  lived 
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with,  liim  during  the  lifetime  of  his  wife.*     This  second 
marriage  is  carefully  concealed  by  Coxe. 

By  his  union  with  Lady  Walpole  four  children  were 
born  the  minister :  Eobert,  who  was  created  Lord  Walpole 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  succeeded  the  statesman 
as  second  Earl  of  Orford ;  Edward,  a  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
and  member  for  Lostwithiel,  in  Cornwall,  who  was  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  Miss  Walpoles  of  the  next  gene- 
ration ;  Horace,  the  author  of  the  Letters ;  Catherine,  who 
died  when  young  ;  and  Mary,  who  married  Viscount 
Malpas,  afterwards  third  Earl  of  Cholmondeley. 

His  wife  by  his  second  marriage  was  his  former  mistress, 
Maria  Skerritt.  Who  this  lady  was  is  not  exactly  known. 
By  the  peerages  she  is  called  Maria,  daughter  and  sole 
heiress  of  Thomas  Skerritt,  Esq.  This  barren  information 
is  also  supplemented  by  statements  to  the  effect  that  she 
was  the  friend  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  and  that 
she  had  been  Maid  of  Honour  to  Queen  Caroline  when 
Princess  of  Wales.  Contemporary  scandal  does  not,  how- 
ever, credit  her  with  this  respectability  of  position  or 
connection.  A  certain  famous  poem,  by  the  Duke  of 
Wharton,  begins — 

"Dear  Uoyd,  they  say  you're  Walpole's  ferret, 
To  hunt  out  poor  Molly  Skerritt ; 
And  thus  are  grown  hy  views  sinister, 
A  pimp  to  such  a  scrub  miuister." 

And  when  Walpole  led  his  late  mistress  to  the  altar 
the  following  offensive  lampoon  went  the  round  of  the 
coffee-houses : — 

"  I  can't  conceive  "why,  in  decline  of  life, 
Sir  Bluestring  should  hetroth  another  wife. 


*  "It  was  reported,  and  is  still  believed  by  many,  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  upon 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  married  Miss  Skerritt,  an  honest  woman ;  but  if  it  be  so  the 
marriage  is  not  yet  owned." — Ford  to  Swift,  Nov.  2'i,  1737.     Swift's  Works. 
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Is  it  because  he  feels  an  amorous  rage, 

Thus  swell' d  with  fat,  and  thus  excised  with  age  ? 

He  surely  don't ;  in  this  believe  me,  friends, 

He  but  pursues  his  ever-constant  ends. 

He,  long  inured  to  plunder  and  to  fraud. 

Unmoved  by  virtue,  and  by  shame  unawed, 

Diverts  to  private  use  a  public 

And  thus  he  robs  the  public  one  way  more. 
The  only  way  he  had  not  robbed  before."  • 

Froin  which  we  may  gather  that  Maria  Skerritt  was 
neither  of  very  lofty  parentage  nor  praiseworthy  be- 
hayioTir. 

But  a  death  fraught  with  graver  results  to  the  minister 
than  had  followed  upon  the  loss  of  his  wife  was  now 
to  take  place.  For  many  years  the  Queen  had  been  a 
silent  sufferer  from  an  internal  complaint,  the  nature  of 
which  she  kept  rigidly  to  herself.  Whether  from  false 
delicacy  or  from  a  fear  that  if  her  husband  knew  of  her 
disease  it  might  inspire  a  dislike  in  him  towards  her,  or 
whatever  was  the  motive  at  work,  she  locked  the  secret  of 
her  malady  within  her  own  heart.  Never,  no  matter  at 
what  cost  to  herseK,  did  she  exhibit  any  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  invalid  before  her  husband.  Though  sufferiag 
agonies,  she  went  the  whole  round  of  Court  ceremonies 
— holding  drawing-rooms,  giving  dinners,  attending  at 
State  balls  and  concerts — without  a  murmur.  The  mere 
act  of  performing  a  curtsey  was  exquisitely  painful  to  her, 
yet  she  never  faUed  in  offering  this  form  of  homage  to  her 
hard  punctilious  consort.  Every  morning  she  took  her 
customary  long  walk  with  the  King,  and  more  than  once, 
we  are  told  by  Horace  Walpole,  "  when  she  had  the  gout 
in  her  foot,  she  dipped  her  whole  leg  in  cold  water  to 
be  ready  to  attend  him.  The  pain,  her  bulk,  and  the 
exercise  threw  her  into  such  fits  of  perspiration  as  routed 

•  Jesse's  "  Court  of  England  for  the  ivevolution,"  vol.  iii.  p-  iiOS. 
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the  gout ;  but  those  exertions  hastened  the  crisis  of  her 
distemper." 

At  last,  in  spite  of  her  wUl  and  fortitude,  nature 
declared  itself.  Early  in  November  she  was  seized  with 
violent  internal  pains,  and  had  to  be  carried  to  bed. 
Physicians  were  sent  for,  and  the  favourite  expedients 
of  the  day  were  freely  adopted.  Mixtures  and  cordials 
were  given  her;  she  was  bled;  blisters  were  applied  to 
her  limbs,  but  with  little  good  result.  An  obstruction 
that  medicine  seemed  powerless  to  remove  had  supervened. 
The  King  recommended  that  a  medical  examination  should 
take  place.  In  spite  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Queen 
guarded  her  secret  it  had  been  guessed  by  the  King. 
Frequently  the  husband  had  exhorted  his  wife  to  acknow- 
ledge the  nature  of  her  malady  to  him,  and  to  seek  medical 
advice  upon  the  subject,  but  Caroline  declined  to  gratify 
his  inquisitiveness,  and  at  last  had  succeeded  in  making 
him  promise  never  to  mention  the  matter  again  without 
her  consent.  The  King  now  thought  it  most  desirable 
that  those  in  attendance  upon  her  Majesty  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  her  secret.  He  took  Eanby,  the  surgeon, 
aside,  and  informed  him  of  what  he  suspected.  Under 
pretence  of  sounding  the  invalid,  the  surgeon  cleverly 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  what 
grounds  there  were  for  the  King's  suspicions.  He  found 
them  corroborated. 

At  once  the  treatment  proper  for  the  special  disease  was 
adopted.  But  it  was  too  late  ;  what  would  have  saved  her 
life  a  few  years  back  was  now  ineffectual.  Her  case  was 
beyond  the  skill  of  science.  The  Queen,  aware  of  her 
condition,  waited  with  great  calmness  the  issue.  Those 
near  and  dear  to  her  were  around  the  bed.     Her  parting 
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with,  the  King  is  a  tragedy  in  burlesque.  She  embraced 
him,  weeping  bitterly  :  then,  taking  a  ring  from  her  finger, 
she  put  it  upon  that  of  her  husband,  tenderly  saying,  that 
whatever  greatness  or  happiness  she  had  enjoyed  in  life  she 
owed  all  to  him.  Some  return  was  still  in  her  power  to 
make  for  the  aflfection  she  had  received  from  him.  After 
her  death  he  would  find  that  all  she  possessed  had  been  left 
him.  The  King,  deeply  moved,  for  human  nature  teaches 
us  that  the  most  scandalous  infidelity  is  not  incompatible 
with  warm  marital  affection,  kissed  his  wife  passionately, 
and  murmured  at  his  lonely  future.  As  a  compensation 
for  his  loss,  the  Queen  begged  him  to  marry  again.  "iVora, 
??ore,"  sobbed  the  afflicted  monarch,  '■'■faurai  des  maitr esses  ! 
faurai  des  mattresses  .'"  ".£'/«,  man  Dieu  V  exclaimed  his 
easy  consort,  "  cela  u'empeche  pas.''''  Did  ever  husband 
take  such  a  farewell  from  the  woman  he  loved  ?  Did  ever 
wife  give  such,  counsel  ?  Nothing  shows  more  plainly  the 
state  of  the  morality  of  those  days  than  this  death-bed 
separation. 

Her  parting  with  her  children  was  more  seemly.  She 
embraced  them  affectionately,  and  especially  to  her 
favourite  son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  gave  advice  full 
of  weight  and  wisdom.  But  one  child  was  conspicuous 
from  his  absence.  The  eldest  son,  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne,  was  not  included  in  the  family  group.  Eelentless 
to  the  last,  the  Queen  refused  permission  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  even  at  so  supreme  a  moment,  to  approach  her. 
She  knew,  she  said,  he  would  come  to  her  side  assuming  a 
deep  grief,  would  "  blubber  like  a  calf"  at  seeing  her  thus, 
and  then  go  back  to  his  set  and  laugh  at  her.  Nor  were 
her  severe  remarks  uncalled  for.  Whilst  the  Prince  was 
sending  messages  of  sympathy  and  affection  to  the  palace, 
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and  moaning  over  his  exclusion,  he  was  making  merry 
■with  his  friends  at  Carlton  House.  "  "We  shall  have  good 
news  soon,"  said  this  unnatural  son,  "she  can't  hold  out 
much  longer." 

To  Walpole,  her  faithful  servant  and  confidential 
minister,  she  was  then  as  always  kind  and  grateful.  She 
acknowledged  how  much  she  had  been  indebted  to  him 
for  his  counsels  in  the  past,  how  loyal  he  had  always 
shown  himself  in  her  cause,  and  how  thankful  she  felt  at 
leaving  behind  her  one  who  could  so  ably  guide  and  advise 
his  sovereign.  The  parting  on  both  sides  was  full  of  a 
sorrow  that  was  real  and  sincere.  Turning  to  the  minister 
she  said,  "  I  hope  you  will  never  desert  the  King,  but 
contiaue  to  serve  him  with  your  usual  fidelity ;  "  then, 
pointing  to  her  husband,  she  added,  "  I  recommend  his 
Majesty  to  you."  A  strange  appeal  for  a  Queen  to  make 
to  a  subject  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign  ;  yet  words 
which  testify  how  highly  she  esteemed  the  ability  of  the 
minister  and  trusted  in  his  judgment.  Walpole  was  not 
a  little  alarmed  lest  this  speech  might  prejudice  his 
sovereign  against  him,  not  every  monarch  approving  of 
being  consigned  to  the  protection  of  one  of  his  ministers. 
But  his  fears  were  groundless.  A  few  days  after  the 
death  of  Caroline  the  King  received  a  letter  in  which 
it  was  stated  he  had  lost  his  "sole  protector."  "It  is 
false,"  said  George,  showing  the  letter  to  "Walpole,  with 
a  smile,  "  for  you  remember  that  on  her  death-bed  the 
Queen  recommended  me  to  you." 

As  it  became  evident  that  the  Queen  was  now  fast 
sinking,  mortification  having  set  in,  those  about  her  bed 
were  anxious  that  her  spiritual  welfare  should  not  be 
neglected.      The   religious   views   of  Caroline   had  been 
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always  somewhat  heterodox,  and  it  was  her  delight  to 
perplex  the  divines  about  the  throne  with  subtle  questions 
touchiug  their  faith ;  she  was  therefore  perfectly  content 
to  pass  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  without 
priestly  advice  or  intervention.  Walpole,  to  whom  reli-7?''"' 
gion  was  as  incomprehensible  as  asceticism  to  an  epicure,' 
thought  it,  however,  prudent  that  on  such  an  occasion  as 
the  present  a  proper  deference  should  be  paid  to  public 
opinion.  How  malice  and  scandal  would  wing  their  bitter 
shafts  when  it  became  known  that  her  Majesty  had  quitted 
the  world  without  calling  upon  the  services  of  her  spiritual 
advisers  !  Accordingly  Walpole  approached  the  Princess 
Amelia,  and  suggested  that  Potter,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  should  be  sent  for.  "  It  will  be  quite  as 
well,"  said  he,  with  the  bad  taste  which  often  characterized 
him  when  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  official  support  to 
religion  or  morality,  "  it  will  be  quite  as  weU  that  the 
farce  should  be  played.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
would  perform  it  decently;  and  the  Princess  might  bid 
him  to  be  as  short  as  she  liked.  It  would  do  the  Queen 
neither  harm  nor  good ;  and  it  would  satisfy  all  the  fools 
who  called  them  Atheists,  if  they  affected  to  be  as  great 
fools  as  they  who  called  them  so." 

Thus  graciously  bidden,  the  Archbishop  attended  at  the 
palace.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  iuterview  between 
the  invalid  and  the  divine  we  know  not.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  the  Archbishop  did  not  administer  the  Sacra- 
ment to  the  Queen.  With  her  Majesty  at  enmity  with 
her  first-born,  he  felt  himself  unable  to  perform  so  sacred 
a  rite.  Considerable  curiosity  was  manifested  by  the 
courtiers  on  this  occasion.  It  was  wished  that  the  mother 
should  be  reconciled  to  her  son :  if  she  accepted  the  last 
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consolations  of  the  Churcli  a  reconciliation  would  take 
place;  should  she  refuse,  she  would  die  still  relentless 
against  the  Prince.  Therefore,  whenever  the  Archbishop 
appeared  in  the  crowded  antechamber,  one  question  was 
on  every  lip:  "Has  the  Queen  received?"  The  answer 
of  his  Grace  had  more  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  courtier 
than  the  candour  of  the  priest.  To  all  he  replied,  "Her 
Majesty  is  in  a  most  heavenly  frame  of  miud."  A  mother 
persistently  refusing  to  forgive  her  son  and  a  heavenly 
frame  of  mind  are  inconsistencies  somewhat  difficult  to 
reconcile. 

"  My  absence  in  the  country,"  writes  "Walpole  to  his 
brother  Horace,  on  the  subject  of  the  Queen's  illness,* 
"  is  the  only  reason  you  did  not  hear  from  me  last  post. 
The  melancholy  occasion  of  my  now  coming  will  have 
reached  you  before  this ;  but  though  it  is  as  dismal  a 
story  as  ever  was  told,  it  will  be  some  satisfaction  to  you 
to  have  a  short  detail  of  what  has  passed,  and  some  little 
comfort  to  know  the  present  situation  of  matters. 

"  The  Queen  was  taken  ill  last  Wednesday.  By  all  her 
complaints,  and  the  symptoms  that  were  confessed  at  that 
time,  it  was  explicitly  declared  and  universally  believed  to 
be  the  gout  in  her  stomach.  Her  illness  was  at  once  so 
violent  that  Broxholms  was  consulted,  with  Tessier.  All 
the  usual  and  known  remedies  were  plentifully  given,  but 
without  any   effect ;    for  her  vomitings   continued  very 

frequent The  necessity  of  giving  the  strongest  and 

hottest  medicines  made  them  think  it  necessary  to  bleed 
freely,  which  was  done  three  times  in  the  three  first  days, 
but  all  without  any  visible  effect.  The  case  was  thought 
so  desperate  that  Sir  Hans  Sloan  and  Dr.  Hulse  were,  on 

*  "  Walpole  Papers,"  Not.  15,  17."7.     Coxe. 
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Friday,  sent  for,  who  totally  despaired.  Necessity  at  last 
discovered  and  revealed  a  secret  wHch.  had  been  totally 
concealed  and  unknown.  The  Queen  had  a  rupture,  which 
is  now  known  not  to  have  been  a  new  accident.  Surgeons 
were  sent  for,  and  Mr.  Eanby  was  at  first  alone  called 
in:  he,  upon  first  sight,  insisted  upon  further  assistance 
in  his  profession,  upon  which  Bussieure  and  Skipton,  a 
city  surgeon,  very  eminent  and  able,  were  sent  for.  They 
found  a  great  outward  inflammation  upon  the  rupture,  and 
immediately  let  out  that  matter,  but  proceeded  further,  and 
made  an  incision  into  the  cavity  of  the  body  near  the  rup- 
ture  All  hopes  given  over,  and  a  mortification  judged 

most  certain Her  present  situation  is  this :  She  slept 

last  night  better  than  ever,  has  not  vomited  since  two  in 
the  morning,  has  not  the  least  fever,  and  her  pulse  so 

mended  that  they  pronounce  it  now  a  good  pulse In 

this  fatal  crisis  nothing  can  be  said,  but  we  must  truly 
lament  what  we  scarce  dare  to  think  of.  But  wiU  it  ever 
be  believed,  that  a  life  of  this  importance  (when  there  is  no 
room  for  flattery)  should  be  lost,  or  rim  thus  near,  by  con- 
cealing human  inflrmities  ? 

'  Inourata  pudor  malus  ulcera  cerat.' 

"  I  must  have  done ;  our  distraction  and  grief  wants  no 
relation.     I  am  oppressed  with  sorrow  and  dread." 

His  worst  fears  were  soon  realised.  On  Sunday  morning, 
the  20th  of  November,  the  Queen  was  taken  with  great  pain. 
"  How  long  can  this  last  ?  "  she  asked  of  the  physician  in 
attendance.  "It  will  not  be  long,"  replied  he,  "before 
your  Majesty  will  be  relieved  from  this  suffering."  "  The 
sooner  the  better,"  answered  Caroline.  Before  mid-day 
she    had   passed   away.      A    strong   masculine    mind,    of 
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great  independence  of  character,  singularly  free  from  the 
prejudices  of  her  sex,  shrewd,  hard,  well  read,  the  wife 
of  our  second  George  takes  rank  among  the  ablest,  most 
lax,  most  commanding  of  all  the  Queens- Consort  of 
England.* 

*  Coxe.      Lord   Hervey.      Gentleman's  Magazine,    1737.     Doran'e   "  (iueens   of 
Hanover." 


CHAPTEE  X. 

THE  EIGHT  OF  SEARCH.     1738—1739. 

On  the  death  of  Caroline  the  faction  led  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  were  in  high  spirits.     It  was  known  that  the  Queen 
had  been  the  constant  upholder  of  the  policy  of  "Walpole, 
and  it  was  confidently  expected,  now  his  powerful  patron 
was  no   more,   that  the  downfall  of  the  minister  was  at 
hand.     "  In  case  the  Queen  dies,"  writes  Chesterfield,  a 
few  days  before  that  event  had  taken  place,*  "  I  think 
Walpole  should  be  looked  upon  as  gone  too,  whether  he 
be  reaUy  so  or  no,  which  will  be  the  most  Ukely  way  to 
weaken  him ;  for  if  he  be  supposed  to  inherit  the  Queen's 
power  over  the  King,  it  wiU  in  some  degree  give  it  him ; 
and  if  the  Opposition  are  wise,  instead  of  treating  with 
him,  they  should  attack  him  most  vigorously  and  personally 
as  a  person  who  has  lost  his  chief  support.     Which  is  in- 
deed true  :   for  though  he  may  have  more  power  with  the 
King  than  any  other  body,  yet  he  will  never  have  that 
kind  of  power  which  he  had  by  her  means ;  and  he  will 
not  even  dare  to  mention  many  things  to  the  King  which 
he  could,  without  difficulty,  have  brought  about  by  her 
means."     In  a  second  letter  Chesterfield  again  refers  to 
the  subject :    "  It  is  most  certain  that  Sir  Eobert  must  be 


*  "  Lord  Chesterfield's  Life  and  Letters."    Ed.  Lord  Mahon,  quoted  from  Dr. 
Dorau. 
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in  tlie  utmost  distress,  and  can  never  hope  to  govern  the 
Xing  as  the  Queen  governed  him We  have  a  pros- 
pect of  the  Claude  Lorraine  kind  before  us,  while  Sir 
Eobert's  has  all  the  horrors  of  Salvator  Eosa,  If  the  Prince 
would  play  the  risiag  sun,  he  would  gild  it  finely  ;  if  not, 
he  will  be  under  a  cloud,  which  he  will  never  be  able  here- 
after to  shine  through." 

Frequent,  therefore,  were  the  meetings  at  Norfolk  House, 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition — Pulteney,  Carteret, 
Chesterfield,  and  Wyndham — to  arrange  their  plan  of  war- 
fare for  the  campaign  of  the  next  session.  After  much  de- 
liberation, it  was  resolved  that  Walpole  was  to  be  thwarted 
in  every  measure  he  introduced  ;  his  past  policy  was  to  be 
nightly  attacked ;  the  King  was  to  be  poisoned  against  him 
by  those  in  the  confidence  of  the  Court ;  the  divisions  in 
the  Cabinet,  which  iatrigue  and  ambition  had  been  busy  in 
creating,  were  to  be  widened  and  encouraged  by  promises 
of  support  in  the  future  ;  principles,  patriotism,  the  honour 
of  English  gentlemen,  were  all  to  be  sacrificed,  if  necessary, 
provided  by  such  means  the  hated  Prime  Minister  could 
be  overthrown.  Such  was  the  programme  of  the  Opposi- 
tion on  the  eve  of  the  parliamentary  session  of  1738. 

But  Walpole,  well  aware  of  the  shock  his  position  had 
received  from  the  death  of  the  Queen,  was  likewise  busy  in 
his  efi'orts  to  strengthen  himself  against  the  approaching 
conflict.  His  keen,  cynical,  unscrupulous  intellect  soon 
grasped  the  nature  of  the  political  situation,  and  decided 
upon  the  course  to  follow.  Though  parliamentary  govern- 
ment was  rapidly  developing  in  power  and  independence, 
yet  the  influence  of  the  Crown  still  in  no  slight  measure 
controlled  the  freedom  of  the  Estates  of  the  Eealm.  The 
authority  of  the  State  in  those  days,    when   judiciously 

Y  2 
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employed,  was  not  wielded,  as  it  is  now  wielded,  by  the 
Legislature,  but  by  the  Monarcby.  The  influence  of  the 
Upper  House  and  the  rising  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  stiU  overshadowed  by  the  majesty  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  King  yet  ruled  as  well  as  reigned,  and  he  who 
governed  the  King  governed  England. 

It  had  been  the  great  aim  of  Walpole  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  Crown,  and  thus  secure  the  dominating  power 
of  the  King  on  his  side.  Up  to  the  present  moment  he  had 
succeeded,  for  he  had  advised  Caroline,  and  Caroline  had 
advised  her  husband.  When  certain  courtiers,  under  the 
impression  that  Lady  Suffolk  exercised  a  stronger  hold  over 
the  King  than  the  Queen,  paid  their  homage  to  the  mistress 
instead  of  to  the  wife,  in  the  hopes  of  gaining  their  sove- 
reign, Walpole  was  astute  enough  not  to  fall  into  the  mis- 
take. He  saw  that  the  King,  in  spite  of  his  infidelities, 
loved,  as  he  said,  the  little  finger  of  his  wife  better  than 
the  whole  body  of  Lady  Suffolk,  and  it  was  to  Caroline, 
and  not  to  the  mistress,  that  the  minister  tendered  his  faith- 
ful services.  With  what  result  we  have  seen — intellectually 
the  Queen  was  absolute  with  her  husband,  the  mistress  was 
ignored.  But  now  circumstances  would  oblige  him  to  alter 
his  tactics. 

Of  all  the  abandoned  creatures  who  surrounded  the  King, 
Sophia  de  Walmoden,  then  residing  in  Hanover,  was  the 
especial  favourite.  It  was  to  enjoy  the  society  of  this  lady 
that  his  Majesty  paid  his  frequent  visits  to  Herrenhausen ; 
and  it  Avas  the  delight  of  the  monarch,  on  his  return,  to 
dilate  to  Caroline,  with  that  delicacy  which  was  so  con- 
spicuous in  his  nature,  upon  the  charms  of  his  mistress, 
and  to  enliven  the  monotony  of  domestic  conversation  by 
reading  aloud  to  the  wife   the   letters  of  the   courtesan. 
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This  was  the  dame  whom  Walpole  had  the  shameless  and 
unmanly  audacity  to  advise  the  Queen,  if  she  wished  to 
continue  her  empire  over  her  husband,  to  lower  herself  to 
recognise.  From  the  contiaual  visits  of  the  King  to  Han- 
over, and  from  the  thraldom  in  which  he  was  enslaved  by 
the  Eubens-Hke  charms  of  Madame  de  Wabnoden,  Caroline 
was,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  really  anxious  about  her 
husband  and  herself.  Never  had  George  remained  so  long 
away  from  her  at  one  time ;  never  had  he  been  so 
bewitched  by  any  of  his  venal  seraglio ;  never  had  he  been, 
when  absent,  so  curt  and  harsh  in  his  correspondence  with 
her.  After  all  her  devotion,  and  all  her  culpable  lenience, 
was  she  at  last  to  lose  her  authority  over  her  husband  ? 

Nor  was  "Walpole  less  anxious.  Should  the  King  be  so 
completely  fascinated  by  the  Walmoden  as  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  Queen,  the  indirect  power  of  the  minister  over  the 
policy  of  the  Court  could  no  longer  be  exercised.  In  the 
downfall  of  Caroline  was  involved  the  downfall  of  "Walpole. 
And  now  ensued  as  singular  a  conversation  as  ever  took 
place  between  sovereign  and  subject,  and  perhaps  between 
wife  and  friend.  "Walpole,  with  that  bluntness  which  was 
often  his  form  of  diplomacy,  informed  the  Queen  that  she 
was  getting  on  in  years,  that  the  little  beauty  she  had  once 
possessed  had  vanished,  and  that  to  a  man  endowed  with 
the  temperament  of  her  husband  she  could  no  longer  be 
personally  attractive.  He  bade  her  sacrifice  the  dictates  of 
her  heart,  if  she  wished  to  maintain  her  intellectual  autho- 
rity over  the  King.  Let  her  write  submissive,  affectionate 
letters  to  her  husband,  let  her  be  dead  to  all  jealousy,  and 
let  her  recommend  the  King  not  to  be  constantly  absent  at 
Hanover,  but  to  bring  the  object  of  his  fascination  over  with 
him  to  England.     "With  that  hard  unsexed-like  fortitude 
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which  is  so  unpleasant  an  element  in  the  character  of 
Caroline,  the  Queen  consented  to  this  degrading  arrange- 
ment. Nay,  the  infamous  advice  of  her  minister  even  met 
with  her  praise,  and  she  laughed  at  "Walpole  for  doubting 
that  she  would  carry  it  out.  Fortunately  circumstances 
prevented  its  adoption  at  the  time. 

On  the  death  of  the  Queen,  Walpole  advised  that  Madame 
de  "Walmoden  should  be  invited  to  take  up  her  abode  in 
England.  It  was  his  intention  now  to  substitute  the 
German  beauty  for  Caroline,  and  to  govern  the  lover 
through  the  mistress,  as  he  had  before  governed  the  hus- 
band through  the  wife.  Accordingly  Sophia  de  "Walmoden 
soon  made  her  appearance  in  London,  was  handsomely 
lodged  in  Kensington  Palace,  and  shortly  after  her  arrival 
was  created  Countess  of  Yarmouth — the  last  instance  ia  our 
history  of  the  mistress  of  a  sovereign  being  raised  to  the 
peerage.  Thus  matters  stood  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
of  1738  :  the  Opposition  united,  hostile,  and  resolved  to 
crush  the  minister  who  had  neglected  their  services  and 
defeated  their  schemes ;  the  minister,  the  warm  friend  of 
Lady  Yarmouth,  and  still  the  trusted  and  confidential 
adviser  of  the  Crown. 

No  sooner  had  the  Houses  assembled  than  Shippen  led 
off  the  attack.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Opposition  the  great 
fault  of  the  Walpole  administration  had  always  been  its 
pacific  policy.  To  maintain  peace,  to  keep  trade  buoyant, 
to  diminish  taxation,  had  been  the  one  aim  of  the  minister, 
and,  provided  that  end  could  be  attained,  it  was  said  that 
he  was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  the  prestige  of  England  as  a 
great  power,  and  to  lower  her  in  the  reputation  of  Europe. 
This  was  the  grievous  charge  which  Pulteney,  Bolingbroke, 
and  C'licsterlleld  had,  cither  in  Parliament  or  through  the 
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press,  been  in  the  habit,  session  after  session,  of  hurling 
against  "Walpole.  He  was  afraid  of  France,  he  was  afraid 
of  Spain,  he  was  afraid  of  Austria,  of  Sweden,  of  Eussia,  of 
the  whole  Continent,  What  the  heel  was  to  Achilles  the 
commerce  of  England  was  to  "Walpole ;  it  was  his  one  vul- 
nerable point, — wound  him  there,  and  he  was  ready  to 
submit  to  any  terms  rather  than  place  it  in  jeopardy. 

Yet  hate  had  rendered  the  Opposition  so  inconsistent 
that  the  moment  Walpole  faced  his  parliamentary  foes  he 
was  attacked  for  keeping  up  a  stronger  military  force  than 
was  required.  If  the  Opposition  were  so  anxious  to  uphold 
the  prestige  of  England,  why  seek  to  reduce  her  troops 
instead  of  voting  to  increase  them  ?  But  it  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  harass  Walpole,  and  such,  according  to  their  pro- 
gramme, was  all  that  was  desu'ed.  The  military  estimates 
having  come  before  the  House,  Shippen  moved  that  the 
army  be  reduced  from  17,400  men  to  12,000.  He  said 
that  a  standing  army  was  obnoxious  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution, 
and  only  maintained  to  support  corruption  and  arbitrary 
power.  Then,  anxious  to  asperse  the  present  conduct  of 
the  Whigs,  he  stated  that  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  had 
been  better  secured  before  the  usurpation  of  the  House  of 
Orange  than  after  that  event,  that  it  was  not  till  the  ninth 
year  of  King  WilUam  that  a  standing  army  had  been  offi- 
cially established,  that  the  Tories  had  ever  opposed  such  an 
institution,  and  that  those  Whigs  who  would  refuse  him 
their  support  on  this  occasion  would  desert  the  principles  of 
their  ancestors  and  the  true  creed  of  their  party. 

The  answer  of  Walpole  was  among  the  happiest  of  his 
j)arliamontar3'  efforts.  He  declined  to  admit  that  those 
Avho  opposed  the  motion  wuuld  be  guilty  of  deserting  Whig 
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principles.  Between  troops  composed  entirely  of  English 
subjects,  oflicered  by  men  of  birth,  and  fortime,  and  depend- 
ent for  their  existence  upon  the  annual  consent  of  ParKa- 
ment,  and  foreign  mercenaries,  drawn  from  the  dregs  of  the 
people  and  commanded  by  adventurers,  as  had  been  the 
troops  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  the  distinction  was  so 
great  as  to  nullify  all  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
speaker.  A  standing  army  as  it  now  existed  preserved  the 
Constitution  against  faction  or  disaffection,  and  protected 
the  people  from  domestic  broils  and  foreign  invasion.  Then, 
regarding  the  Tories  as  the  allies  of  the  Jacobites,  he  cleverly 
iargued  that  all  who  would  support  Shippen,  whose  views 
in  favour  of  the  Stuarts  were  well  known,  must  be  friends 
pf  the  Pretender,  and  the  foes  of  the  present  Government. 

"  Suppose,  Sir,"  he  said,  "  we  have  at  present  nothing  to 
fear  from  any  foreign  enemy,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  we  are  in 
absolute  security,  or  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  There 
is  one  thing  I  am  afraid  of,  and  it  is,  indeed,  the  only 
thing,  I  think,  we  have  at  present  to  fear.  The  fear  I 
mean  is  that  of  the  Pretender ;  every  one  knows  there  is 
still  a  pretender  to  his  Majesty's  crown  and  dignity ;  there 
is  still  a  person  who  pretends  to  be  lawful  and  rightful 
sovereign  of  these  kingdoms,  and,  what  makes  the  misfor- 
tune more  considerable,  there  are  still  a  great  number  of 
persons  in  these  kingdoms  so  much  deluded  by  his  abettors 
as  to  think  the  same  way.  These  are  the  only  persons 
who  can  properly  be  called  disaffected,  and  they  are  stiU 
so  numerous  that,  though  this  government  had  not  a 
foreign  enemy  under  the  sun,  the  danger  we  are  in  from 
the  Pretender  and  the  disaffected  part  of  our  own  subjects 
is  a  danger  which  every  true  Briton  ought  to  fear,  a  danger 
^'hicli  every  man  who  has  a  due  regard  for  our  present 
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happy  establishment  will  certainly  endeavour  to  provide 
against  as  much  as  he  can. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see,  Sir,  that  this  is  a  sort  of  fear  which 
a  great  many  amongst  us  endeavour  to  turn  into  ridicule ; 
and  for  that  purpose  they  tell  us  that,  though  there  are 
many  of  our  subjects  discontented  and  uneasy,  there  are 
but  very  few  disaffected.  I  must  beg  leave  to  be  of  a 
different  opinion,  for  I  believe  most  of  the  discontents  and 
imeasinesses  that  appear  among  the  people  proceed  origi- 
nally fi-om  disaffection.  No  man  of  common  prudence  will 
profess  himself  openly  a  Jacobite ;  by  so  doing  he  not  only 
may  injure  his  private  fortune,  but  he  must  render  himself 
less  able  to  do  any  effectual  service  to  the  cause  he  has 
embraced,  therefore  there  are  but  very  few  such  men  in  the 
kingdom.  Tour  right  Jacobite,  Sir,  disguises  his  true 
sentiments ;  he  roars  out  for  revolution  principles ;  he 
pretends  to  be  a  great  friend  to  liberty,  and  a  great  admirer 
of  our  ancient  Constitution ;  and,  under  this  pretence,  there 
are  numbers  who  every  day  endeavour  to  sow  discontents 
among  the  people,  by  persuading  them  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  in  danger,  and  that  they  are  unnecessarily  loaded 
with  many  and  heavy  taxes.  These  men  know  that  dis- 
content and  disaffection  are  like  wit  and  madness — they  are 
separated  by  thin  partitions ;  and  therefore  they  hope,  if 
they  can  once  render  the  people  thoroughly  discontented, 
it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  render  them  disaffected.  These 
are  the  men  we  have  most  reason  to  be  afraid  of.  They 
are,  I  am  afraid,  more  numerous  than  most  gentlemen 
imagine,  and  I  wish  I  could  not  say  they  have  been  lately 
joined,  and  very  much  assisted,  by  some  gentlemen  who, 
I  am  convinced,  have  always  been,  and  still  are,  very  sin- 
cere and  true  friends  to  our  present  happy  establishment. 
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"  By  the  accession  of  these  new  allies,  as  I  may  justly 
call  them,  the  real  but  concealed  Jacobites  have  succeeded 
even  beyond  their  OTm  expectations  ;  and  therefore  I  am 
not  at  all  ashamed  to  say  I  am  in  fear  of  the  Pretender. 
It  is  a  danger  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  to  say  I  am  afraid 
of,  because  it  is  a  danger  we  must  always  be  more  or  less 
exposed  to ;  and  I  believe  the  less  number  of  regular 
forces  we  keep  up,  the  more  we  shall  always  be  exposed  to 
this  danger." 

So  conclusive  was  "Walpole's  reply,  and  so  skilfnUy  had  he 
turned  the  tables  upon  his  adversaries,  that  the  "  Patriots  " 
dared  not  challenge  a  division.  Thus  the  debate  would 
have  concluded,  and  another  triumph  have  been  added  to 
the  victories  of  the  minister,  had  it  not  been  for  the  foolish 
conduct  of  certaia  of  his  partisans.  A  few  Whigs,  irri- 
tated at  the  charge  made  by  Shippen,  that  in  maintaining 
a  standing  army  they  were  actiag  in  defiance  of  the  firm 
principles  of  their  party,  renewed  the  debate  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion.  One  Colonel  Mordaunt,  whilst  the  House 
was  consideriag  the  estimate  of  a  certain  regiment  to  be 
sent  to  Georgia,  rose  up,  and  in  the  place  of  the  distinction 
carefully  laid  down  by  Walpole  between  those  who  upheld 
the  Protestant  Succession  and  those  who  supported  the 
Pretender,  introduced  the  far  narrower  and  more  hazardous 
difference  of  Whig  and  Tory.  "  I  have  always  gloried  in 
being  thought  a  Whig,"  said  the  Colonel.  "I  hope  I  shall 
never  by  my  behaviour,  either  in  this  House  or  without- 
doors,  give  the  least  occasion  to  the  world  to  think  other- 
wise of  me ;  and  for  this  very  reason  I  am  for  keepiag  up 
an  army,  because  I  think  the  keeping  up  an  army  absolutely 
necessary  for  supporting  the  Whig  interest^  and  preserving 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  people.     In  every  dispute  that  ' 
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has  happened  of  late  years  about  our  army  I  have  looked 
upon  the  question  to  be,  chiefly,  whether  Whig  or  Tory  should 
prevail?  And  as  I  always  thought,  as  I  believe  every 
unprejudiced  "Whig  in  the  kingdom  thinks,  that  if  the  army 
should  he  disbanded,  or  very  much  reduced,  the  Tory  interest 
would  prevail;  therefore  I  have  generally  been  against 
such  reductions,  and  always  shall  be  cautious  of  agreeing 
to  any  such  proposition.  Nay,  I  am  so  firmly  attached  to 
the  Whig  interest  that,  if  I  should  think  four  times  the 
number  of  troops  absolutely  necessary  for  supporting  that 
interest,  I  would  be  for  keeping  up  a  standing  army  four 
times  as  numerous  as  that  we  have  now  on  foot." 

This  indiscreet  speech  was  too  favourable  to  the  Oppo- 
sition not  to  be  at  once  seized  upon.  Lord  Polwarth,  next 
to  Wyndham  the  ablest  speaker  of  his  party,  immediately 
rose,  and  in  an  eloquent  speech  inveighed  against  the 
tenor  of  Mordaunt's  observations.  He  showed  that  the 
question  did  not  turn  upon  the  distinction  between  Whigs 
and  Tories,  but  upon  their  present  behaviour  and  political 
conduct:  he  insinuated  that  the  Ministerial  party,  which 
affected  to  distinguish  itself  by  the  appellation  of  Whigs, 
acted  contrary  to  the  principles  of  that  party,  and  were  in 
reality  Tories ;  and  that  those  who  were  invidiously  styled 
Tories  were  in  reality  Whigs.  Then,  after  this  preface,  he 
added,  "1  am  apt  to  suspect  that  my  honourable  friend 
calls  tliis  the  Whig  interest,  and  if  so,  I  shall  readily  agree 
with  him,  that  what  he  calls  the  Whig  interest,  being  what 
I  call  the  Tory  interest,  cannot  be  supported  without  a 
standing  ai-my.  This  may  be  a  prevailing  argument  with 
him  for  being  against  any  reduction,  but  it  is  an  argument 
that  has  quite  a  different  influence  with  me ;  for  I  think 
no  interest,  nor  any  party  of  men,  ought  to  be  supported, 
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if  a  standing  army  becomes  necessary  for  their  support." 
The  result  of  the  indiscretion  of  Colonel  Mordaunt  was  to 
divide  the  House,  when,  instead  of  the  crushing  triumph 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  obtained,  the  Opposition 
succeeded  in  gaining  164  votes  against  the  249  of  the 
Government. 

But  this  debate  and  the  one  that  ensued  upon  the 
infringement  of  parliamentary  privilege  from  the  pub- 
lication of  speeches  made  in  the  House  were  only 
preliminary  to  the  great  question  of  the  session — a 
question  which  the  members  of  the  Opposition,  during  the 
recess,  had  busied  themselves  in  discussing  throughout  the 
country  with  all  the  zeal  and  prejudice  of  party  tactics. 
Into  this  subject  we  must  briefly  enter.  "Within  the  last 
few  years  disputes  had  constantly  arisen  between  Spain 
and  Great  Britain  respecting  the  interpretation  to  be  put 
upon  the  two  treaties  which  then  regulated  the  commercial 
transactions  of  the  two  countries.  In  1667  a  treaty  had 
been  concluded  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain,  in  which 
Spain  fully  recognised  the  British  possessions  in  America, 
and  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  traffic  with  her  settle- 
ments. By  a  clause  in  this  treaty  merchant  vessels  sailing 
near  the  ports  and  in  the  seas  belonging  to  the  respective 
countries  were  liable  to  be  searched,  and  to  have  all  goods 
of  a  contraband  nature  on  board  seized  and  confiscated. 
Three  years  afterwards  this  treaty  was  confirmed  and 
extended,  and  several  new  articles  introduced  relating  to 
trade  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  right  of  English  ships 
to  put  into  Spanish  ports  when  driven  thither  by  stress 
of  weather  or  furnished  with  a  special  permission. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  these  treaties, 
Spain  had  established  a  small  fleet  of  Guarda  Costas,  or 
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guard-ships,  to  overhaul  all  British  vessels  sailing  in  her 
waters  and  to  inspect  their  cargoes.  Hence,  from  the  very 
nature  of  these  permissions  and  restrictions,  disputes  could 
not  but  inevitably  break  out.  British  ships  objected  to 
the  exercise  of  the  "  Eight  of  Search,"  as  it  was  called ; 
Spanish  officials  objected  to  the  exercise  of  smuggling.  To 
escape  the  Spanish  regulations  was  therefore  the  object  of 
every  English  captain.  All  the  resources  of  evasion  were 
constantly  put  into  practice.  The  South  Sea  Company  was 
permitted  to  send  once  a  year  a  ship  laden  with  goods  to 
the  Spanish  colonies.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  this  ship 
was  accompanied  by  other  vessels  which,  whilst  anchored 
at  a  distance,  kept  supplying  the  South  Sea  barque  with 
fresh  goods ;  so  that  the  South  Sea  Company,  though  keep- 
ing within  the  letter  of  the  law  by  sending  only  one  ship, 
yet  managed  to  pour  into  that  one  ship  the  cargoes  of 
several.  Again,  English  ships  were  in  the  habit  of  putting 
into  Spanish  harbours  under  the  pretence  of  victualling 
and  refitting,  but  in  reality  for  selling  British  wares ; 
whilst  English  merchantmen  hovered  around  the  Spanish 
coast  dealing  largely  with  smugglers,  who  stole  out  to  sea 
in  their  long  boats  and  obtained  valuable  cargoes  duty 
free.  By  these  secret  and  dishonest  means  much  of  British 
merchandise  was  transported  into  the  Spanish  colonies,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  revenue  of  Spain,  and  to  the 
business  of  the  honest  Spanish  trader. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Spanish  Government  should  do 
all  in  its  power  to  suppress  this  organised  system  of  fraud 
around  its  coasts,  and  deal  out  severe  punishment  to  the 
culprit  when  apprehended.  ISTor  was  it  unnatural,  consider- 
ing the  provocation  given  by  British  captains,  that  the 
Spaniards,  in  their  keenness  for  revenge  and  their  zeal  for 
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reprisals,  should  occasionally  have  exercised  their  right  of 
search  in  waters  where  they  had  no  jurisdiction;  should 
have  made  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty  by  seizing 
goods  that  were  not  strictly  contraband ;  should  have 
harshly  punished  several  of  the  sailors  who  fell  into  their 
hands ;  and  should  have  taken  various  merchantmen  in  tow 
as  prizes.  Dishonesty  is  seldom  one-sided  in  its  operations ; 
those  who  live  by  fraud  must  expect  in  their  turn  to  be 
defrauded.  But  the  British  sailor  objected  to  this  system 
of  retaliation.  He  had  no  scruples  about  adding  to  his 
own  capital  by  robbing  the  revenue  of  Spain ;  it  was  all 
fair  that  he  should  replenish  the  South  Sea  Company's  ship 
by  goods  from  his  vessel,  or  permit  the  smugglers  in  the 
dead  of  night  to  transport  his  cargo  to  their  long  boats ; 
but  it  was  monstrous  that  his  own  ship  should  be  inspected, 
that  he  should  be  put  in  irons,  that  his  merchantman  should 
be  seized  upon  as  a  prize !  As  well  might  the  guerilla 
soldier  who  shoots  down  his  neighbour  object  to  himself 
being  shot. 

As  is  always  the  case  when  disputes  arise,  both  parties 
declared  themselves  to  be  innocent,  and  laid  the  whole 
blame  upon  the  other.  By  careful  suppressions  of  the  truth, 
by  ingenious  perversions,  and  by  distorted  statements,  the 
captain  of  a  Guarda  Costa  made  it  appear  that  he  had 
never  exceeded  his  duty,  had  never  overhauled  vessels  ia 
foreign  waters,  and  had  never  ill-treated  prisoners ;  and  by 
employing  the  same  cunning  measures  the  captain  of  the 
British  merchantman  vindicated  himself  from  most  of  the 
charges  that  were  laid  at  his  door.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  grave  faults  were  committed  on  both  sides.  The 
Guarda  Costas  had  frequently  been  guilty  of  inflicting 
severe  punishments  upon  the  sailors  they  apprehended,  of 
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exercising  their  right  of  search  where  they  were  not  em- 
powered, and  of  plundering ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
captain  of  the  English  merchantman  had  in  his  turn  openly 
perpetrated  gross  and  grievous  frauds  upon  the  commerce 
of  Spain,  had  materially  crippled  her  revenue,  and  had 
raised  smuggKng  to  the  position  of  a  maritime  iadustry. 
Thus  both  nations  possessed  grievances  which  the  mis- 
chievous or  the  partisan  could  readUy  seize  upon  and  divert 
to  his  own  purpose.  Spain  was  loud  in  her  denunciations 
against  the  nefarious  practices  of  British  vessels  in  her 
waters,  and  stanchly  upheld  the  conduct  of  her  Guarda 
Costas.  In  England  equally  loud  were  the  complaints 
against  the  right  of  search  by  Spain,  against  the  inhuman 
treatment  of  English  prisoners  immured  in  Spanish  dun- 
geons, and  against  the  harsh  restrictions  put  upon  trade 
with  America.  These  murmurs  were  all  the  more  inflamed 
by  quarrels  respecting  the  right  of  cutting  logwood  in 
Campeachy  Bay,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  new  settlement 
established  by  England  in  North  America,  and  named  in 
honour  of  her  King  Georgia. 

The  question  came  before  Parliament.  The  Opposition, 
enchanted  at  finding  so  excellent  an  occasion  of  worrying 
Walpole,  warmly  sided  with  all  who  arraigned  the  conduct 
of  Spain.  "  Our  countrymen  in  chains !  and  slaves  to 
Spaniards  ! "  was  the  party  cry  of  those  whom  Pulteney 
and  "Wyndham  led.  Petitions  were  presented  to  the  House 
inveighing  against  the  seizures  and  depredations  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  praying  for  redress.  A  warm  debate 
ensued.  The  note  struck  by  the  Opposition  was  for 
vengeance.  "  Our  countrymen  in  chains  !  and  slaves  to 
Spaniards  !  "  cried  Alderman  Willmot,  a  devoted  follower 
of  Wyndham.     "  Is  not  this  enough  to  fire  the  coldest  ? 
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Is  not  this  enough  to  rouse  all  the  vengeance  of  national 
resentment  ?  And  shall  we  sit  here  debating  about  words 
and  forms,  while  the  sufferings  of  our  countrymen  call 
loudly  for  redress?  " 

The  reply  of  Walpole  was  that  of  a  statesman.  He 
admitted  that  the  Spanish  Guarda  Costas  had  been  guilty 
of  many  outrages  upon  British  subjects,  but  he  hoped 
that  they  still  might  be  atoned  for  by  a  full  and  friendly 
compensation.  He  assured  the  House  that  the  Government 
would  at  once  put  itself  into  communication  with  the  Court 
at  Madrid,  and  demand  redress.  He  begged  that  members 
of  the  Opposition  would  keep  a  guard  over  their  words,  and 
not  inflame  the  country  by  denunciations  against  the  right 
of  search  which  Spain  had  so  long  exercised,  and  which 
she  now  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  abandon,  or  by  other 
hasty  proceedings  render  the  preservation  of  peace  a 
matter  of  great  diflB.eulty.  He  was  as  jealous  of  the  honour 
of  his  country  as  any  Englishman,  but  it  was  his  opinion 
that  recourse  should  not  be  had  to  arms  whilst  a  prospect 
remained  of  obtaiuing  their  ends  by  the  suggestions  and 
remonstrances  of  diplomacy. 

"  It  is,  without  doubt,"  he  said,  "  a  very  popular  way  of 
arguing,  to  talk  highly  of  the  honour,  the  courage,  and  the 
superior  power  of  this  nation ;  and,  I  believe,  I  have  as  good 
an  opinion  of  the  honour,  corn-age,  and  power  of  this  nation 
as  any  man  can,  or  ought  to,  have ;  but  other  nations  must 
be  supposed  to  have  honour  as  well  as  we,  and  all  nations 
generally  have  a  great  opinion  of  their  courage  and  power. 
If  we  should  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  Spain,  we  might 
in  all  probability  have  the  advantage ;  but  victory  and 
success  do  not  always  attend  upon  that  side  which  seems 
to  be  the  most  powerful.     Therefore  an  open  rupture,  or 
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declared  war,  between  two  potent  nations  must  always  be 
allowed  to  be  an  aflfair  of  the  utmost  importance  to  both ; 
and  as  this  may  be  tbe  consequence  of  our  present  delibera- 
tions, we  ought  to  proceed  with  great  coolness  and  with 
the  utmost  caution." 

Then,  dealing  with  an  accusation  hurled  against  him 
by  "Wyndham  that  his  advocacy  of  peace  was  entirely  due 
to  selfish  and  interested  motives — not  peace  for  the  good  of 
the  country,  but  peace  for  the  stability  of  his  own  adminis- 
tration— he  argued  that  war,  instead  of  being  unfavour- 
able to  a  Cabinet  alleged  to  be  culpable  and  incapable, 
would,  on  the  contrary,  be  beneficial.  "  I  have  always," 
he  said,*  "  disregarded  a  popularity  that  was  not  acquired 
by  a  hearty  zeal  for  the  public  interest;  and  I  have  been 
long  enough  in  this  House  to  see  that  the  most  steady 
opposers  of  popularity  founded  upon  any  other  views  have 
lived  to  receive  the  thanks  of  their  country  for  that  oppo- 
sition. For  my  part,  I  never  could  see  any  cause,  either 
from  reason  or  my  own  experience,  to  imagine  that  a 
minister  is  not  as  safe  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace. 
Nay,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  reason  alone,  it  is  the  interest 
of  a  minister,  conscious  of  any  mismanagement,  that  there 
should  be  a  war,  because  by  a  war  the  eyes  of  the  public 
are  diverted  from  examining  into  his  conduct;  nor  is  he 
accountable  for  the  bad  success  of  a  war,  as  he  is  for  that 
of  an  administration."  This  judicious  and  temperate  speech 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  House,  and  was  the  means  of 
rejecting  an  indiscreet  motion  proposed  by  Pulteney,  that 
the  correspondence  on  the  subject  between  the  Government 
and  the  Court  of  Madrid  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

Yet  the  feeling  of  the  country  was  in  favour  of  aggres- 

*  "Pari,  ffiat.,"  vol.  x.,  May  12,  1738. 
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sive  measures.  A  distinguished  modem  statesman  has  said 
that  the  English  are  the  most  enthusiastic  of  all  nations 
when  once  their  sympathies  are  excited ;  at  such  a  moment 
admonition,  the  conclusions  of  logic,  consistency,  even 
justice  itself,  are  disregarded  in  the  pursuit  of  a  cause, 
however  mischievous  or  intemperate,  which  strikes  home 
to  the  heart  of  the  people.  The  conduct  of  Spain  had 
aroused  one  of  these  dangerous  ebullitions  of  national 
feeling.  With  that  perverse  one-sidedness  which  is  the 
very  soul  of  i)rejudice,  men  declined  to  examiae  into  the 
wrongs  of  Spain — her  commerce  crippled,  her  revenue 
diminished,  an  organized  system  of  smuggling  environing 
her  coasts — it  was  only  the  injury  done  by  Spain  to 
England,  and  not  the  injury  done  by  England  to  Spain, 
that  created  indignation  and  excited  sympathy.  A  com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
inquire  into  the  grievances  complained  of  by  British 
merchants.  Sailors,  traders,  spies,  pirates  flocked  down 
to  Westminster  to  teU  their  tale,  and  add  to  the  already 
well-circulated  list  of  Spanish  atrocities.  English  sailors 
captured  by  the  Spaniards  had  been  ironed,  had  been 
mutilated,  had  been  forced  to  work  in  the  dockyards  or 
in  the  fortifications,  had  been  deprived  of  nourishment, 
had  been  confined  in  loathsome  dungeons,  had  been  left 
to  perish  amid  the  stench  and  vermin  of  neglect  and 
overcrowding.  Such  were  the  stories  told  by  witnesses 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  re-echoed  in  the 
pamphlets  and  lampoons  that  flooded  the  country. 

The  name  of  one  individual — the  Titus  Gates  of  the 
occasion — has  been  preserved  by  history  on  account  of  his 
tale  of  suffering,  patriotism,  and  resignation.  Some  years 
before  a  man  called  Jenkins,  the  captain  of  a  ti'ading  vessel. 
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had  been  boarded  in  the  Spanish  seas  by  a  Guarda  Costa, 
and  both  he  and  his  crew  subjected  to  much  indignity. 
According  to  his  statement,  his  men  were  put  to  torture,  he 
himself  was  strung  up  three  times  to  the  yard-arm,  then, 
more  dead  than  alive,  he  was  hauled  down,  one  of  his  ears 
was  cut  off,  and  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  England  and 
show  it  to  the  King.  His  story  had  made  no  sensation 
when  he  repeated  it  on  his  arrival,  but  now  the  Opposition 
felt  the  fuU  value  of  being  able  to  lay  hands  on  such  a 
witness.  Jenkins  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
and  examined.  He  told  his  sad  tale,  he  displayed  his  severed 
ear,  which  he  carried  about  with  him  wrapped  in  cotton, 
and  he  repeated  the  statement  of  the  Spanish  captaia,  that 
if  the  King  of  England  had  been  present  on  the  occasion 
his  Majesty  would  have  undergone  the  same  punishment. 
The  audience  listened  to  him  with  suppressed  fury  and 
indignation,  as  in  former  times  they  had  listened  to  Titus 
Gates;  then  it  was  the  Papists  that  roused  the  hostile 
sympathies  of  the  English,  now  it  was  the  Spaniards. 

Full  of  an  admiring  pity  for  the  mutilated  seaman,  a 
member  innocently  asked  Jenkins  what  were  his  thoughts 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  power  of  such  a  barbarian. 
"  I  recommended  my  soul  to  God,"  answered  the  hero, 
"  and  my  cause  to  my  country."  It  was  just  the  theatrical 
reply  for  the  occasion.  The  story  of  Jenkins  passed  through 
the  country  like  wildfire;  it  was  printed  with  suitable 
exaggerations ;  it  was  turned  into  a  ballad — not  a  villager 
but  heard  of  it  in  the  taproom,  not  a  town  idler  but 
listened  to  it  sung  at  the  corner  of  the  streets.  Pope  has 
immortalised  the  event  in  verse  : 

"  The  Spaniards  own  they  did  a  waggish  thing, 
A^Tio  crept  our  ears  and  sent  them  to  the  King.'' 

z  2 
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"  We  have  no  need  of  allies  to  enable  us  to  command 
justice,"  cried  Pulteney ;  "the  story  of  Jenkins  will  raise 
volunteers."  Contemporary  gossip,  however,  hints  that 
Jenkins  lost  one  of  his  ears  in  the  pillory,  and  not  by  the 
knife  of  a  Guarda  Costa  captain.  Burke  labels  the  whole 
story  as  "The  Fable  of  Jenkins'  Ears." 

Nor  had  "Walpole  only  to  contend  with  the  excitement 
raging  throughout  the  country.  He  was  beset  on  all  sides 
by  difficulties.  The  Spanish  envoy,  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 
otherwise  known  as  Don  Thomas  Geraldino,  detested  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  was  hand  in  glove  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition.  Not  a  dispatch  passed  between  "White- 
hall and  Madrid  but  was  revealed  to  Pulteney  or  to 
Wyndham.  The  envoy  assured  everybody  he  met  that 
the  negotiations  carried  on  by  the  English  Cabinet  were 
worthless — that  Spain  would  decline  all  terms,  and  that 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  withdraw  from  her  colonial 
rights  and  privileges.  Indeed,  so  unbecoming  was  the 
conduct  of  Geraldiao  that  a  formal  remonstrance  was  made 
against  it  by  Walpole  to  the  Court  of  Madrid.  The  envoy, 
however,  when  called  upon  to  vindicate  himself  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  replied  that  the  views  of  Walpole, 
though  apparently  pacific,  were  yet  inconsistent  with  the 
security  of  the  Spanish  trade  and  every  maxim  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  and  that  Spain  could  not  be  better 
served  than  by  encouraging  the  discontents  and  divisions 
in  England.  His  answer  was  considered  satisfactory  at 
Madrid,  and  the  envoy  was  continued  in  his  post. 

Unhappily,  Geraldino  found  ample  opportunities  for  the 
employment  of  his  malicious  diplomacy.  Divisions  had 
sprung  up  afresh  in  the  Cabinet.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle — 
the  meanest,  falsest,  and  most  traitorous  minister  that  ever 
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held  the  seals — saw  his  opportunity  to  outbid  his  colleague. 
It  was  his  custom  to  desert  and  deceive  his  friends.  When 
Stanhope  had  been  in  power  Newcastle  was  his  colleague 
stanch  and  true,  biit  the  moment  the  star  of  "Walpole 
was  in  the  ascendant  his  Grace,  with  charming  impar- 
tiality, left  Stanhope,  and  threw  in  his  fortunes  with  those 
of  "Walpole.  "His  name  is  perfidy,"  said  Sir  Eobert. 
"  He  is  a  very  great  liar,"  pithily  exclaimed  Chesterfield. 
"  He  has  not  brains  enough  to  be  chamberlain  in  a  little 
German  Court,"  said  George  the  Second.  Still  Newcastle, 
feeble  and  incompetent  as  he  was,  knew  the  value  of  his 
rank,  his  wealth,  and  the  votes  at  his  command  in  the  Lower 
House.  Though  utterly  unfit  for  office,  with  no  capacity 
for  business,  a  wretched  speaker,  and  endowed  with  an 
intellect  that  confused  every  subject  it  attempted  to  grasp, 
he  loved  power  as  selfishly  and  as  tenaciously  as  did 
Walpole.  He  saw  that  the  policy  of  Walpole  was  not 
approved  of  by  the  country.  He  knew  that  the  Kiug 
was  in  favour  of  war.  He  was  on  good  terms  with  several 
of  the  Opposition.  Why  should  he  not  intrigue  to  oust 
Walpole  from  power,  and  seize  himself  the  reins  of 
government?  He  put  his  sly  designs  into  execution. 
He  became  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Cabinet.  He  flattered 
the  military  spirit  of  the  King.  He  agreed  with  the  views 
of  Pulteney  and  Wyndham.  He  wrote  angry  instructions 
to  the  English  minister  in  Spain,  which  it  required  aU  the 
tact  of  Walpole  to  alter  and  modify.  He  was  a  continual 
thorn  in  the  side  of  his  chief,  yet  Walpole  at  the  present 
crisis  dared  not  dismiss  Newcastle,  as  he  had  dismissed 
Carteret,  and  Townshend,  and  Chesterfield. 

Still   to    Walpole    the   course  he    should   pursue    was 
perfectly  clear.     Though  he  was  hampered  by  a  divided 
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Cabinet,  by  a  keenly  hostile  Opposition,  by  the  views  of 
a  lukewarm  sovereign,  and  by  an  embarrassing  agitation 
throughout  the  country,  he  would  throw  all  the  weight 
of  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  peace.  He  was  assured 
in  his  own  mind  that  to  make  war  upon  Spain  was  a  false 
and  suicidal  policy.  None  of  the  grievances  complained  of 
justified  a  resort  to  arms  for  their  redress.  In  the  dispute 
between  the  two  countries  the  tact  and  temper  of  the 
diplomatist  were  required,  not  the  blood  and  iron  of  the 
soldier.  He  hoped  that  England  would  be  moderate  in 
her  demands,  mindful  of  the  provocation  she  had  given, 
and  that  Spain,  remembering  the  outrage  she  had  com- 
mitted, would  accede  to  what  was  desired.  At  all  events, 
he  would  first  endeavour  to  attain  his  ends  by  pacific 
means.  Still,  should  England  be  resolved  upon  war  and 
decline  to  be  satisfied  with  nought  else  than  a  raid  upon 
the  Spaniard,  his  Grace  of  Newcastle  might  find  that  there 
was  one  in  the  Cabinet  besides  himself  perfectly  ready  to 
preserve  power  by  an  acquiescence  in  a  nation's  wish. 
Walpole  felt  sure  that  a  pacific  policy  was  the  one  course 
that  should  be  adopted  on  this  occasion  for  the  interests  of 
England,  but  if  the  question  was  ultimately  to  be  reduced 
to  a  choice  between  declaring  war  and  his  remaining  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  or  between  advocating  peace  and  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  seals  of  office,  unhesitatingly  he  would  prefer 
power  to  peace.  He  had  sacrificed  the  Excise  BUI,  though 
he  knew  it  to  be  a  wise  and  sound  measure,  to  the  selfish 
ends  of  office,  and,  if  necessary,  he  was  prepared  to  repeat 
his  conduct  upon  this  question  of  the  Spanish  depredations. 
To  enter  into  the  correspondence  that  passed  between 
Whitehall  and  Madrid,  and  the  resolutions  and  amend- 
ments moved  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  concerning  the 
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aggressions  of  Spain,  are  foreign  to  my  purpose.  Sufl&ce 
it  to  say  that,  after  much  debate  and  frequent  dispatches 
to  Benjamin  Keene,  the  English  ambassador  at  Madrid,  a 
Convention  was  concluded  between  the  two  countries.  It 
was  agreed  that  Spain,  as  a  compensation  for  the  damages 
sustained  to  English  commerce  by  the  conduct  of  her 
Guarda  Costas,  should  pay  England,  after  certain  deduc- 
tions due  from  England  to  Spain,  the  sum  of  £95,000  ;  that 
plenipotentiaries  from  both  countries  should  meet  shortly  at 
Madrid  to  regulate  the  pretensions  of  the  two  kingdoms  as  to 
the  rights  of  trade  and  the  Hmits  of  Carolina  and  Florida ; 
that  eight  months  should  be  allowed  the  plenipotentiaries 
to  complete  their  proceedings,  and  that  during  that  interval 
no  progress  should  be  made  in  the  fortifications  of  either 
province.  On  the  Convention  being  signed  at  Madrid  it 
was  forwarded  to  London  and  laid  before  Parliament. 

No  sooner  were  its  clauses  examined  than  the  most  bitter 
criticisms  were  showered  upon  it  by  the  Opposition.  The 
indignation  of  the  country  had  been  directed  against  the 
claim  of  Spain  to  overhaul  British  ships,  but  in  the  Con- 
vention the  question — the  burning  question  of  the  hour — 
of  Eight  of  Search  had  been  carefully  avoided.  It  had 
been  desired  that  the  boundaries  of  Georgia  should  be 
clearly  defined,  and  that  the  disputes  with  regard  to  the 
right  of  cutting  logwood  in  Campeachy  Bay  should  be 
settled ;  yet  in  the  Convention  there  was  not  one  word 
about  the  Hmits  of  Georgia  or  the  timber  in  the  Bay. 
The  public  had  demanded  that  the  Spanish  captains  guilty 
of  cruelty  to  English  seamen  should  be  severely  punished, 
yet  the  Convention  was  silent  upon  the  subject. 

In  both  Houses  member  after  member  rose  up  to 
denounce    the    measure.     In   the   Lords   it  was   bitterly 
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attacked  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  deserted  from 
the  Ministerial  ranks,  and  by   Chesterfield  and  Carteret, 
The   chief    speakers  against  it  in  the    Commons    were 
the  more  prominent  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  but  it  is 
admitted  that  on  this  occasion  the  laurels  of  debate  were 
won  by  Pitt — the  future  mighty  Chatham — then  rapidly 
rising   in  the  estimation  of  the  House.      "Is  this,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  any  longer  a  nation,  or  what  is  an  English 
Parliament,  if,  with  more  ships  in  your  harbours  than  in 
all  the  navies  of  Europe,  with  above  two  millions  of  people 
in  your  American  colonies,  you  will  bear  to  hear  of  the 
expediency  of  receiving  from  Spain  an  insecure,  unsatis- 
factory, and  dishonourable  Convention?   ....   I  think 
from  my  soul  this  Convention  is  nothing  but  a  stipulation 
for  national  ignominy ;  an  illusory  expedient  to  baffie  the 
resentment  of  the  nation ;  a  truce  without  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  Spain ;  on  the  part  of  England  a 
suspension  as  to  Georgia  of  the  first  law  of  nature,  self- 
preservation  and  self-defence;  a  surrender  of  the  rights 
and  trade  of  England  to  the  mercy  of  plenipotentiaries; 
9,nd   in   this   infinitely  highest   and   sacred  point,  future 
security,   not  only  iuadequate  but  directly  repugnant  to 
the  resolutions  of  Parliament  and  the  gracious  promise  of 
the  Throne.     The  complaints  of  your  despairing  merchants 
■^the  voice  of  England — has  condemned  it.     Be  the  guilt 
of  it  upon  the  head  of  the  adviser ;  God  forbid  that  this 
committee  should  share  the  guilt  by  approving  it !  " 

At  a  late  hour  Walpole  replied  upon  the  whole  debate. 
He  was  aware  that  the  Convention  was  not  a  definitive 
treaty,  but  in  his  oj)inion  it  laid  the  foundation  for  one. 
Severe  strictures  had  been  passed  upon  his  love  for  peace, 
uud  he  was  proud  to  feel  that  through  his  eff'orts  he  had, 
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he  hoped,  prevented  war  breaking  out  against  a  nation 
with  whom  it  was  our  greatest  interest  to  be  at  peace, 
especially  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  doubtful 
situation  of  Europe  left  us  little  hopes  of  assistance,  whilst 
giving  us  well-founded  fears  of  being  attacked  by  other 
powers.  After  the  concessions  already  made  by  the  Court 
at  Madrid  he  would  consider  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Spain  as  unjust,  impolitic,  and  dishonourable. 

"Admitting,  however,"  he  said,  "  that  the  Convention 
has  not  effectually  answered  the  expectations  of  the  House, 
should  it  not  be  considered  whether  the  declaration  of  war 
would  benefit  trade,  what  prospect  of  success  could  be 
reasonably  entertained,  and  particularly  whether  even  a 
successful  war  with  Spain  might  not  involve  us  in  a  very 
doubtful  and  expensive  war  with  other  powers?  These 
considerations  seem  never  once  to  have  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  are  adverse  to  the  question.  It  is 
laid  down  as  a  maxim  that  we  ought  immediately  to  enter 
into  a  war,  and  yet  nothing  is  allowed  for  the  uncertainty 
of  the  event,  for  the  interruption  of  commerce,  and  the 
prodigious  expense  with  which  it  would  be  attended.  But 
should  we  even  lay  aside  these  considerations,  are  we  to 
have  no  regard  to  common  justice,  to  those  treaties  the  ob- 
servance of  which  has  been  so  justly  contended  for  ?  These 
treaties  prohibit  all  trade  with  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
excepting  that  carried  on  by  the  annual  assiento  ship.  In 
contradiction,  then,  to  these  express  stipulations,  are  our 
ships  never  to  be  searched,  and  is  the  trade  to  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  open  to  every  interloper  ?  For  what  difference 
is  there  between  throwing  that  trade  open,  and  having  a 
liberty  not  only  of  approaching  their  coasts,  but  even  of 
hovering  on  them  as  long  as  we  please,  without  being 
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stopped  or  searched  ?  These  are  the  unjust  concessions 
which  the  advocates  of  a  war  require.  The  Convention,  on 
the  contrary,  stipulates  that  the  treaties  subsisting  between 
the  two  Crowns  should  be  the  rule  for  settling  disputes 
relating  to  trade.  We  are  therefore  in  no  danger  of 
suffering  from  the  Convention,  because  it  is  admitted  that 
all  we  ought  in  reason  to  claim  is  the  observance  of  those 
treaties." 

His  defence  was,  however,  coldly  received  by  the  House, 
and  approved  of  by  a  narrow  majority  of  only  28,  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  troops  of  adherents  who  usually  followed 
him  into  the  lobby  ! 

On  the  following  day  the  subject  was  again  renewed, 
and  again  when  the  House  was  divided  the  same  scanty 
following  endorsed  the  policy  of  the  First  Minister.  The 
Opposition  now  entered  into  a  plot  against  the  Govern- 
ment. Since  Walpole  was  rapidly  losing  his  influence  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  popularity  with  the 
country,  they  woidd  do  all  in  their  power  to  embarrass 
his  movements  and  blacken  his  reputation.  Save  a  few 
distinguished  exceptions  the  members  of  the  Opposition 
to  a  man  agreed  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  Chamber 
— they  would  have  no  part  in  passing  this  odious  Con- 
vention ;  they  would  leave  the  minister  alone  with  his 
brazen  and  venal  following,  and  they  would  show  the 
nation  that  by  their  disapproval  of  corruption  and  pusil- 
lanimity they  were  worthy  of  the  proud  name  of  Patriots. 

The  scheme  had  been  recommended  by  Bolingbroke,  and 
Wyndham,  with  all  his  dignity  of  manner  and  charm  of 
voice,  at  once  proceeded  to  put  it  into  execution.  Amid 
the  deepest  silence  he  rose  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the 
House.      He  hud  been  in  hopes  that  the   imanswerable 
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arguments  urged  in  the  debate  against  the  Convention 
would  have  prevailed  upon  gentlemen  to  have  for  once 
listened  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  for  once  to  have 
distinguished  themselves  from  being  a  faction  against  the 
liberties  and  properties  of  their  fellow-subjects.  He  had 
been  the  more  in  hopes  of  this  since  all  to  whom  he  had 
spoken  had  condemned  this  Convention.  Was  it  not 
strange  that  the  eloquence  of  one  man  should  have  so 
great  an  effect  within  the  walls  of  this  House,  and  the 
unanimous  voice  of  a  brave  suffering  people  out  of  doors 
should  have  so  little  ?  He  was  surprised  at  being  unable 
to  discern  one  argument  that  had  the  least  appearance 
of  reason  in  the  numerous  speeches  on  the  side  of  the 
Government  to  which  he  had  listened. 

"  This  must  proceed,"  he  said,  "  either  from  the  majority 
of  this  House  being  determined  by  arguments  that  we  have 
not  heard,  or  from  my  wanting  common  sense  to  compre- 
hend the  force  of  those  we  have  heard.  In  the  first  case  I 
think  I  cannot  with  honour  sit  in  an  assembly  which  is 
determined  by  motives  which  I  am  not  at  Liberty  to  men- 
tion, and  if  the  last  is  the  case  I  look  upon  myself  as  a 
very  unfit  person  to  serve  as  a  senator.  I  here.  Sir,  bid  a 
final  adieu  to  this  House.  Perhaps  when  another  Parlia- 
ment shall  succeed  I  may  be  again  at  liberty  to  serve  my 
country  in  the  same  capacity.  I  therefore  appeal,  Sir,  to 
a  future  free  uninfluenced  House  of  Commons.  Let  it  be 
the  judge  of  my  conduct  and  that  of  my  friends  on  this 
occasion.  Meantime  I  shall  conclude  with  doing  that 
duty  to  my  country  I  am  still  at  liberty  to  perform,  which 
is  to  pray  for  its  preservation.  May,  therefore,  that  Power 
which  has  so  often  and  so  visibly  interposed  in  behalf  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  this  nation  continue  its  care 
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over  us  at  this  worst  and  most  dangerous  juncture — whilst 
the  insolence  of  enemies  without,  and  the  influence  of 
corruption  within,  threaten  the  ruin  of  her  Constitution  !  " 
These  intemperate  words  stirred  up  fierce  indignation 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Ministerialists.  To  stigmatize  the 
majority  of  the  House  as  a  faction^  and  to  assert  that  its 
policy  was  maintained  by  corruption,  were  accusations  not 
lightly  to  be  dismissed.  Pelham  and  several  of  the  Cabinet 
urged  that  Wyndham  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower ;  but 
"Walpole,  with  his  usual  finesse,  knew  that  to  make  a  martyr 
of  the  man  was  precisely  the  object  he  desired,  and  the 
simplest  means  of  rendering  the  Opposition  popular  with 
the  country,  declined  to  fall  into  the  snare,  and  refused  the 
demands  of  his  angry  colleagues.  The  manner  in  which 
he  met  the  charges  of  his  opponent  was  very  happy, 
"  Sir,"  he  said,  with  a  fire  and  dignity  not  usual  to  him, 
"the  measures  which  the  gentleman  who  spoke  last  and 
his  friends  may  pursue  give  me  no  uneasiness.  The 
friends  of  the  nation  and  the  House  are  obliged  to  them 
for  pidling  off  the  mask,  by  making  this  public  declara- 
tion. We  can  be  upon  our  guard  against  open  rebellion, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  guard  against  secret  traitors.  The 
faction  I  speak  of  never  sat  in  this  House,  they  never 
joined  in  any  public  measure  of  the  Government  but  with 
a  view  to  distress  it,  and  serve  a  Popish  interest.  The 
gentleman  who  is  now  the  mouth  of  this  faction  was  looked 
upon  as  the  head  of  those  traitors  who,  twenty-five  years 
ao-o,  conspired  the  destruction  of  their  country,  and  of  the 
Eoyal  Family,  to  set  a  Popish  pretender  upon  the  throne. 
He  was  seized  by  the  vigilance  of  Government,  and  par- 
doned by  its  clemency ;  but  all  the  use  he  ungratefully 
made  of  that  clemency  has  been  to  qualify  himself  accord- 
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ing  to  law^  that  he  and  his  party  may,  some  time  or  other, 
have  an  opportunity  to  overthrow  all  law. 

"  I  am  only  afraid  that  they  will  not  be  so  good  as  their 
word,  and  that  they  wiU  return ;  for  I  remember  that,  in 
the  case  of  their  favourite  prelate,*  who  was  impeached  of 
treason,  the  same  gentleman  and  his  faction  made  the  same 
resolution.  They  then  went  off  like  traitors  as  they  were ; 
but  their  retreat  had  not  the  detestable  effect  they  expected 
and  wished,  and  therefore  they  returned.  Ever  since,  Sir, 
they  have  persevered  in  the  same  treasonable  intention  of 
serving  that  interest,  by  distressing  the  Government.  But 
I  hope  their  behaviour  will  unite  all  true  friends  of  the 
present  happy  establishment  of  the  Crown  in  his  Majesty's 
person  and  family  more  firmly  than  ever ;  and  that  the 
gentlemen  who,  with  good  intentions,  have  been  deluded 
into  the  like  measures  wUl  awaken  from  their  delusion,  since 
the  trumpet  of  rebellion  is  now  audaciously  sounded."  t 

No  counsel  could  be  more  ill-advised  than  that  which 
recommended  this  secession.  Had  the  Opposition  wished  to 
strengthen  Walpole,  and  restore  him  to  his  accustomed 
favour  with  the  nation,  it  could  not  have  adopted  a  better 
course.  An  individual  member  of  the  House  who  disap- 
proves of  the  policy  of  a  Government  can  side  with  the 
Opposition,  or  if  neither  party  pleases  him  he  may  remain 
neutral  and  independent  until  opportunity  or  conviction 
encourages  him  to  declare  his  views.  But  an  Opposition  is 
not  an  individual ;  it  is  the  representative  of  a  great  party 
bound  to  criticize  the  acts  of  the  Government,  to  frustrate 
injudicious  proceedings,  and  to  check  the  unconstitutional 
exercise  of  power.     For  an  Opposition  to  withdraw  its 

•  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Eochester. 
t   Gentleman's  Mrirjazine^  1739. 
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entire  strength  from  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  hour 
of  emergency  is  as  base  and  traitorous  as  the  desertion  of 
troops  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  because  they  dislike  their 
commander-in-chief. 

Wyndham,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  had  solemnly 
declared  that  the  Constitution  was  in  danger ;  why  then 
did  they  quit  their  posts  and  beUe  the  trust  reposed  in 
them  by  their  representatives  ?  They  had  said  that  the 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  faction ;  and  yet, 
in  order  to  make  that  faction  absolute,  and  to  leave  in 
its  unfettered  hands  the  entire  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  they  had  seceded !  "Was  ever  conduct 
more  weak  and  illogical  ?  They  had  charged  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown  with  corruption;  did  they  think 
bribes  would  be  less  freely  given,  and  consciences  become 
more  strict,  because  those  who  might  raise  disagreeable 
inquiries  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  Secret  Service  had 
retired  from  the  House  ?  Such  were  the  comments  passed 
upon  this  course  of  the  Opposition  throughout  the  country, 
and  by  very  few  was  it  vindicated  or  approved  of.  Indeed 
the  conduct  of  those  members — men  like  honest  Sir  John 
Barnard,  Lord  Polwarth,  and  Mr.  Plumer  of  Hertfordshire 
— who  had  refused  to  become  parties  to  this  desertion 
was  unanimously  applauded,  and  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
light  in  which  the  tactics  of  Pulteney  and  Wyndham  were 
regarded  by  friend  as  well  as  by  foe. 

Still  to  Bolingbroke  the  step  he  had  recommended  was 
wise,  and  he  saw  no  reason  to  repent  of  his  advice.  "  Of 
all  the  causes  of  your  present  public  misfortunes,"  he 
writes  to  "Wyndham,*  "  which  are  easy  to  be  traced,  a 
principal  one  is  this  :   The  "Whigs  have  always  looked  on 

*  "  Egremont  Papers,"  July  23,  1739.     Coxe. 
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the  Protestant  Succession,  and  the  Tories  on  the  Restoration 
of  the  Stuarts,  as  sure  means  to  throw  the  whole  power  of 
the  Government  into  the  hands  of  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
and  to  keep  it  there.  I  am  confident  the  latter  would  have 
found  themselves  deceived;  the  former  were  encouraged 
and  confirmed  by  the  weak  conduct  of  my  Lord  Oxford ; 
by  the  characters  of  the  late  and  present  King,  different 
indeed,  but  suited  to  their  purpose  ;  and  by  the  absurd 
behaviour  of  the  Tories,  which  no  experience  can  cure. 
Thus  party  has  become  faction,  distinguished  no  longer  by 
principle,  whatever  may  be  represented,  but  by  personal 
attachments.  Had  great  men  been  at  the  head  of  the 
ruling  faction  your  liberties  had  been  lost  without  a  chance 
to  save  them.  Their  characters  would  have  imposed,  aQd 
a  successful  administration  might  have  hindered  men  from 
seeing  the  invasions  made  on  liberty.  Walpole's  character 
could  impose  on  no  man.  All  the  power  and  all  the  wealth 
of  Britain  has  not  been  able  to  deck  him  out  with  a  little 
dignity,  nor  to  procure  him  common  respect.  A  narrow 
capacity,  good  as  far  as  it  extends,  but  confined  to  the 
lowest  and  worst  arts,  to  the  tricks  of  domestic  govern- 
ment, has  rendered  his  administration  one  of  the  wickedest 
and  weakest,  the  most  hateful,  and  the  most  contemptible 
that  our  nation  ever  saw ;  and  thus  many  chances  to  redeem 
yourselves  from  his  tyranny,  and  to  restore  good  govern- 
ment, have  been  created :  the  last,  that  which  I  hope  still 
subsists,  is  the  fairest  that  any  infatuated  minister  could 
give  against  himself.  His  mal-administration  appeared  so 
flagrant  that  faction  could  not  save  him  without  avowing 
faction.  You  pulled  off  the  mask ;  at  least  you  showed 
mankind  the  turpitude  of  this  proceeding,  and  you  appealed 
to  the  nation ;  for  your  secession  is  such  an  appeal,  or  it  is 
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the  most  pompous  nothing  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  To  go 
back  from  this  -would  be  to  admit  what  you  have  appealed 
against.  For  your  own  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  your 
country,  you  must  go  forward.  You  may  do  so  by  the 
strongest  and  most  irreproachable  measures;  you  may 
bring  the  dispute  to  fix  on  this  single  point,  the  personal 
interest  of  Walpole,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom.  If 
you  persist,  it  must  rest  there  at  last,  and  there  is  not  a  man 
of  spirit  left  in  Britain,  if  it  can  rest  there  long." 

To  Walpole,  however,  the  secession  was  a  great  cause  of 
satisfaction.  "  No  event  in  his  administration,"  he  said, 
"  had  ever  relieved  him  from  more  embarrassment."  Now 
it  was  in  his  power  to  be  of  service  to  the  country,  whereas 
before  whatever  measure  he  introduced  was  at  once  the 
signal  for  all  the  objections  and  the  obloquy  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. Accordingly  several  bills  were  brought  in  and 
carried,  conferring  much  benefit  upon  our  home  manufac- 
tures and  colonial  trade.  The  minister  was  also  permitted 
to  pass  the  Danish  subsidy,  by  which  England  agreed  to 
pay  annually  150,000  dollars  for  three  years  in  return  for 
a  promise  of  Denmark  to  hold  ready  6,000  men  for  our 
service  if  needed.  It  was  a  grant  always  regarded  in  a 
hostile  spirit  by  the  Opposition,  as  the  Danish  troops,  if 
required,  would  only  be  wanted  to  protect  the  small  castle 
of  Steinhorst,  bought  by  the  King  from  Holstein ;  conse- 
quently, whenever  the  question  of  subsidy  was  introduced, 
the  usual  charges  of  England  being  sacrificed  to  German 
interests  were  freely  raised,  and  made  the  occasion  of  various 
ad  captandum  attacks  upon  "Walpole.  With  the  addition  of 
this  burden  upon  the  estimates  the  session  of  1739  closed.* 

*  Coxe.     "  Parliamentary  History,"  vol.  X.    Gentleman's  Magazine,  17 SS-9.    Stan- 
hope's "  History  of  England,"  vol.  ii.  397—421. 
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During  the  recess  "Walpole  exercised  all  his  influence 
to  settle  the  Spanish  question  on  a  pacific  basis.  He  tried 
to  convert  the  King  to  his  views  ;  he  had  interviews  with 
several  of  the  Opposition,  and  he  combated  streuuousl}- 
with  those  in  his  own  Cabinet  who,  like  Newcastle  and 
Hardwicke,  were  in  favour  of  war.  But  now  a  new  com- 
plication arose.  Spain,  conscious  that  justice  was  on  her 
side,  and  that  she  was  the  aggrieved  party,  had  been  not 
a  little  angered  at  the  charges  made  against  her  by  the 
Opposition.  The  hot  blood  of  her  people  had  been  roused 
by  the  fierce  invectives  of  Pitt,  of  Pulteney,  and  of 
Wyndham.  Mobs  patrolled  through  the  different  Spanish 
towns  clamouring  for  vengeance  against  those  who  had 
insulted  their  country  by  calling  her  people  cowards,  spies, 
and  brutes.  From  Cadiz  to  St.  Sebastian,  from  Madiid  to 
Barcelona,  angry  murmurs  broke  out  against  the  arrogance 
of  England  in  presuming  to  dictate  terms  to  a  proud  race, 
whom  her  frauds  and  piracies  had  grossly  injured. 

What  right,  it  was  asked,  had  England  to  complain  ? 
If  the  Guarda  Costas  had  occasionally  exceeded  their  duty, 
had  not  British  merchantmen  been  guilty  of  committing 
the  grossest  abuses  upon  Spanish  commerce  ?  Had  English 
sailors  not  smuggled,  landed  additional  cargoes  to  which 
they  were  not  entitled,  and  in  various  ways  defrauded 
the  revenue?  The  secret  of  the  hostility  of  England 
towards  Spain  was  not  Spanish  cruelties,  but  that  the 
people  of  the  Peninsula  woidd  not  allow  British  vessels 
to  carry  on  a  contraband  trade.  Had  Parliament,  which 
made  such  loud  complaints  agaiast  Spain,  and  imputed 
crimes  to  her  which  had  never  been  proved,  forgotten 
the  just  pretensions  of  Spain  and  the  promises  of  his 
Britannic    Majesty  ?     Did    the   occupation   of    Gibraltar 
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and  of  Port  Mahon,  continued  for  so  many  years,  give 
less  grounds  for  complaint  to  Spain  than  tlie  pretended 
losses  of  English  merchants?  Were  the  damages  which 
British  vessels  had  suffered  greater  than  those  caused 
by  such  usurpation  ?  Could  there  ever  be  a  solid  and 
durable  peace  between  England  and  Spain  whilst  Gibraltar 
and  Port  Mahon  remained  under  British  dominion  ?  If 
the  new  colony  of  Georgia  were  allowed  to  subsist 
could  Elorida  continue  in  safety?  If  England  were 
anxious  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Spain,  let  her  yield 
as  well  as  demand.  Let  her  restore  Gibraltar  and  Port 
Mahon,  demolish  Georgia  and  annul  the  Assiento  treaty, 
then  Spain  in  her  turn  might  be  disposed  to  yield  to 
England  a  free  navigation  to  and  from  her  colonies,  under 
proper  precautions  and  certain  pecuniary  advantages.  But 
England  must  not  expect  to  obtain  everything  and  give 
nothing.  Thus  spoke  the  haughty  Spaniard,  and  his 
words  found  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  every  true  son  of 
the  Peninsula.* 

Another  cause  had  also  tended  to  increase  this  irritation 
against  England.  "Whilst  carrying  on  his  negotiations 
with  Spain  "Walpole,  though  in  favour  of  a  pacific  policy, 
had  yet  showed  that  he  was  prepared  for  war.  He  had 
dispatched  a  squadron  of  ten  ships  of  the  Une  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Single  vessels  had  been  ordered  off  to 
the  West  Indies.  Merchants  had  been  provided  with 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.  Troops  had  been  sent  to 
fortify  Georgia.  These  demonstrations  of  hostility  had  not 
tended  to  allay  the  Spanish  feeling  against  England. 
And  hence  it  was  that,  when  Walpole,  on  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  set  himself  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

*  "  Walpole  Papers."     "  Papers  from  Spain,"  by  Keene.     Coxe. 
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the  Convention,  he  was  met  with  obstacles  which  had  not 
before  arisen.  The  Crown  of  Spain  had  brought  in  a 
claim  against  the  South  Sea  Company  for  the  sum  of 
£68,000  with  respect  to  the  Assiento  contract.  The 
Spanish  ministers,  aware  that  they  had  the  support  of  theii- 
nation,  now  demanded  that  sum  from  the  Company  on  pain 
of  seizing  its  effects,  and  suspending  the  Assiento  for 
negroes.  The  British  Admiral  was  also  requested  to  with- 
draw his  squadron  from  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  King  of 
Spain  declined  to  discuss  any  proposals  so  long  as  such  a 
scourge  hung  over  him.  Nor  would  the  Court  at  Madrid 
enter  into  further  negotiations  with  the  English  Government 
unless  the  Eight  of  Search  by  Spain  was  fully  recognised. 

In  the  face  of  these  demands  Walpole  felt  himself 
powerless  to  adopt  the  pacific  tone  he  desired.  As  Spain, 
angered  and  irritable,  was  ready  to  appeal  to  arms,  so 
England  hotly  reciprocated  the  feeling.  Both  countries 
desired  war.  Englishmen  burned  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  their  sailors,  and  sweep  the  Guarda  Costas  from  off  the 
face  of  the  seas.  "Whilst  the  Spaniards  were  determined 
to  wipe  out  with  blood  the  insults  that  had  been  passed 
upon  their  conduct  in  the  defence  of  their  commerce.  A 
compromise  was  now  out  of  the  question.  Keene  was 
ordered  to  inform  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty  that  England 
insisted  upon  an  absolute  renunciation  of  the  Eight  of 
Search  by  Spain ;  that  she  demanded  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  fixed  by  the  Convention,  and  an  express 
acknowledgment  of  her  claims  in  North  America.  Spain 
declined  to  accede  to  these  requests,  and  war  was  declared 
by  England,  Oct.  19,  1739.  And  now  at  home  all  was 
national  rejoicing — bells  were  rung  merrily,  fires  were 
lighted,  banquets  were  held,  every  one  anticipated  an  easy 

A  A  2 
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victory,  and  that  the  wealthy  Spanish  colonies  would  soon 
be  annexed  to  the  British  Empire.  "  They  may  ring  the 
bells  now,"  said  Walpole,  with  his  usual  clearness  of  fore- 
sight; "before  long  they  wUl  be  wriagiag  their  hands." 

Thus  began  the  unjust  war  between  Spain  and  England 
which  was  carried  on  for  nine  years,  and  then  concluded 
without  the  one  object — the  Eight  of  Search — which  occa- 
sioned hostilities  being  settled.  In  examining  the  con- 
duct of  both  "Walpole  and  the  Opposition,  it  is  impossible 
to  acquit  either  of  gross  malpractices.  The  Opposition 
hounded  on  the  nation  to  a  war  for  their  own  selfish  ends, 
whilst  Walpole,  likewise  for  his  own  selfish  ends,  refused, 
to  discountenance  the  agitation.  None  knew  better  than 
Walpole  that  Spain  was  in  the  right,  that  what  she  had  done 
had  been  permitted  her  by  treaties,  and  that  the  grievances 
complained  of  on  both  sides  were  not  in  themselves  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  justify  the  terrible  alternative  of  war.  None 
knew  better  than  he  that  England  in  her  diplomatic  alter- 
cations with  Spain  had  only  regarded  the  dispute  from  one 
prejudiced  point  of  view ;  had  given  credence  to  all  stories 
of  Spanish  cruelty  and  Spanish  inspection,  whilst  disregard- 
ing all  accounts  of  the  illicit  dealings  of  British  traders. 
None  knew  better  than  he  that  the  war  into  which  Spain 
had  been  forced  was  unjust,  cruel,  and  unnecessary. 

Yet  to  save  his  cherished  power  he  had  not  manfully 
resisted  the  hasty  illogical  passion  of  the  country.  He 
saw  that  the  King  was  in  favour  of  hostilities  ;  that  his 
Cabinet  was  divided,  and  encouraged  the  martial  spirit  of 
the  sovereign ;  and  that  the  people,  only  listening  to  half 
the  truth,  were  eager  for  a  crusade  against  Spain.  To  set 
his  voice,  though  he  knew  it  spoke  correctly,  against  so 
overwhelming  an  unanimity  of  opinion  would  be  to  place 
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his  power  in  jeopardy,  and  to  give  up  what  was  dearer  to 
him  than  life  itself.  Had  he  been  as  patriotic  and  con- 
scientious as  he  was  ambitious  and  astute,  he  would  have 
laid  his  views  before  his  sovereign  and  the  Parliament. 
He  would  have  openly  stated  that  a  war  with  Spain  was  a 
most  unjustifiable  proceeding,  and  warranted  by  no  past 
acts.  That  such  a  war  would  leave  England  isolated,  would 
offer  every  opportunity  for  the  intrigues  of  France,  and 
would  recoil  upon  the  aggressors.  That  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  affairs  he  would  oppose  all  attempts 
to  settle  the  disputes  by  hostilities,  and  that  if  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  country  to  enter  upon  this  fatal  course,  he 
would  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  consequences, 
but  tender  his  resignation.*  Had  he  so  acted  he  would 
have  played  the  part  not  only  of  a  great  minister,  but  of  a 
noble  and  honourable  man.  He  preferred,  however,  the 
pomp  and  dignity  of  power  to  the  dictates  of  honour,  and 
in  a  few  brief  months  he  was  to  reap  the  reward  of  his 
interested  and  servile  policy. 

No  sounder  judgment  has  been  passed  upon  the  conduct 
of  Walpole,  and  of  the  Opposition  at  this  time,  than  is 
contained  in  the  following  remarks  of  Burke.  "  I  observed 
one  fault  in  his  general  proceeding,"  wi'ites  t  the  great 
orator,  speaking  of  the  Prime  Minister,  "he  never  man- 
fully put  forward  the  entire  strength  of  his  cause.  He 
temporised ;  he  managed ;  and,  adopting  very  nearly  the 
sentiments  of  his  adversaries,  he  opposed  their  inferences. 
This,  for  a  political  commander,  is  the  choice  of  a  weak 

*  I  cannot  credit  the  statement  of  Horace  Walpole  that  hia  hrolher  did  resign, 
but  that  the  King  refused  to  accept  the  offer.  When  the  whole  history  of  a  career 
is  at  variance  with  an  interested  and  unsupported  assertion,  one  is  justified  in  reject- 
ing such  evidence. 

t  "Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace,"  p.  23. 
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post.  His  adversaries  had  the  better  of  the  argument,  as 
he  handled  it,  not  as  the  reason  and  justice  of  his  cause 
enabled  him  to  manage  it.  I  say  this,  after  having  seen, 
and  with  some  care  examined,  the  original  documents 
concerning  certain  important  transactions  of  those  times. 
They  perfectly  satisfied  me  of  the  extreme  injustice  of  that 
war,  and  of  the  falsehood  of  the  colours  which,  to  his  own 
ruin,  and  guided  hy  a  mistaken  policy,  he  suffered  to  be 
dauhed  over  that  measure.  Some  years  after  it  was  my 
fortune  to  converse  with  many  of  the  principal  actors 
against  that  minister,  and  with  those  who  principally 
excited  that  clamour.  None  of  them,  no  not  one,  did  in 
the  least  defend  the  measure,  or  attempt  to  justify  their 
conduct,  which  they  as  freely  condemned  as  they  would  have 
done  in  commenting  upon  any  proceeding  in  history  in  which 
they  were  totally  unconcerned.  Thus  it  will  be.  They  who 
stir  up  the  people  to  improper  desires,  whether  of  peace  or 
war,  will  be  condemned  by  themselves.  They  who  weakly 
yield  to  them  will  be  condemned  by  History." 


CHAPTEE  XI. 
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War  had  been  declared,  and  the  GoTernment  proceeded  at 
once  to  assume  the  aggressive.  The  squadron  of  Admiral 
Haddock  in  the  Mediterranean  was  reinforced.  A  power- 
ful fleet  was  dispatched  to  the  "West  Indies.  The  vessels 
on  the  home  station  were  ordered  into  the  Channel. 
Horace  Walpole,  the  brother  of  the  minister,  was  at  the 
Hague,  demanding  the  auxiliary  troops  stipulated  in  case 
of  hostilities.  Men  were  being  quickly  enlisted  to  com- 
plete the  full  strength  of  the  English  regiments  at  the 
different  depots.  An  additional  force  of  marines  was 
raised.  At  all  the  ports  and  throughout  the  different 
market  towns  the  agents  of  the  Admiralty  were  busy 
impressing  men  into  the  navy.  English  merchants  were 
rapidly  equipping  privateers,  and  arming  their  trading 
vessels,  for  the  protection  of  their  commerce.  Everywhere 
activity  and  preparation  were  visible. 

The  assumption  of  hostilities,  and  the  grave  issues  now 
involved,  rendered  it  necessary  that  Parliament  should  meet 
earlier  than  usual.  On  the  15th  of  November  the  Houses 
assembled.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne  the  King  ex- 
plained the  reason  why  he  had  called  together  his  faithful 
peers  and  commons,  he  referred  to  the  augmentation  of  his 
forces  by  sea  and  land,  but  expressed  his  apprehension  that 
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the  "  heats  and  animosities  "  which  had  been  industriously 
fomented  throughout  the  country  had  greatly  encouraged 
Spain  in  the  course  she  had  pursued,  and  concluded  by 
recommending  union  amongst  all  parties,  and  thus  "  con- 
vincing those  who  mean  the  subversion  of  the  present 
establishment  that  this  nation  was  determined  and  able  both 
to  vindicate  its  injured  honour  and  to  defend  itself  against 
all  its  open  and  secret  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad." 

After  the  address  had  been  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Pulteney  rose  up,  not  so  much  to  criticize  the 
King's  speech  as  to  vindicate  the  return  of  the  Seceders  to 
their  seats.  He  said  that  those  who  had  acted  with  him 
had  thought  it  incumbent  upon  themselves,  in  order  to  clear 
their  characters  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  to  discontinue 
their  attendance  from  an  assembly  where  a  majority  was 
resolved  to  sanction  measures  involving  the  disgrace  of  the 
King  and  the  country.  Fortunately  for  himself,  and  for 
those  for  whom  he  spoke,  no  vindication  of  their  conduct 
was  now  necessary — such  conduct  having  been  fully  justified 
by  the  recent  declaration  of  hostilities  against  Spain,  since 
every  statement  in  that  declaration  had  previously  been 
brought  forward  by  all  who  last  session  had  opposed  the 
Convention. 

"  There  is  not  an  assertion  maintained  in  it,"  said  he, 
alluding  to  the  declaration  of  war,  "  that  was  not,  almost 
in  the  same  words,  insisted  upon  by  those  who  opposed 
the  Convention.  Since  that  time  there  has  not  one 
event  happened  that  was  not  then  foreseen  and  fore- 
told. But  give  me  leave  to  say.  Sir,  that  though  the  treat- 
ment which  we  have  since  received  from  the  Court  of 
Spain  ma)"  have  swelled  the  account,  yet  it  has  furnished 
us   with   no   new   reasons   for   declaring   war;    the   same 
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provocations  have  only  been  repeated,  and  nothing  but 
longer  patience  has  added  to  the  justice  of  our  cause. 
The  same  violation  of  treaties,  the  same  instances  of  in- 
justice and  barbarity,  the  same  disregard  to  the  law  of 
nations,  which  are  laid  down  as  the  reasons  of  this  declara- 
tion, were  then  too  flagrant  to  be  denied  and  too  contemp- 
tuous to  be  borne.  ISTor  can  any  one  reason  be  alleged  for 
justifying  our  going  to  war  now  that  was  not  of  equal  force 
before  the  Convention."  He  then  proposed  that  in  carry- 
ing on  the  war,  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies 
should  be  attacked,  and  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  give  up  the  conquests  that  might  be 
gained.  In  conclusion  he  regretted  that  any  reference  had 
been  made  by  his  Majesty  to  "heats  and  animosities," 
and  recommended  his  supporters  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
remark. 

On  Pulteney  resuming  his  seat,  Walpole  rose  up  to  reply. 
"  After  what  passed  last  session,"  he  began,  "  and  after  the 
repeated  declarations  of  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  and  his  friends,  I  little  expected  that  we  should 
have  this  session  been  again  favoured  with  their  company. 
I  am  always  pleased.  Sir,  when  I  see  gentlemen  in  the  way 
of  their  duty,  and  glad  that  these  gentlemen  have  returned 
to  theirs;  though,  to  say  the  truth,  I  was  in  no  great 
concern  lest  the  service  either  of  his  Majesty  or  the  nation 
shotild  suffer  by  their  absence.  I  believe  the  nation  is 
generally  sensible,  that  the  many  useful  and  popular  Acts 
which  passed  towards  the  end  of  last  session  were  greatly 
forwarded  and  facilitated  by  the  secession  of  these  gentle- 
men, and  if  they  are  returned  only  to  oppose  and  perplex, 
I  shall  not  at  all  be  sorry  if  they  secede  again. 

"  The  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last  said  that 
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they  took  this  step  because  he  and  his  friends  conceived 
that  measures  were  pursued  "which  tended  to  ruin  the 
honour  and  interest  of  this  nation,  and  that  they  have 
returned  to  their  duty  because  these  measures  are  now  at  an 
end.  Sir,  I  do  not  remember  any  one  step  which  was  taken 
in  the  whole  of  our  transactions  with  Spain  which  has  not 
been  fully  canvassed  in  Parliament,  and  as  fully  approved. 
The  Parliament  can  best  judge  what  is  fit  or  not  fit  to  be 
done,  and  while  I  have  the  honour  of  bearing  any  share 
in  the  administration  I  shall  think  myself  safe,  and  my 
actions  completely  justified  if  they  are,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, approved  by  a  British  Parliament.  The  stale 
argument  of  corruption  never  shall  have  any  weight  with 
me ;  it  has  been  the  common  refuge  of  the  disappoiuted 
and  disaffected  ever  siace  government  had  a  being  ;  and  it 
is  an  accusation  that,  like  all  other  charges,  though  un- 
supported by  proof,  if  advanced  against  the  best  and  most 
disinterested  administration,  and  pushed  with  a  becoming 
violence,  a  pretended  zeal  for  the  pubHc  good,  will  never 
fail  to  meet  applause  among  the  populace.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, believe  that  the  honourable  gentleman  and  his 
friends  have  found  any  reason  to  boast  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  their  secession  upon  the  minds  of  the  people, 
for  it  was  a  very  new  way  of  defending  the  interests  of 
their  constituents  to  desert  them  when  they  apprehended 
them  to  be  endangered.  I  should  not  have  touched  so 
much  upon  this  subject,  had  I  not  been  in  a  manner  called 
upon  to  do  it  by  what  fell  from  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  spoke  last.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  take  some  notice 
of  what  he  further  advanced. 

"The  declaration  of  war  against  Spain  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  consequence  which  the  King  again  and 
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again  informed  this  House  would  arise  from  the  Spaniards 
persisting  in  their  refusal  to  do  justice  to  his  injured  sub- 
jects ;  and  what  the  honourable  gentleman  has  said  upon 
that  head  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  that,  after  the 
Spaniards  had  absolutely  refused  to  do  that  justice,  his 
Majesty  proceeded  to  those  measures  which  he  had  then 
more  than  once  promised  to  take.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  should  so  far  distrust  the  royal 
assurances  as  rather  to  absent  himself  from  his  duty  as  a 
member  of  this  House,  than  put  any  confidence  in  his 
Majesty's  promise.  But  give  me  leave  to  say,  Sir,  that, 
from  the  well-known  character  of  his  Majesty,  this  declara- 
tion of  war  is  no  more  than  what  the  honourable  gentle- 
man and  his  friends  had  not  only  reason,  but  a  right,  to 
expect,  even  at  the  time  of  their  secession,  if  the  continued 
injustice  of  the  Court  of  Spain  should  make  it  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  arms.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  neither 
see  how  his  Majesty's  not  issuing  this  declaration  of  war, 
when  they  were  pleased  to  require  it,  was  a  good  reason 
for  their  running  from  their  duty,  nor  how  its  being 
issued  at  last  is  any  apology  for  their  return."  After  a 
few  observations  upon  Pulteney's  proposals,  the  address  was 
carried  without  a  division.* 

And  now  began  that  bitter  political  warfare  which  was 
to  know  no  truce  till  the  repulses  and  disappointments  of 
the  last  twenty  years  had  been  fully  avenged.  The  struggle 
was  unequal.  With  a  divided  and  intellectually  feeble 
Cabinet,  a  diminished  majority,  and  a  waning  popularity, 
Walpole  had  to  encounter  an  Opposition  in  accord  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  country,  and  consisting  of  some  of 
the  most  splendid  talents  of  the  time.     Arrayed  against  him 

*  Chandler,  quoted  from  Coxe. 
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in  the  Upper  House  were  Carteret,  Chesterfield,  Argyle, 
Bedford,  Gower,  Lonsdale,  Bathnrst,  Talbot,  and  Eomney. 
In  the  Lower  House  he  had  to  withstand  the  attacks  of 
Pulteney,  Wyndham,  Polwarth,  Pitt,  Barnard,  Shippen, 
Lyttleton,  Grenville,  Sandys,  and  Lord  Gage.  Every 
measure  introduced  by  the  minister  was  the  signal  for 
the  unanimous  dissent  of  the  Opposition.  The  orders  of 
the  enemy  were  to  harass  Walpole  on  all  sides,  thwart 
his  suggestions,  laud  his  opponents,  and  finally  drive  him, 
by  obloquy,  resistance,  and  compulsory  concessions,  into 
resignation. 

As  usual,  though  not  appearing  on  the  scene,  Boling- 
broke  was  the  Adviser-in-Chief  of  those  who  sat  in  front  of 
the  Treasury  Bench.  His  rage  against  Walpole  seemed  all 
the  fiercer  and  more  vindictive  now  that  a  definite  prospect 
was  held  out  of  his  rival  being  hurled  from  power. 

The  long  wished-for  moment  had  at  last  arrived  when 
he  who  had  successfully  supplanted  the  once  brilliant  St. 
John  was,  in  his  turn,  to  bite  the  dust  of  defeat,  and  know 
the  bitterness  of  a  foiled  ambition. 

"  You  must  mate  the  insolence,"  he  writes  to  Sir 
William  Wyndham,*  "and  stop,  at  least,  if  you  cannot 
jmnish^  the  treachery  of  Walpole.  I  scruple  not  to  use  the 
word  treachery,  for  he  is  a  changeling,  if  he  is  not  a  traitor 
to  Britain.  If  you  cannot  do  one  of  these,  you  are  undone. 
I  do  not  mean  as  a  party ;  that  consideration  is  too  low  for 
such  conjuncture,  but  as  a  nation.  I  do  not  see  your  state 
so  near  as  you  do,  but  have  the  mortification  to  hear  every 
man  I  see  express  contempt  for  a  country  they  have  been 
used  to  respect  and  even  to  fear.  I  have  been  asked,  many 
limes  within  this  month,   how  it  came  to  pass  that  we 

*  "Egremnnt  Pajiors,"  Nov.  1,  1739.     Coxe. 
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suffered  ourselves  to  be  insulted  and  pirated  upon  so  many- 
years  together  by  the  Spaniards;  and  to  be  bantered  all 
the  while  by  the  trifling  clauses  in  treaties,  made  by 
ministers  who  did  not  dare  at  that  time  to  make  a  single 
reprisal?  .  .  .  Has  France  borne  the  least  insult,  the  least 
invasion,  the  least  menace  from  the  Spaniards,  without 
opposition  or  reprisal  ?  Not  one  ;  and  yet  the  amity 
between  the  two  crowns  subsists  so  well  that  your 
ministers  seem  afraid  of  it.  From  these  instances,  and 
others,  men  argue,  unanswerably,  that  how  little  soever 
Walpole  may  think  it  for  his  interest  to  engage  in  a  war, 
he  might  have  reconciled,  some  years  ago,  his  interest  and 
that  of  his  country,  if  he  had  not  been  resolved  not  only  to 

postpone  the  latter  to  the  former,  but  to  give  it  up 

In  short,  I  should  afilict  and  tire  you  if  I  repeated  the 
twentieth  part  of  what  I  have  heard  on  this  subject.  I 
will  conclude,  therefore,  this  head  by  telling  you  what  I 
take  to  be  a  great  truth,  that  there  is  not  a  man  of  sense 
who  does  not  think  you  betrayed  by  a  minister  who  is,  on 
zvhat  motives  he  best  knows,  in  a  concert  with  your  adverse 
party,  and  who  does  not  rather  despise  than  pity  you 
for  bearing  it." 

"I  say  nothing  to  you  about  foreign  affairs,"  he  again 
writes  to  Wyndham;*  "what  I  could  say  about  them 
relatively  to  Britain  I  have  said  in  former  letters. 
Never  nation  was  so  bantered,  so  imposed  upon,  and  so 
lied  as  yours.  They  who  lied  so  impudently,  when  the 
Spanish  treaty  of  Vienna  was  made,  in  order  to  have  a  pre- 
tence for  arming  at  home,  and  keeping  foreign  troops  in 
pay,  may  lie  again  with  the  same  view,  and  the  same 
success ;  though  I  think  it  impossible  they  should  procure 

*  "  Egremont  Papers,"  Nov.  18,  1739.     Coxe. 
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any  better  informations  than  that  you  mention,  to  colour 
what  they  advance.  Nothing  can  be,  I  dare  say,  more 
foreign  to  the  present  politics  of  all  the  councils  of  Europe, 
except  those  of  his  Holiness,  or  perhaps  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  than  the  cause  of  the  Pretender ;  and  yet  this  trite 
expedient  may  be  again  employed.  Dan.  Pulteney  used 
to  say  that  the  Pretender  would  never  subdue  us,  but  his 

name  would If  you  cannot  save  your  country^  do  not 

drop  your  protest  against  the  men  and  the  measures  that 
ruin  it?'' 

"  I  have  seldom  known  a  cunning  man  an  honest  man," 
he  resumes  a  few  weeks  later,  on  the  same  subject,*  "  and 
as  seldom  a  wise  man  a  knave.  /  am  persuaded  that  our 
cunning  men  will  he  the  hubhles  of  their  cunning,  and  that  the 
measure,  so  full  of  good  purposes  as  they  pretend,  will 
serve  only  to  unmask  them  of  their  patriotism,  and  show 
the  true  visage  of  faction  that  lies  hehind  it.  But  be 
this  as  it  will,  if  the  Constitution  of  Britain  can  be 
saved,  and  the  weak  and  wicked  administration  altered, 
you  are  just  in  the  way  to  bring  this  about,  on  the 
principles  laid  down,  and  according  to  the  solemn  en- 
gagements taken  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago The 

British  constitution  of  government  is  at  a  great  crisis, 
which  must  turn  either  to  life  or  death.  The  disease 
cannot  be  long  borne.  God  knows  whether  the  remedies 
can.  "When  I  recall  to  my  mind  the  several  causes,  and 
the  gradual  progress  of  their  effects,  which  have  brought 
us  into  this  state,  I  am  ready  to  apply  to  our  times  what 
Livy  said  of  his,  Ad  hcec  temper  a,  quibus  nee  vitia 
nostra,  nee  remedia  pati  possumus,  perventum  est.  On  this 
supposition  I  think   myself  happy  to  be   what  I  am,  a 

*  "  Egremont  Papers,"  Jan.  1,  17-10.     Coxe. 
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stranger  in  my  own  country,  a  sojourner  in  a  foreign 
land.  You  ought  to  think  yourself  still  happier,  not 
because  you  have  escaped  a  great  part  of  the  losses  I 
have  sustaiaed,  and  the  troubles  I  have  gone  through; 
but  because  you  are  still  ia  a  condition  to  speak  and 
act  in  defence  of  the  noblest  cause  a  virtuous  man  can 
undertake." 

"I  said  that  Walpole,"  he  writes,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, "  might,  by  a  contrary  conduct,  have  confirmed  his 
authority,  and  have  acquired  some  degree  of  public  appro- 
bation. I  think  I  said  right ;  for  though  it  has  been  said 
and  thought,  and  thought  perhaps  by  himself,  that  autho- 
rity would  be  more  divided  in  case  of  a  war,  and  the  event 
of  a  war  might  influence  the  state  of  things  at  home  to  his 
prejudice,  yet  it  is  evident  he  had  nothing  of  this  kind  to 
fear.  After  negotiating  his  country  into  a  necessity  of 
making  war,  and  then  endeavouring  to  prevent  it  by  the 
most  scandalous,  and  ta  him  the  most  impudent  treaty  that 
ever  was  made,  he  is  continued,  with  as  much  authority  as 
ever,  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  the  government, 
and  the  direction  of  this  very  war  is  by  consequence  left  to 
him.  "What  then  is  it  that  ties  up  his  hands  ?  Spain  may 
be  hurt,  and  cruelly  hurt,  many  ways :  why  is  not  one 
stroke  given,  no  nor  aimed  to  be  given  ?  Why  does  he 
not  endeavour  to  shut  those  mouths  by  his  efforts  in  a  war 
that  were  opened  against  him  by  his  negotiations  ?  I 
could  ask  many  questions  of  this  kind,  but  I  protest  I 
could  answer  none  of  them,  unless  I  supposed  him  a  pen- 
sioner of  Spain,  or  a  silly  as  well  as  a  proud  and  ohstinate 
creature  ;  so  silly  as  not  to  see  his  advantage,  which  every 
man,  even  in  this  country,  sees  for  him ;  so  proud  and 
obstinate  that  he  determines,  after  having  escaped  ven- 
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geance  for  perverting  the  intentions  of  Parliament  by  his 
negotiations  in  consequence  of  them,  to  deserve  it  still  more 
by  disappointing  the  hopes  of  the  nation  by  a  languid  war. 
And  is  this,  my  dear  friend,  the  man  in  favour  of  whom 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  ought  to  subside,  when  he  gives  greater 
occasion  for  it  by  his  manner  of  beginning  the  war  than  he 
did  even  by  that  of  concluding  the  negotiations,  if  in  truth 
he  has  concluded  them  ?  Is  this  the  man  the  machine  of 
whose  power  no  one  is  likely  to  have  reputation  enough  to 
shake  ?  Is  this  the  awful  man  against  whom  little  in- 
trigues, warily  carried  on,  must  be  alone  employed  ?  Is 
this  the  man,  the  hero,  whom  the  King  of  Terrors  alone  can 
subdue  ?  If  this  man  be  so  great,  how  little  must  others  be  ! 
An  European  dwarf  may  appear  a  giant,  but  it  must  be  at 
Liliputy 

The  Mentor  of  the  Opposition  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  his  pupils.  Every  measure  advocated  by  Walpole,  or 
by  those  who  sat  on  his  side  of  the  House,  was  met  either 
with  the  most  hostile  objections,  or  else  led  to  such  inces- 
sant debate  as  to  gravely  interfere  with  the  labours  of  the 
session.  One  by  one  the  minister  was  forced  to  support 
plans  of  which  he  disapproved.  He  agreed  to  the  bill  of 
Pulteney  "for  the  Encouragement  of  Seamen,"  though,  by 
its  clauses,  the  public  would  be  deprived  of  all  share  in 
pri^e- money.  He  approved  of  a  motion  for  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cruisers  for  the  protection  of  EngHsh  commerce, 
though  such  assent  was  tantamount  to  a  charge  of  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  his  Government.  He  declared,  contrary  to 
his  strongest  convictions,  that  no  peace  should  be  concluded 
with  Spain  unless  the  Eight  of  Search  was  abandoned  by 
the  Spaniards.  "Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  to  with- 
draw schemes — such  as  the  Bill  for  Eegistering  Seamen 
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capable  of  service — the  advantages  of  which  he  was  fully 
assured.  The  proud  minister,  who  had  formerly  forced  his 
measures  upon  the  country  by  the  high  hand  of  parlia- 
mentary majorities,  and  had  summarily  dismissed  all  col- 
leagues who  disagreed  with  him,  was  now  compelled,  in 
order  to  preserve  his  darling  power,  to  acquiesce  in  the 
views  of  his  opponents,  to  be  blind  to  the  intrigues  of 
Newcastle,  and  to  tolerate  the  lukewarmness  of  Hardwicke. 
Bolingbroke,  watching  with  spiteful  eyes  the  conduct  of 
Walpole,  knew  that  such  humUity  prophesied  victory,  and 
wrote  encouraging  his  disciples  to  further  efforts. 

And  now,  amid  these  feuds  and  jealousies,  arrived  the 
welcome  news  of  the  capture  of  Porto  Bello,  one  of  the 
richest  of  the  Spanish  possessions.  Situated  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  isthmus  which  divides  the  Atlantic  from  the 
Pacific,  to  its  famous  marts  were  brought  the  precious 
metals  of  Chili  and  Peru,  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  and 
the  heavily  freighted  galleons  from  Old  Spain.  It  was  a 
prke  not  only  valuable  from  the  blow  it  dealt  to  the  enemy, 
but  also  from  the  vast  stores  of  wealth — bullion,  precious 
minerals,  colonial  produce,  the  most  exquisite  manufactures 
— -secreted  within  its  crowded  vaults.  Great  was  the  joy 
of  the  people  at  the  success  of  the  English  fleet.  "  No 
Eoman  Consul,"  writes  Tindal,  "after  reducing  a  pro- 
vince, ever  received  greater  marks  of  public  applause  from 
his  country  than  did  Admiral  Vernon  upon  the  demolition 
of  Porto  Bello."  By  the  Opposition  the  victory  was  hailed 
with  intense  delight,  for  Yernon  was  a  personal  enemy  of 
Walpole,  and  it  thus  offered  an  opportunity  for  Pulteney 
and  Wyndham,  whilst  the  thanks  of  Parliament  were  being 
tendered  to  the  Admiral,  to  irritate  the  Prime  Minister  by 
unduly  extolling  the  act  of  the  gallant  sailor. 

B  B 
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The  reduction  of  Porto  Bello  only  whetted  the  public 
appetite  for  further  enterprises.  Nothing  would  now  con- 
tent the  Duke  of  ISTewcastle  and  the  Opposition  but  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  New 
World.  An  English  squadron  was  dispatched  to  the 
South  Sea,  under  Commodore  Anson,  for  the  purpose  of 
ravaging  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Chili.  A  fleet  of  twenty - 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  commanded  by  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle, 
and  supported  by  fire-ships,  frigates,  and .  transports,  with 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  troops  on  board,  was  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  to  reinforce  Yernon  and  to  co-operate  with 
Anson,  by  means  of  conveying  intelligence  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien.  In  order  not  to  interrupt  the  narra- 
tive of  this  expedition  against  Spanish  America,  let  me 
somewhat  anticipate  events.  The  land-forces  were  com- 
manded by  Lord  Cathcart,  a  skilful  and  experienced  soldier, 
vho,  unfortunately  for  the  fate  of  the  expedition,  died 
'f  fever  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  West  Indies.  The 
command  now  devolved  upon  Brigadier-General  Went- 
worth,  an  irresolute,  feeble,  and  obstinate  officer.  Between 
Vernon  and  Wentworth  there  was  ill-blood;  the  sailor 
had  a  contempt  for  all  aid  to  be  derived  from  the  troops, 
whilst  Wentworth  held  that  the  support  of  the  fleet  was 
almost  valueless.  After  a  period  of  inaction,  these  two 
jealous  and  badly  coupled  commanders  resolved  to  attack 
Carthagena.  The  expedition  was  a  complete  failure,  and 
the  fleet  sailed  back  to  Jamaica.  Then,  after  threatening 
St.  Jago  de  Cuba  and  Panama,  the  unlucky  commanders  had 
to  return  home  without  having  effected  a  single  conquest  of 
importance,  and  with  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  men.  To 
add  to  these  misfortunes,  a  terrible  storm  had  meanwhile 
wrecked  the  fleet  of  Anson  and  rendered  him  incapable  of 
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carrying  out  the  naval  programme  he  had  drawn  up. 
These  failures  gave  rise  to  a  strong  feeling  throughout 
the  country,  the  public  disappointment  was  visited  upon 
the  Government,  and  a  mischievous  impulse  given  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  unpopularity  of  Walpole. 

On  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  the  King  crossed  over 
to  Hanover,  the  affairs  of  the  nation  being  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  Walpole  and  Newcastle.  Between  these  two 
once  friendly  ministers  frequent  were  the  bickerings  and 
disputes  that  now  broke  out.  Newcastle,  who,  when 
Walpole  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  popularity, 
was  the  most  servile  and  compliant  of  colleagues,  now, 
with  the  truculence  of  the  timid  man  whose  fears  have  been 
dispelled,  opposed  on  all  occasions  the  views  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  hastened  to  assert  his  own  independence. 
We  are  told  that  the  most  violent  and  indecorous  alterca- 
tions took  place  at  the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet,  and  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  friendly  counsels  of  his  brother 
Horace  and  Mr.  Pelham,  Walpole  at  all  hazards  would 
have  pressed  the  King  to  dismiss  his  arrogant  and 
obstructive  colleague. 

A  few  of  the  causes  of  difference  have  been  handed 
down  to  us.  It  was  the  object  of  Newcastle  to  send  all 
ships  that  could  be  sjjared  from  the  fleet  to  strengthen 
the  squadron  of  Yernon  and  of  Ogle ;  Walpole,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  of  opinion  that  the  affairs  of  Europe  were 
being  too  much  sacrificed  to  the  situation  in  America, 
and  he  feared  that  in  the  defenceless  state  of  the  coast 
England  might  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  It 
so  happened  that  the  Grafton^  a  ship  of  seventy  guns, 
had  been  disabled  for  service  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
it  was  proposed  by  Newcastle  to  send  the  Salishnrij,  a 
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sixty-gun  ship,  in  her  place.  To  this  Walpole  objected, 
and,  irritated  out  of  his  habitual  good  humour,  exclaimed, 
"  "What,  may  not  one  poor  ship  be  left  at  home  ?  Must 
every  accident  be  risked  for  the  West  Indies,  and  no 
consideration  paid  to  this  country  ?  "  Newcastle  having 
answered  that  the  number  of  Ogle's  squadron  should  not 
be  diminished,  "Walpole  replied  in  a  long  speech,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  passionately  exclaimed,  "I  oppose 
nothing,  I  give  in  to  everything ;  am  said  to  do  every- 
thing ;  am  to  answer  for  everything ;  and  yet,  God  knows, 
I  dare  not  do  what  I  think  right.  I  am  of  opinion  for 
having  more  ships  of  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle's  squadron  behind ; 
but  I  dare  not,  I  will  not,  make  any  alteration."  Then  when 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  proposed  that  the  matter 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  another  day,  he  opposed 
it,  and  said,  "Let  them  go,  let  them  go."* 

A  scene  of  still  greater  petulance  occurred  soon  after 
the  King's  return  from  Hanover.  A  difference  of  opinion 
had  prevailed  in  the  Cabinet,  respecting  an  application  to 
be  made  to  certain  foreign  Courts,  in  which  the  views  of 
Walpole  had  been  overruled,  and  the  Prime  IMioister 
bitterly  complained  to  the  King  that  the  divisions  in  the 
Cabinet  interfered  with  public  business.  In  the  next 
audience  the  King  remonstrated  with  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  said,  "As  to  the  business  in  Parliament,  I  do 
not  value  the  Opposition,  if  all  my  servants  act  together, 
and  are  united  ;  but  if  they  thwart  one  another,  and  create 
difficulties  in  transacting  public  business,  then  iadeed  it 
will  be  another  case."  Eeturning  from  the  royal  presence 
Newcastle  met  Walpole,  and  mentioned  the  disagreeable 

*  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Lord  Hardwioke,  October  1,  1740.     "Hardwicke 
Pajiers."     Coxe. 
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remarks  wMch  he  had  just  heard  from  the  King,  insinuat- 
ing that  they  were  due  to  the  instigation  of  Walpole.  The 
Premier  denied  the  charge,  though  admitting  that  he  agreed 
with  the  sentiment.  Newcastle  said,  "  When  measures 
are  agreed  amongst  us  it  is  yery  right  that  everybody 
should  support  them,  but  not  to  have  the  liberty  of  giving 
one's  opinion  before  they  are  agreed  is  very  wrong." 
Walpole  indignantly  replied,  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  The 
war  is  yours — you  have  had  the  conduct  of  it — I  wish 
you  joy  of  it."* 

These  unseemly  divisions  were  interpreted  by  friend  as 
well  as  foe  as  the  prelude  to  the  downfall  of  the  minister. 
But  Walpole  was  now  to  make  a  bold  bid  to  preserve  his 
power.  The  Opposition  were,  as  we  have  seen,  divided 
into  the  disaffected  Whigs,  the  Tories,  and  the  Jacobites. 
From  neither  the  disaffected  Whigs  nor  the  Tories  could 
the  minister  hope  for  political  support,  but  the  Jacobites 
were  a  party  as  yet  untried  by  him.  A  general  election 
was  approaching  :  what  if  he  were  to  adopt  the  same 
tactics  that  Sunderland,  years  ago,  had  employed,  and,  by 
pretending  to  favour  the  Pretender,  gain  the  votes  of  his 
adherents  ?  The  Jacobites  were  not  opposed  to  peace, 
they  were  indifferent  to  the  war  with  Spain,  their  politics 
and  their  patriotism  were  centred  in  the  one  object  of 
the  Eestoration  of  the  Stuarts.  Though  a  notorious 
adherent  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  regarded  by  every 
weai-er  of  the  White  Cockade  as  a  bitter  enemy  to  the 
exiled  family,  Walpole  resolved  to  dig  a  pit  and  make  an 
effort  to  snare  the  Pretender. 

Thomas  Carte,  the  historian,  was  then  in  England  and 

*  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  October  25,  1740.     "  Hardwioke 
Piipere."     G'jxe. 
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on  tlie  point  of  setting  out  for  Eome,  Walpole  begged 
the  favour  of  a  visit,  and  in  the  course  of  the  interview 
intrusted  Carte  with  a  particular  message  to  the  Chevalier 
St.  George.  In  this  message  the  wily  minister  declared, 
in  spite  of  his  past  political  conduct,  his  secret  attachment 
to  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  promised  the  Pretender  every 
assistance  in  his  power,  provided  he  knew  the  views  of 
James  with  regard  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
course  he  would  adopt  towards  the  Princes  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  if  he  were  called  to  the  throne.  The  mission 
was  duly  performed,  and  the  following  studied  reply 
returned  to  Carte  by  him  whom  adherents  called  James 
III.,  friends  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  and  foes  the 
Pretender.* 

"  Rome,  July  10,  1739. 

"The  message  you  bring  could  not  but  appear  very 
singular  and  extraordinary  to  me,  because  you  deliver  it 
only  from  second  hand,  and  that  I  have  no  sort  of  proof 
of  your  being  authorised  by  the  person  in  question,  who 
cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  natural  for  me  to  mistrust  what 
may  come  from  him.  It  may  be,  and  I  hope  it  is,  the 
case  that  he  wishes  me  and  my  cause  well,  and  I  am 
sensible  it  may  be  greatly  in  his  power  to  serve  both.  If 
he  has  really  my  interest  at  heart,  let  him  send  to  me 
some  trusty  friend  and  confidant  of  his,  to  explain  to  me 
his  sentiments  and  views;  and  if  he  pursues  measures 
which  manifestly  tend  to  my  restoration,  I  shall  be  per- 
suaded of  his  sincerity,  and  shall  consider  and  reward  him 

*  Appendix,  "History  of  England,"  Stanhope,  vol.  iii.  This  letter  is  indorsed, 
in  Walpole's  handwriting,  "  This  original  letter  written  to  Mr.  Thomas  Carte, 
when  at  Rome,  and  given  to  him,  was  delivered  to  me  by  the  said  Mr.  Thomas 
Carte,  Sept.  15,  1739,  together  with  the  heads"  (of  a  plan  of  Government).  This 
offer  of  Walpole  and  the  reply  of  the  Pretender  are  both  carefully  suppressed  by 
Coxe  in  his  Biography. 
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after  my  restoration,  in  proportion  to  the  share  he  may 
have  had  ia  briagiag  it  about.  But  whatever  may  or 
may  not  be  ia  this  matter,  I  have  no  difficulty  ia  putting 
it  in  your  power  to  satisfy  him  authentically  on  the  two 
articles  about  which  he  is  solicitous,  siace,  independent  of 
his  desires,  I  am  fully  resolved  to  protect  and  secure  the 
Church  of  England  according  to  the  reiterated  promises  I 
have  made  to  that  effect,  and  shall  be  ready,  after  my 
restoration,  to  give  all  reasonable  security  which  a  fresh 
Parliament  can  ask  of  me  for  that  end.  As  for  the 
PriQces  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  I  thank  God  I  have  no 
resentment  agaiust  them,  nor  against  any  one  living.  I 
shall  never  repiae  at  their  living  happily  in  their  own 
country  after  I  am  ia  possession  of  my  kiagdoms,  and 
should  they  fall  iato  my  power  upon  any  attempt  for  my 
restoration,  I  shall  certaialy  not  touch  a  hair  of  theii 
heads.  I  thought  it  proper  to  explaia  ia  this  maaner  my 
sentiments  on  these  heads,  not  absolutely  to  neglect  an 
occurrence  which  may  be  of  great  importance  if  well 
grounded,  and  if  otherwise  no  inconvenience  can  arise 
from  what  I  have  here  said, 

<' James  li." 

No  one  can  believe  that  in  this  offer  of  "Walpole  he 
really  intended  to  desert  the  cause  of  the  Eing,  and 
advocate  that  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Ken  of  his  ambi- 
tious and  unscrupulous  character  never  forsake  what  they 
have  formerly  held,  unless  a  decided  advantage  is  to  be 
gaiaed.  I  estimate  so  little  both  the  sincerity  and  the 
iategrity  of  "Walpole  that,  had  the  star  of  the  Stuarts 
been  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  Pretender  about  to  be 
restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  there  would  have 
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been,  to  my  mind,  no  improbability  in  this  offer  of 
allegiance  to  the  Chevalier.  To  Walpole,  provided  he 
remained  at  the  head  of  affairs,  it  mattered  little  under 
which  king  he  served.  But  the  cause  of  the  Pretender 
was  at  this  time  an  utterly  hopeless  one.  James  had  tired 
out  France ;  he  had  tired  out  Spain ;  he  was  a  dependant 
upon  the  Vatican,  with  slender  means,  and  destitute  of 
military  support.  What  chance  had  he,  with  a  European 
war  looming  in  the  distance,  of  gaining  the  crown  of 
England  ?  No  one  knew  better  than  "Walpole — thanks 
to  his  agents  and  spies  at  Eome,  Madrid,  and  Versailles — 
the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Pretender.  But  the 
Jacobites  numbered  some  forty  votes  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  lure  them  in  this  his  hour  of  extremity 
from  the  Opposition  to  his  own  side  by  specious  and 
illusory  promises  was  a  scheme  worth  attempting.  It  was 
with  this  object  in  \dew  he  intrusted  his  message  to  Carte. 
That  James  should  have  seriously  entertained  the  proposal 
coming  from  such  a  quarter,  and  thought  it  worthy  of  a 
reply,  is  only  another  instance  of  the  childish  and  easily 
deluded  character  of  the  Pretender.  Any  other  man  who 
had  showed  himself  so  open  and  decided  a  foe  to  the 
House  of  Stuart  as  "Walpole  had  been  would  have  hesi- 
tated before  pretending  to  give  in  his  adherence — such 
duplicity  he  might  reasonably  think  would  deceive  no  one ; 
but  the  minister  evidently  knew  the  weakness  and  the 
vanity  of  him  for  whom  he  was  bidding. 

The  next  measure  of  "Walpole,  had  it  been  carried  out, 
would  have  greatly  propitiated  the  nation.  One  of  the 
most  freqiient  complaints  against  the  "  German  rule " 
was  that  both  George  I.  and  his  son  regarded  England 
as  a  foreign  country,    and  that  all  their  sympathies   and 
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patriotism  were  centred  in  Hanover.  They  preferred  their 
friends  and  counsellors  to  be  Germans,  instead  of  English- 
men; they  were  only  happy  when  they  quitted  London 
for  Herrenhausen ;  and  the  chief  thing  which  they  cared 
for  in  English  politics  was  how  far  they  would  benefit 
Hanover.  A  minister  who  could  sever  the  connection  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Electorate  was  sure  of  the 
support  and  the  congratulations  of  all  classes  of  English- 
men.    This  separation  Walpole  now  set  himself  to  effect. 

"A  little  before  Sir  Eobert  "Walpole's  fall,"  records 
Speaker  Onslow,*  "  and  as  a  popular  act  to  save  himself, 
he  took  me  one  day  aside,  and  said,  '  What  will  you  say, 
Speaker,  if  this  hand  of  mine  shall  briag  a  message  from 
the  King  to  the  House  of  Commons,  declaririg  his  consent 
to  having  any  of  his  family,  after  his  own  death,  made  by 
Act  of  Parliament  incapable  of  inheriting  and  enjoying  the 
Crown  and  the  Electoral  dominions  at  the  same  time  ? ' 
My  answer  was,  '  Sir,  it  will  be  as  a  message  from  heaven.' 
He  replied,  '  It  will  be  done.'  "  Had  "Walpole  succeeded 
in  his  intention,  it  would  doubtless  have  made  him  regain 
much  of  his  lost  popularity ;  but,  whether  the  King  ob- 
jected, or  the  Prince  of  "Wales  caused  his  friends  among 
the  Opposition  to  oppose  the  measure,  or  whatever  was  the 
reason  at  work,  the  minister  thought  it  prudent  to  abandon 
his  design,  and  the  subject  was  never  again  discussed. 

But  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  wisdom  of  his 
tactics  and  the  devotion  of  his  friends  were  to  be  put  to 
no  ordinary  test.  On  November  18,  1740,  the  Parliament 
assembled.  It  was  the  last  session,  and  the  Opposition, 
mindful  of  the  approaching  elections,  did  everything  in 
their   power  to  damage  the  reputation   of  the   minister. 

*  Coxe. 
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Both  iu  the  Lords  and  in  the  Commons  the  Address  gave 
rise  to  much  hostile  debate,  and  to  several  harsh  reflections 
upon  "Walpole.  Foiled  in  their  attempt  to  obtain,  a  majority 
upon  the  Address,  the  Opposition  now  employed  all  the 
arts  of  parliamentary  warfare  to  worry  and  harass  the 
minister.  He  was  asked  night  after  night  to  produce 
papers  which,  if  laid  before  the  House,  might  be  used  so 
as  to  criminate  him,  but  which  if  he  refused  to  make  public, 
led  to  severe  remarks  upon  his  unconstitutional  secrecy  and 
want  of  candour.  Every  failure  in  the  West  Indies  was 
attributed  to  him — every  success  was  in  spite  of  his  orders. 
The  capture  of  Porto  Bello  had  been  due  entirely  to  the 
skill  of  Admiral  Vernon,  and  independent  of  all  instructions 
sent  out  by  the  Government.  The  repulse  at  Carthagena 
and  the  inactivity  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  how- 
ever, were  visited  upon  "Walpole,  and  in  nowise  attributed 
to  the  oflB.cers  in  command. 

On  all  sides  the  bitterest  and  most  contradictory  stric- 
tures were  passed  upon  him.  He  was  accused  of  bringing 
the  country  to  beggary  by  going  to  war ;  he  was  accused 
of  being  indifferent  to  the  honour  of  his  country  by  not 
going  sooner  to  war.  He  was  charged  with  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jacobites  ;  he  was  condemned  for  en- 
couraging the  German  sympathies  of  his  sovereign.  He 
was  the  foe  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  he  was  the  enemy  of 
the  Protestants.  He  was  too  parsimonious ;  he  was  too  ex- 
travagant. He  was  a  tyrant ;  he  was  a  puppet.  By  some 
he  was  considered  as  the  most  subtle  and  astute  of  men ; 
by  others  as  almost  weak  and  incapable.  In  the  eyes  of 
Lord  Carteret  he  was  a  minister  who  had  neither  wisdom 
nor  conduct.  "He  may  have  a  little  low  cimning," 
admitted   his    Lordship,   "such   as    those  have  who  buy 
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cattle  in  Smithfield  Market,  or  such  as  a  Frencli  valet 
makes  use  of  for  managing  an  iudulgent  master ;  but  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  has  shown  that  he  has  no 
true  wisdom — this  our  allies  know  and  bemoan  ;  this  our 
enemies  know  and  rejoice  in ! "  And  so  hot  was  party 
hate,  so  blind  its  prejudices,  that  there  were  many  who 
regarded  this  as  the  true  estimate  of  him  who  had  been 
at  the  head  of  affairs  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  who 
was  considered  by  Europe  as  the  greatest  Englishman  of 
his  day. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  animosity  was  to  assume  a 
direct  and  openly  aggressive  form.  The  Opposition  re- 
solved to  make  a  simultaneous  and,  as  they  imagined,  an 
united  attack  upon  Walpole.  Carteret  was  to  open  the 
fire  in  the  Peers ;  Sandys,  who  was  called  the  Pym  of  his 
day,  was  to  introduce  the  subject  in  the  Commons.  The 
day  fixed  was  the  13th  of  February.  Shortly  before  the 
appointed  time  Sandys  crossed  over  to  the  side  of  Walpole, 
and  said  that,  as  he  intended  on  the  next  Friday  to  bring 
an  accusation  of  several  articles  against  him,  he  thought 
it  only  right  that  the  minister  should  be  duly  apprised  of 
the  fact.  Walpole  thanked  him  for  his  coui'tesy,  and 
Sandys,  returning  to  his  seat,  then  stood  up  and  said  that, 
as  on  the  ensuing  Friday  he  intended  to  open  a  matter  of 
great  importance  which  personally  concerned  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  he  hoped  that  the  Eight  Honourable 
Gentleman  would  be  in  his  place. 

With  great  dignity  Walpole  rose  and  replied  that  he 
"would  not  fail  to  attend  the  House  on  that  day,  that 
his  conscience  acquitted  him  of  all  misconduct  deserving 
accusation,  and  that  he  desired  nothing  more  than  a  calm 
and   impartial   hearing.      Then,  laying  his  hand  on   his 
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breast,  he  said,  '■'Nil  conscire  sibi,  nulli  pallescere  culpwy 
Pulteney,  who  happened  to  sit  next  him — it  being  the 
etiquette  in  those  days  for  Privy  Councillors  to  occupy  the 
Treasury  Bench — quietly  remarked  to  the  House  that  the 
Eight  Honourable  Gentleman's  Latin  was  as  false  as  his 
logic,  for  Horace  had  written  "  nulla  pallescere  culpaP 
Walpole,  however,  defended  the  accuracy  of  his  quotation, 
and  offered  to  bet  Pulteney  a  guinea  on  the  subject.  The 
challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  dispute  was  referred  to 
Hardinge,  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  an  excellent  scholar.  The  decision  was  given  in 
favour  of  Pulteney,  and  Walpole,  at  once  acquiescing  in 
the  judgment,  handed  the  guinea  to  his  corrector.  Pul- 
teney gravely  received  the  coin,  and  then,  holding  it  up 
to  the  House,  said  laughingly,  "It  is  the  only  public  money 
I  have  received  for  many  years,  and  it  shall  be  the  last !  "* 
On  the  day  appointed  the  House  was  crowded.  Seats 
had  been  secured  as  early  as  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
In  the  galleries,  in  the  body  of  the  House,  and  in  the 
places  set  apart  for  the  privileged,  not  a  vacant  seat  was 
to  be  had  ;  whilst  outside  Westminster  Hall  a  large 
crowd  had  gathered  together,  waiting  with  curiosity  to 
learn  the  result  of  the  debate.  At  one  o'clock  the  Speaker 
took  the  chair.  Sandys  rose  up  and  opened  the  attack. 
After  prefacing  his  remarks  with  the  constitutional  right 
of  any  Englishman  to  arraign  a  minister  who  had  forfeited 
his  trust,  he  said  he  would  divide  his  speech  into  three 
heads — a  consideration  of  our  Foreign  Affairs,  a  review  of 

*  The   guinea  is   now  in  the  Biitish  Museum.     The   quotation  is   not  a  very 
hackneyed  one : — 

"  Hie  muius  aheneus  esto. 
Nil  conscire  sibi,  nulla  pallescere  culpa."  I, 
"  Let  this  be  one's  brazen  wall,  to  be  conscious  of  no  ill,  to  turn  pale  with  no 
giiilt." — Horace,  EpisUe  I.  Book  i. 
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our  Domestic  Affairs,  and  a  criticism  upon  the  Conduct  of 
the  present  War.  In  dealing  with  foreign  affairs  he 
inveighed  against  the  desertion  of  "  our  old  and  natural 
ally,  the  House  of  Austria,"  and  to  that  "  close  friendship 
and  correspondence  with  the  Court  of  France  which,  to 
the  infinite  disadvantage  of  this  nation,  has  continued  ever 
since,  and  which  has  now  at  last  brought  the  balance  of 
power  into  the  utmost  danger,  if  not  to  inevitable  ruin." 
He  then  strongly  denounced  the  Treaty  of  Hanover,  the 
Treaty  of  Seville,  the  Spanish  Convention,  and  the  weak 
and  pusillanimous  manner  in  which  England  had  permitted 
the  Emperor  to  lose  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  "  our  old  enemy 
the  House  of  Bourbon  "  to  be  aggrandized  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Lorraine. 

Nor,  ia  turning  to  domestic  matters,  did  he  see  much  to 
cheer  him.  The  debt  of  the  army  had  swelled  to  the 
alarming  total  of  two  millions.  The  Sinking  Fund,  though 
it  had  produced  no  less  than  fifteen  millions,  yet  had  not 
led  to  the  diminution  of  the  National  Debt.  He  felt  him- 
self therefore  bound  to  accuse  the  Government  of  being 
guilty  of  the  most  unnecessary  expenditure.  A  larger 
standing  army  than  was  required  had  been  retained. 
Squadi'ons  had  been  fitted  up  at  an  enormous  cost  for  no 
object  whatever.  The  expenses  of  the  CivU  List  had  been 
greatly  increased.  Bribery  and  corruption  were  the  rule 
throughout  the  great  Government  departments,  to  the 
injury  of  the  public  and  the  detriment  of  trade.  Burden- 
some taxes  had  been  retained  simply  because  their  collec- 
tion required  a  large  staff  of  placemen.  In  short,  all  the 
objections  he  had  to  briag  forward  were  those  characteristic 
of  a  corrupt  and  profligate  administration. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  there  saw  the 
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same  evils  and  mismanagement.  Admiral  Vernon  had 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies  "  -with  a  fleet  badly  equipped 
and  badly  supplied."  No  attention  had  been  paid  to  his 
incessant  applications  for  reinforcements  and  supplies. 
Admiral  Haddock  had  been  equally  neglected,  and,  in  the 
minds  of  all  impartial  people,  the  failures  of  our  fleet  were 
to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  want  of  proper  care  and 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  It  was  to  the 
false  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  that  England  now 
found  herself  in  an  isolated  position.  It  was  to  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  Government  that  England  found  her  debts 
increased,  her  taxes  heavy,  and  her  trade  oppressed.  It 
was  owing  to  the  inattention  and  inactivity  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  war  with  Spain  had  so  miserably  miscarried. 

"  Things  being  thus,"  said  he,  glowing  with  indignation, 
"he  should  now  name  the  author  of  all  these  public 
calamities.  After  what  he  had  said,  he  believed  no  one 
could  mistake  the  person  to  whom  he  alluded :  every  one 
must  be  convinced  that  he  meant  the  Eight  Honourable 
Gentleman  who  sat  opposite  to  him,  and  the  whole  House 
might  see  that  the  Eight  Honourable  Gentleman  took  it  to 
himself ;  that  against  him  there  was  as  general  a  discontent 
as  had  ever  arisen  against  any  minister.  Although  this 
discontent  had  lasted  so  long,  yet  the  Eight  Honourable 
Gentleman  still  continued  in  his  post,  in  opposition  to  the 
sense  of  the  country ;  this  was  no  sign  of  the  freedom  of 
government,  because  a  free  people  neither  will  nor  can  be 
governed  by  a  minister  whom  they  hate  or  despise. 

"  He  had  well  considered  the  difficulty  of  personal 
attacks,  yet  he  should  obey  the  voice  of  the  people,  and 
act  like  an  honest  man,  and  like  an  Englishman,  in 
making  his  motion.     He  himself,  merely  a  private  man, 
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protected  only  by  his  innocence,  would  fearlessly  enter 
the  lists  against  one  who  usurped  a  regal  power,  who  had 
arrogated  to  himself  a  place  of  French  extraction,  that  of 
sole  minister^  contrary  to  the  nature  and  principles  of  the 
English  Constitution.  He  was  well  aware  that  a  common 
excuse  would  be  urged  in  his  defence,  that  Parliament 
had  given  a  sanction  to  many  of  the  acts  which  he  had 
enumerated.  But  the  Eight  Honourable  Gentleman  could 
not  urge  this  exculpation  without  subjecting  himself  to 
the  charge  of  gross  inconsistency.  He  himself  had  accused 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  of  departing  from  the  principles  of  the 
Grand  Alliance,  and  of  having  sacrificed  the  country  to 
France,  although  all  his  measures  had  been  sanctioned  by 
Parliament.  He  observed  likewise  that  Parliaments  were 
not  infallible,  but  resembled  other  Courts  of  Justice.  They 
judge  from  information,  and  if  convinced  that  they  had 
been  misled  by  false  information,  should  equally  acknow- 
ledge their  error,  and  alter  their  opinions. 

"If  it  should  be  asked,"  he  continued,  "  why  I  impute 
all  these  evils  to  one  person.,  I  reply,  because  that  one  person 
grasped  in  his  own  hands  every  branch  of  goveiiunent ; 
that  one  person  has  attained  the  sole  direction  of  aflfairs, 
monopolized  all  the  favours  of  the  Crown,  compassed  the 
disposal  of  all  places,  pensions,  titles,  ribands,  as  well  as 
all  preferments,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical ;  that  one 
person  made  a  blind  submission  to  his  wiU,  both  in  elections 
and  Parliament,  the  only  terms  of  present  favour  and  future 
expectation  and  continuance  in  office;  and  declared,  in  this 
very  House,  that  he  must  be  a  pitiful  minister  who  did  not 
displace  an  officer  that  opposed  his  measures  in  Parliament. 

"  But  even  let  us  suppose  no  oversight,  error,  or  crime 
in  his  public  conduct,  and  that  the  people  were  satisfied 
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with  his  administration,  the  very  length  of  it  is  in  itself 
a  suflicient  cause  for  remoying  him.  In  a  free  government 
too  long  possession  of  power  is  highly  dangerous.  Most 
Commonwealths  have  been  overturned  by  this  very  over- 
sight ;  and  in  this  country  we  know  how  difficult  it  has 
often  proved  for  Parliament  to  draw  an  old  favourite  from 
behind  the  Throne,  even  when  he  has  been  guilty  of  the 
most  heinous  crimes.  I  wish  this  may  not  be  our  case  at 
present ;  for  though  I  will  not  say,  nor  have  I  at  present 
any  occasion  for  showing,  that  the  Favourite  I  am  now 
complaining  of  has  been  guilty  of  any  crimes,  the  proof 
may  then  be  come  at,  and  the  witnesses  against  him  will 
not  be  afraid  to  appear.  Till  you  do  this,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  whether  he  is  guilty  or  innocent ;  and  con- 
sidering the  universal  clamour  against  him,  it  is  high  time 
to  reduce  him  to  such  a  condition  that  he  may  be  brought 
to  a  fair,  an  impartial,  and  a  strict  account. 

"As  I  am  only  to  propose  an  address  to  remove  him  from 
the  King's  counsels,"  he  went  on,  "I  have  no  occasion  to 
accuse  him  of  any  specific  crime.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people  and  their  suspicion  of  his  conduct  are  a  sufficient 
foundation  for  such  an  address,  and  a  sufficient  cause  for 
his  removal.  For  no  sovereign  of  these  kingdoms  ought 
to  employ  any  minister  who  is  disagreeable  to  the  people, 
and  when  any  minister  is  become  unpopular  it  is  our  duty 
to  inform  the  King,  that  he  may  give  general  satisfaction 
by  his  removal.  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  have  no  resent- 
ment against  the  Eight  Honourable  Gentleman;  I  have, 
on  the  contrary,  received  personal  civilities  from  him,  and 
have  no  private  motives  to  wish  him  ill.  But  I  think  it 
necessary,  for  the  welfare  of  my  country,  that  he  should 
no  longer    continue  in   his   Majesty's   counsels  who  has 
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bewildered  himself  in  treaties,  who  has  forfeited  his  word 
with  every  court  in  Europe,  and  against  whom  the  voice  of 
the  world  is  in  unison  with  that  of  his  country.  I  there- 
fore move,  'that  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  remove 
the  Eight  Honourable  Sir  Eobert  "Walpole  from  his 
Majesty's  presence  and  counsels  for  ever.'  "  * 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Lord  Limerick,  it 
was  suggested  that  Walpole  should  be  ordered  to  retire 
from  the  House  during  the  debate. 

"This  was  strongly  opposed,"  writes  a  friend, t  "on 
account  of  the  unprecedented  manner  of  proceeding,  in 
charging  a  gentleman  in  general  terms,  by  speeches  only, 
without  stating  particular  facts  as  crimes,  or  bringing  any 
evidence  to  prove  them,  or  him  to  be  the  author  and  adviser 
of  them ;  and  then  to  expect  that  he  should  withdraw,  and 
after  that  other  members  may  be  at  liberty  to  stand  up  and 
allege  other  things,  in  the  same  general  way,  against  him, 
without  his  being  present  to  hear  and  make  his  defence. 
In  a  little  time  the  egregious  absurdity  of  this  motion 
made  the  proposers  drop  it  without  any  division."  It 
was  finally  agreed  that  the  minister  should  be  allowed  to 
hear  every  charge  made  against  him  and  then  be  called 
upon  to  reply. 

Thus,  sitting  in  his  place,  the  once  all-powerful  "Walpole 
had  to  listen  to  the  fierce  invectives  of  Pitt,  to  the  caustic 
wit  of  Pulteney,  to  spiteful  allusions  to  former  ministers 
whose  conduct  had  been  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
inquiry — to  Suffolk,   Clarendon,  and  Lauderdale — and  to 

*  Coxe.     The  sutstance  of  this  speech   was  taken  from  an  abstract  made  by 
Mr.  Fox. 

t  Rev.  H.  Etough  to  Eev.  Dr.  Burch.     Coxe. 
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stories  of  favourites  who  had  basked  in  the  sunshiae  of 
royal  intimacy  only  to  be  cast  out  into  the  bleak  coldness 
of  infamy  and  desertion.  When  his  accusers  had  ceased 
their  bitter  diatribes  the  supporters  of  the  minister  rose 
up  in  his  defence.  On  the  side  of  the  Ministerialists  the 
speeches  of  Pelham,  Stephen  Fox,  aad  Sir  Charles  "Wager 
made  the  greatest  impression  upon  the  House.  They  vindi- 
cated the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the  Government, 
regarded  the  motion  as  highly  out  of  order,  and  powerfully 
declaimed  agaiast  the  iajustice  of  proposing  to  punish  a 
most  distinguished  member  of  the  House  upon  general 
allegations  only. 

Nor  were  those  who  defended  the  accused  confined  to 
his  political  adherents.  Lord  Cornbury,  the  stoutest  of 
Tories,  opposed  the  motion  on  account  of  its  tendency  to 
introduce  an  inquisitorial  system.  "  The  advocates  for  the 
motion,"  he  said,  "  endeavour  to  advance  a  charge  of  accu- 
mulative guilt,  to  aggravate  one  crime  by  the  superaddition 
of  another,  and  rather  to  intend  a  popular  censure  than  a 
legal  condemnation.  I  suppose  no  man  will  suspect  that 
an  unjust  partiality  in  favour  of  the  gentleman  whose 
conduct  is  now  the  subject  of  examination  influences  me 
to  censure  this  mode  of  proceeding,  since  no  man  can  want 
reasons  against  it  of  the  greatest  weight — reasons  which 
deserve  the  closest  attention  from  every  man  of  pru- 
dence and  virtue,  every  man  who  regards  his  own  safety 
or  the  happiness  of  future  generations.  No  man,  whose 
judgment  is  not  overborne  by  his  resentment,  and  whose 
ardom*  for  vengeance  has  not  extinguished  every  other 
motive  of  action,  can  resolve  to  give  the  sanction  of  his 
voice  to  a  method  of  prosecution  by  which  the  good  and 
the  bad  are  equally  endangered,  and  which  will  make  the 
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administration  of  public  affairs  destructive  to  the  purest 
integrity  and  the  highest  wisdom.  ...  I  shall  therefore 
continue  to  suppose  every  man  innocent  till  he  appears,  from 
legal  evidence,  to  be  guilty ;  and  to  reject  any  charge  of 
accumulative  guilt  upon  the  same  principles  of  regard  to 
liberty,  to  virtue,  to  truth,  and  to  our  Constitution,  by  which 
I  have  hitherto  regulated  my  conduct,  and  for  the  same 
reasons  for  which  I  have  condemned  the  measures  of  the 
administration,  I  shall  now  oppose  the  present  motion." 

Shippen,  the  leader  of  the  Jacobites,  and  the  chief  re- 
presentative of  the  Pretender's  interest  in  England,  rose 
up  and  contemptuously  declared  that  "  he  looked  on  this 
motion  as  only  a  scheme  for  turning  out  one  minister  and 
briaging  in  another ;  that  as  his  conduct  in  Parliament  had 
always  been  regulated  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  his 
country,  without  any  regard  to  his  own  private  interest,  it 
was  quite  indifferent  to  him  who  was  in  or  who  was  out, 
and  he  would  give  himself  no  concern  in  the  question." 
Saying  this  he  quitted  the  House,  accompanied  by  the 
whole  body  of  his  followers. 

But  it  was  left  for  Edward  Harley,  member  for  Hereford- 
shire, and  brother  of  the  famous  Lord  Treasurer,  to  display 
the  finest  example  of  moderation  and  true  political  chivalry. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  Tory  party, 
and  his  family  had  always  been  noted  for  their  opposition 
to  Walpole,  yet  he  would  not  have  the  minister  censured 
unfairly  or  condemned  unheard.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "I  do  not 
stand  up  at  this  time  of  night  either  to  accuse  or  flatter  any 
man.  Since  I  had  the  honour  to  sit  in  Parliament  I  have 
opposed  the  measures  of  the  administration  because  I 
thought  them  wrong ;  and  as  long  as  they  are,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  give  as  constant  an  opposition  to  them.     The  state 
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of  the  nation,  by  the  conduct  of  our  ministers,  is  deplorable; 
a  war  is  destroying  us  abroad,  and  poverty  and  corruption 
are  devouring  us  at  home.  But  whatever  I  may  think  of 
men,  God  forbid  that  my  private  opinion  should  be  the  only 
rule  of  my  judgment !  I  should  desire  to  have  an  exterior 
conviction  from  facts  and  evidences,  and  without  this  I  am 
so  far  from  condemning  that  I  would  not  censure  any  man. 
I  am  fully  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  there  are  those 
who  give  pernicious  and  destructive  counsels,  and  I  hope 
a  time  will  come  when  a  proper,  legal,  parliamentary  in- 
quiry may  be  made,  and  when  clear  facts  and  full  evidence 
wiU  plainly  discover  who  are  the  enemies  of  their  country. 
A  Noble  Lord,  to  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be  related,  has 
been  often  mentioned  in  this  debate.  He  was  impeached 
and  imprisoned;  by  that  imprisonment  his  years  were 
shortened;  and  the  prosecution  was  carried  on  by  the 
Honourable  person  who  is  now  the  subject  of  your  question, 
though  he  knew  at  that  very  time  that  there  was  no  evidence 
to  support  it.  I  am  now.  Sir,  glad  of  this  opportunity  to 
return  good  for  evil,  and  to  do  that  Honourable  Gentleman 
and  his  famUy  that  justice  which  he  denied  to  mine."  * 

Upon  Walpole  this  division  in  the  camp  of  the  foe  was 
not  lost.  In  spite  of  the  motion  of  Sandys,  and  the  hos- 
tility to  the  minister,  the  Opposition  were  not  united. 
They  wished  the  resignation,  perhaps  the  punishment,  of 
"Walpole,  but  they  were  at  variance  with  regard  to  the 
choice  of  his  successor,  and  to  the  measures  afterwards  to 
be  pursued.  To  destroy  is  easier  than  to  erect.  The  death 
of  Wyndham,"!"  which  happened  shortly  before  the  meeting 

•  Coxe. 

t  "  In  my  opinion,''  says  Speaker  Onslow,  "  Sir  William  Wyndham  -was  the  most 
made  for  a  great  man  of  any  one  that  I  have  known  in  this  age.  Everything  ahout 
him  seemed  great.  There  was  no  inconsistency  in  his  composition  ;  all  the  parts  of 
his  character  suited  and  helped  one  another." 
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of  Parliament,  had  broken  the  link  which  connected  the 
disaffected  Whigs  and  the  Tories.  Between  the  two  parties 
there  was  now  a  coldness,  which  only  wanted  opportunity 
and  encouragement  to  degenerate  into  animosity.  Each 
was  jealous  of  the  other,  and  this  jealousy  was  all  the  more 
increased  now  that  from  the  Pisgah  of  opposition  the 
Canaan  of  office  opened  out  before  their  gaze.  When 
Walpole  was  overthrown,  who  were  to  be  the  chief  advisers 
in  the  State,  the  Tories  or  the  disaffected  Whigs  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  widened  the  breach  between  the 
two  parties,  and  prevented  reconciliation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Jacobites,  whether  it  was  that  Shippen  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Walpole,  or  that  they  believed  that 
there  was  some  truth  in  the  message  delivered  by  Carte 
to  their  King,  were  now  not  hostile  to  the  minister.  It 
also  seems  that  certain  of  the  Tories  and  many  of  the 
Jacobites  had  been  offended  at  the  manner  ia  which  the 
details  of  the  motion  had  been  arranged.  Their  opinions 
had  not  been  asked,  their  suggestions  treated  with  iadif- 
ference ;  they  were  regarded  as  mere  voting-machines — 
expected  to  follow  but  not  to  advise.  Angered  at  this 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  their  political  leaders,  they  now 
displayed  their  resentment  by  refusing  to  support  a  measure 
in  which  they  had  no  voice. 

Eegarding  with  cynical  pleasure  this  division  in  the 
Opposition,  Walpole  felt  he  had  no  cause  for  fear.  A 
united  Opposition  could  have  worked  his  overthrow,  but 
an  enemy  divided  amongst  themselves  was  the  weakest 
of  foes.  His  spirits  rose  as  he  watched  his  opponents, 
angry,  disappointed,  and  painfully  aware  that  they  had 
been  defeated,  not  because  the  object  of  their  attack  was 
invincible,  but  because  they  had  displayed  over-hurry  and 
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bad  generalship.  "If  we  had  waited,"  said  a  Whig,  "we 
should  have  won — but  we  wanted  to  pull  the  fruit  before 
it  was  ripe." 

On  the  last  of  the  speakers  who  was  to  precede  him 
sitting  down,  "Walpole  rose  up.  He  was  in  excellent 
temper ;  never  had  he  been  more  ready ;  never  had  his 
banter  been  more  exquisite.  He  saw  that  on  the  present 
occasion  his  real  enemies  were  the  soured  "Whigs.  He 
complimented  the  Tories,  he  was  gracious  to  the  Jacobites, 
but  he  kept  his  weapons  keen  and  polished  for  his 
onslaught  upon  the  disaffected  party. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,*  "  it  has  been  observed  by  several  gentle- 
men, in  vindication  of  this  motion,  that  if  it  should  be 
carried,  neither  my  life,  liberty,  nor  estate  will  be  affected. 
But  do  the  honourable  gentlemen  consider  my  character 
and  reputation  as  of  no  moment  ?  Is  it  no  imputation  to 
be  arraigned  before  this  House,  in  which  I  have  sat  forty 
years,  and  to  have  my  name  transmitted  to  posterity  with 
disgrace  and  infamy  ?  I  wiU  not  conceal  my  sentiments, 
that  to  be  named  in  Parliament  as  a  subject  of  inquiry  is 
to  me  a  matter  of  great  concern;  but  I  have  the  satis- 
faction at  the  same  time  to  reflect  that  the  impression  to 
be  made  depends  upon  the  consistency  of  the  charge,  and 
the  motives  of  the  prosecutors.  Had  the  charge  been 
reduced  to  specific  allegations,  I  should  have  felt  myself 
called  upon  for  a  specific  defence.  Had  I  served  a  weak 
or  wicked  Master,  and  implicitly  obeyed  his  dictates, 
obedience  to  his  commands  must  have  been  my  only 
justification.     But  as  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  serve 

*  Coxe.  The  substance  of  this  speech  was  taken  from  Parliamentary  Minutes  in 
the  handwriting  of  Walpole. 
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a  Master  who  wants  no  bad  ministers,  and  would  have 
hearkened  to  none,  my  defence  must  rest  on  my  own 
conduct.  The  consciousness  of  innocence  is  also  suflB.oient 
support  against  my  present  prosecutors.  A  further  justifi- 
cation is  also  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  views 
and  abilities  of  the  prosecutors.  Had  I  been  guilty  of 
great  enormities,  they  want  neither  zeal  and  inclination  to 
bring  them  forward,  nor  ability  to  place  them  in  the  most 
prominent  point  of  view.  But  as  I  am  conscious  of  no 
crime,  my  own  experience  conviaces  me  that  none  can  be 
justly  imputed. 

"  I  must  therefore  ask  the  gentlemen,  from  whence  does 
this  attack  proceed  ?  From  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  parties  combined  against  me,  who  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes :  the  Boys,  the  riper  Patriots,  and  the  Tories. 
The  Tories  I  can  easily  forgive;  they  have  unwillingly 
come  into  the  measure,  and  they  do  me  honour  in  thinking 
it  necessary  to  remove  me,  as  their  only  obstacle.  What 
is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  premises  ?  that 
demerit  with  them  ought  to  be  considered  as  merit  with 
others.  But  my  great  and  principal  crime  is  my  long 
continuance  in  office,  or,  in  other  words,  the  long  exclusion 
of  those  who  now  complain  against  me.  This  is  the  heinous 
offence  which  exceeds  all  others :  I  keep  from  them  the 
possession  of  that  power,  those  honours  and  those  emolu- 
ments, to  which  they  so  ardently  and  pertinaciously  aspire. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  deny  the  reasonableness  and  necessity 
of  a  party  war ;  but  in  carrying  on  that  war  all  principles 
and  rules  of  justice  should  not  be  departed  from. 

"The  Tories  must  confess  that  the  most  obnoxious 
persons  have  felt  few  instances  of  extra-judicial  power. 
Wherever  they  have  been  arraigned,  a  plain  charge  has  been 
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exhibited  agaiast  tliein ;  they  have  had  an  impartial  trial, 
and  have  been  permitted  to  make  their  defence ;  and 
will  they,  who  have  experienced  this  fair  and  equitable 
mode  of  proceeding,  act  in  direct  opposition  to  every 
principle  of  justice,  and  establish  this  fatal  precedent  of 
parliamentary  iaquisition  ?  and  whom  would  they  con- 
ciliate by  a  conduct  so  contrary  to  principle  and  precedent  ? 
Can  it  be  fitting  iu  them,  who  have  divided  the  public 
opinion  of  the  nation,  to  share  it  with  those  who  now 
appear  as  their  competitors  ?  With  the  men  of  yesterday, 
the  Boys  in  politics,  who  would  be  absolutely  contemptible 
did  not  their  audacity  render  them  detestable  ?  With  the 
Mock  Patriots,  whose  practice  and  professions  prove  their 
selfishness  and  malignity,  who  threatened  to  pursue  me  to 
destruction,  and  who  have  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight 
of  their  object?  These  men,  under  the  name  of  the 
Separatists,  presume  to  call  themselves,  exclusively,  the 
nation  and  \kQ  people,  and  under  that  character  assume  aU 
power.  In  their  estimation,  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons are  a  Faction,  and  they  are  the  Government.  Upon 
these  principles,  they  threaten  the  destruction  of  all  autho- 
rity, and  think  they  have  a  right  to  judge,  direct,  and 
resist  all  legal  magistrates.  They  withdraw  from  Parlia- 
ment because  they  succeed  in  nothing,  and  then  attribute 
their  want  of  success  not  to  its  true  cause,  their  own  want 
of  integrity  and  importance,  but  to  the  effect  of  places, 

pensions,  and  corruption 

"  Gentlemen  have  talked  a  great  deal  of  Patriotism.  A 
venerable  word,  when  duly  practised.  But  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  of  late  it  has  been  so  much  hackneyed  about  that 
it  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  disgrace :  the  very  idea  of 
true  Patriotism  is  lost,  and  the  term  has  been  prostituted 
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to  the  very  worst  of  purposes.  A  Patriot,  sir !  why, 
Patriots  spring  up  like  mushrooms?  I  could  raise  fifty 
of  them  within  the  four-and- twenty  hours.  I  have  raised 
many  of  them  in  one  night.  It  is  lut  refusing  to  gratify 
an  unreasonable  or  an  insolent  demand,  and  up  starts  a 
Patriot.  I  have  never  heen  afraid  of  making  Patriots ; 
but  I  disdain  and  despise  all  their  efforts.  But  this 
pretended  virtue  proceeds  from  personal  malice,  and  from 
disappointed  ambition.  There  is  not  a  man  amongst 
them  whose  particular  aim  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain, 
and  from  what  motives  they  have  entered  into  the  lists 
of  Opposition." 

Having  prefaced  his  defence  with  this  stinging  intro- 
duction, he  proceeded  to  examine  in  detail  the  charges 
brought  against  him.  With  regard  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  his  Government,  he  defended  the  course  he  had  pursued 
in  refusing  to  meddle  with  the  differences  between  Spain 
and  France  occasioned  by  the  dismissal  of  the  Infanta. 
"  Such  a  course,"  he  said,  "  might  have  produced  a  rup- 
ture with  Prance,  and  it  was  not  our  duty  to  interfere 
unless  we  had  something  very  beneficial  to  expect  from 
the  acceptance."  Then  turning  to  the  next  article  of 
accusation,  the  drawing  up  of  the  Treaty  of  Hanover,  he 
most  satisfactorily  proved  the  necessity,  at  that  time,  of 
such  a  Convention. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "if  I  were  to  give  the  true  history  of 
that  treaty,  which  no  gentleman  can  desire,  I  should,  I  am 
sure  I  could,  fully  justify  my  own  conduct ;  but  as  I  do 
not  desii-e  to  justify  my  own,  without  justifying  his  late 
Majesty's  conduct,  I  must  observe  that  his  late  Majesty 
had  such  information  as  convinced  not  only  him,  but  those 
of  his  council,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  some  dan- 
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gerous  designs  had  been  formed  between  the  Emperor  and 
Spain,  at  the  time  of  their  concluding  the  treaty  at  "Vienna, 
in  May,  1725.  Designs,  Sir,  which  were  dangerous  not 
only  to  the  liberties  of  this  nation,  but  to  the  Liberties  of 
Europe.  They  were  not  only  to  wrest  Gibraltar  and  Port 
Mahon  from  this  nation,  and  force  the  Pretender  upon  us, 
but  they  were  to  have  Don  Carlos  married  to  the  Em- 
peror's eldest  daughter,  who  would  thereby  have  had  a 
probability  of  uniting  in  his  person,  or  in  the  person  of 
some  of  his  successors,  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain, 
with  the  Imperial  dignity,  and  the  Austrian  dominions. 
It  was  therefore  highly  reasonable,  both  in  France  and  us, 
to  take  the  alarm  at  such  designs,  and  to  think  betimes 
of  preventing  their  being  carried  into  execution.  But 
with  regard  to  us,  it  was  more  particularly  our  business  to 
take  the  alarm,  because  we  were  to  have  been  immediately 
attacked.  I  shall  grant.  Sir,  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  Spain  and  the  Emperor 
joined  together  to  have  invaded  or  made  themselves 
masters  of  any  of  the  British  dominions ;  but  will  it  be 
said,  they  might  not  have  invaded  the  King's  dominions 
in  Germany,  in  order  to  force  him  to  a  compliance  with 
what  they  desired  of  him  as  King  of  Great  Britain  ?  And 
if  those  dominions  had  been  invaded  on  account  of  a 
quarrel  with  this  nation,  should  we  not  have  been  obliged, 
both  in  honour  and  interest,  to  defend  them  ?  When  we 
were  thus  threatened  it  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
for  us  to  make  an  alliance  with  France  ;  and  that  we  might 
not  trust  too  much  to  their  assistance,  it  was  likewise 
necessary  to  form  alliances  with  the  Northern  Powers,  and 
with  some  of  the  princes  in  Germany,  which  we  never 
did,  nor  ever  could  do,  without  granting  them  immediate 
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ubsidies.  These  measures  were  therefore,  I  still  think, 
Lot  only  prudent  but  necessary,  and  by  these  measures  we 
aade  it  much  more  dangerous  for  the  Emperor  and  Spain 

0  attack  us  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been -I 

io  not  pretend,  Sir,  to  be  a  great  master  of  foreign  affairs, 
n  that  post  iu  which  I  have  the  honour  to  serve  his 
tiajesty  it  is  not  my  business  to  interfere ;  and  as  one 
if  his  Majesty's  Council  I  have  but  one  voice ;  but  if  I 
lad  been  the  sole  adviser  of  the  Treaty  of  Hanover,  and 
if  all  the  measures  which  were  taken  in  pursuance  of  it, 
rom  what  I  have  said,  I  hope  it  wUl  appear  that  I  do 
Lot  deserve  to  be  censured  either  as  a  weak  or  a  wicked 
ainister  on  that  account." 

In  similar  strains  he  defended  having  guaranteed  the 
'ragmatic  Sanction,  and  his  refusal  to  assist  the  House  of 
Austria.  "  "With  regard,"  he  said,  "  to  the  refusal  of  the 
kbiaet  to  assist  the  Emperor,  though  it  was  prudent  and 
ight  in  us  to  enter  into  that  guarantee,  we  were  not 
herefore  obliged  to  enter  into  every  broil  the  House  of 
Austria  might  afterwards  lead  themselves  into  ;  and  there- 
ore  we  were  not  in  honour  obliged  to  take  any  share  iu 
he  war  which  the  Emperor  brought  upon  himself  iu  the 
'ear  1733,  nor  were  we  in  interest  obliged  to  take  a  share 
yi  that  war  as  long  as  neither  side  attempted  to  push  its 
onquests  farther  than  was  consistent  with  the  balance  of 
'ower  in  Europe,  which  was  a  case  that  did  not  happen. 
i'or  the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria  was  not  diminished 
•y  the  event  of  that  war,  because  they  got  Tuscany,  Parma, 
,nd  Placentia,  in  lieu  of  Naples  and  Sicily  ;  nor  was  the 
)ower  of .  France  much  increased,  because  Lorraine  was 
,  province  she  had  taken  and  kept  possession  of  during 
very  war  in  which  she  had  been  engaged. 
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"As  to  tlie  disputes  witli  Spain,"  he  continued,  "they 
had  not  then  reached  such  a  height  as  to  make  it  necessary 
for  us  to  come  to  an  open  rupture.  We  had  then  reason  to 
hope  that  all  differences  would  be  accommodated  in  an  ami- 
cable manner ;  and  whilst  we  have  any  such  hopes  it  can 
never  be  prudent  for  us  to  engage  ourselves  ia  war,  espe- 
cially with  Spain,  where  we  have  always  had  a  very  bene- 
ficial commerce.  These  hopes,  it  is  true,  Sir,  at  last  proved 
abortive,  but  I  never  heard  it  was  a  crime  to  hope  for  the 
best.  This  sort  of  hope  was  the  cause  of  the  late  Conven- 
tion ;  if  Spain  had  performed  her  part  of  that  Preliminary 
Treaty,  I  am  sure  it  would  not  have  been  wrong  in  us  to 
have  hoped  for  a  friendly  accommodation,  and  for  that  end  to 
have  waited  nine  or  ten  months  longer,  in  which  time  the 
plenipotentiaries  were,  by  the  treaty,  to  have  adjusted  aU 
the  differences  subsisting  between  the  two  nations.  But 
the  failure  of  Spain  in  performing  what  had  been  agreed 
to  by  this  Preliminary  put  an  end  to  all  our  hope,  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  it  became  prudent  to  enter  into 
hostilities." 

He  then  dealt  with  the  second  charge  in  the  motion,  the 
maladministration  of  the  finances.  He  denied  that  there 
had  been  no  decrease  in  the  JSTational  Debt,  and  that  the 
Sinking  Fund  had  not  been  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the 
public  burthens.  On  the  contrary,  he  declared  that  within 
the  last  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  no  less  than  eight  millions 
of  the  Debt  had  been  actually  discharged  by  the  due  ap- 
plication of  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  that  at  least  seven 
millions  had  been  taken  from  the  Sinking  Fund  and  appUed 
to  the  relief  of  the  Land  Tax.  He  denied  that  any  servant 
of  the  Crown  had  been  removed  from  his  ofiices  on  account 
of  having  opposed  the  measures  of  the  administration  in 
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Parliament.  It  was  true  that  certain  persons  had  been 
removed  from  their  employments,  but  they  were  removed 
because  "  his  Majesty  did  not  think  fit  to  contiuue  them 
longer  in  his  service.  His  Majesty  had  a  right  so  to  do, 
and  I  know  no  one  that  has  a  right  to  ask  him.  What  dost 
thou  ?  If  his  Majesty  had  a  miad  that  the  favours  of  the 
Crown  should  circulate,  would  not  this  of  itself  be  a  good 
reason  for  removing  any  of  his  servants  ?  "Would  not  this 
reason  be  approved  of  by  the  whole  nation,  except  those 
who  happen  to  be  the  present  possessors  ?  I  cannot, 
therefore,  see  how  this  can  be  imputed  as  a  crime,  or 
how  any  of  the  Kiag's  ministers  can  be  blamed  for  his 
doiag  what  the  public  has  no  concern  in,  for  if  the  public 
be  well  and  faithfully  served,  it  has  no  business  to  ask  by 
whom." 

He  asserted  that  no  expense  had  been  incurred  but  what 
had  been  approved  of  and  provided  for  by  Parliament. 
"But  this,"  added  he  with  a  sneer,  "it  seems,  proceeded 
from  bribery  and  corruption.  Sir,  if  any  one  instance  had 
been .  mentioned,  if  it  had  been  shown  that  I  ever  offered 
a  reward  to  any  member  of  either  House,  or  ever  threatened 
to  deprive  any  member  of  his  office  or  employment,  in  order 
to  influence  his  vote  in  Parliament,  there  might  have  been 
some  ground  for  this  charge ;  but  when  it  is  so  generally 
laid,  I  do  not  know  what  I  can  say  to  it,  unless  it  be 
to  deny  it  as  generally  and  as  positively  as  it  has  been 
asserted ;  and,  thank  God !  till  some  proof  be  offered,  I 
have  the  laws  of  the  land  as  well  as  the  laws  of  charity  in 
my  favour." 

Having  now  defended  his  foreign  and  domestic  policy, 
he  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  charges  relating  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  war  with  Spain.    He   would  not  trespass 
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long  upon  the  attention  of  the  House.  He  was  neither  an 
Admiral  nor  a  General,  and,  haying  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Army  or  the  Navy,  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  But  were  he  to  answer  for  everything  no 
fault  could  be  found.  "  It  has  from  the  beginning,"  he 
said,  "been  carried  on  with  as  much  vigour,  and  as  great 
care  of  our  trade,  as  was  consistent  with  our  safety  at  home, 
and  with  the  circumstances  we  were  in  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  If  our  attacks  upon  the  enemy  were  too  long 
delayed,  or  if  they  have  not  been  so  vigorous  or  so  frequent 
as  they  ought  to  have  been,  those  only  are  to  blame  who 
have  for  many  years  been  haranguing  against  standing 
armies ;  for  without  a  sufficient  number  of  regular  troops 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  kept  up  by  our  neighbours,  I 
am  sure  we  can  neither  defend  ourselves  nor  offend  our 
enemies." 

Then  in  conclusion,  and  with  no  little  dignity,  he  asked. 
Why  in  this  examination  into  his  private  conduct  was  there 
to  be  all  shade  and  no  light  ?  Had  he  not  remedied  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  South  Sea  project,  and  supported  the 
declining  credit  of  the  nation  ?  Had  he  not  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury  when  the  revenues  were  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  yet  was  not  credit  now  at  an  incredible 
height  ?  Had  he  not  preserved  tranquillity  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  spite  of  a  violent  and  unreasonable  opposi- 
tion ?  Had  not  the  true  interests  of  the  nation  been  pursued  ? 
Was  not  trade  flourishing  ? 

"  What  is  this  unbounded  sole  power  which  is  imputed 
to  me?"  he  asked;  "how  has  it  discovered  itself,  or  how 
has  it  been  proved  ?  What  have  been  the  effects  of  the 
corruption,  ambition,  and  avarice  with  which  I  am  so 
abundantly  charged  ? 
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"Have  I  ever  been  suspected  of  being  corrupted?  A 
strange  phenomenon,  a  corrupter  himself  not  corrupt.  Is 
ambition  imputed  to  me  ?  Why  then  do  I  still  continue  a 
Commoner  ?  I,  who  refused  a  White  Staff  and  a  Peerage. 
I  had,  indeed,  like  to  have  forgotten  the  little  ornament 
about  my  shoulders,"  he  said,  alluding  to  his  robes  as  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  "which  gentlemen  have  so  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  terms  of  sarcastic  obloquy.  But,  surely, 
though  this  may  be  regarded  with  envy  or  indignation  in 
another  place,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  raise  any  resent- 
ment in  this  House,  where  many  may  be  pleased  to  see 
those  honours  which  their  ancestors  have  worn  restored 
again  to  the  Commons.  Have  I  given  any  symptoms  of  an 
avaricious  disposition?  Have  I  obtained  any  grants  from  the 
Crown  since  I  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  ? 
Has  my  conduct  been  different  from  that  which  others  in 
the  same  station  would  have  followed  ? .  .  .  . 

"  But  while  I  imequivocaUy  deny,"  he  said  with  dignity, 
"that  I  am  sole  and  prime  minister,  and  that  to  my 
influence  and  direction  all  the  measures  of  Government 
must  be  attributed,  yet  I  will  not  shrink  from  the  respon- 
sibility which  attaches  to  the  post  I  have  the  honour  to 
hold  ;  and  should,  during  the  long  period  in  which  I  have 
sat  upon  this  Bench,  any  one  step  taken  by  Government 
be  proved  to  be  either  disgraceful  or  disadvantageous  to 
the  nation,  I  am  ready  to  hold  myself  accountable. 

"  To  conclude.  Sir,  though  I  shall  always  be  proud  of 
the  honour  of  any  trust  or  confidence  from  his  Majesty, 
yet  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  remove  from  his  councils  and 
presence  -n-hen  he  thinks  fit ;  and  therefore  I  should  think 
myself  very  little  concerned  in  the  e-\-ent  of  the  present 
question,  if  it  were  not  for  the  encroachment  that  will 
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thereby  be  made  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  But 
I  must  think  that  an  Address  to  his  Majesty  to  remove 
one  of  his  servants,  without  so  much  as  alleging  any  'par- 
ticular crime  against  him,  is  one  of  the  greatest  encroach- 
ments that  was  ever  made  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  ;  and  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  my  Master,  without 
any  regard  for  my  own,  I  hope  all  those  that  have  a  due 
regard  for  our  Constitution,  and  for  the  Eights  and  Pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown,  without  which  our  Constitution 
cannot  be  preserved,  will  be  agaiast  this  motion." 

This  speech  was  listened  to  with  the  deepest  attention, 
and  created  a  profound  impression.  On  the  House  dividing 
the  motion  was  lost  by  an  immense  majority. 

"  Sir  Eobert  had  yesterday  a  triumph,"  writes  John 
Orlebar  to  Henry  Etough,*  "  at  least  equal  to  if  not 
greater  than  he  ever  had  ....  No  motion  was  ever  worse 
supported :  even  all  the  life  and  spirit  was  against  it. 
Lord  Cornbury,  Mr.  Harley,  Mr.  Bowes,  and  Mr.  South- 
well spoke  against  it ;  and  the  two  Mr.  Grores,  Aldermen 
Perry  and  Marshall,  Mr.  Mackworth,  Sir  Herbert  Packing- 
ton,  and  Sir  George  Oxenden  divided  against  it.  It  is 
supposed  that  thirty  or  forty  of  the  Tories  did  not  vote 
at  all ;  among  whom  Shippen  and  the  Lord  Mayor  are 
reckoned.  It  is  computed  that  there  were  once  near  450 
members  in  the  House ;  but  upon  the  division  there  were 
only  106  for  the  address,  and  290  against  it ;  which,  with 
the  Tellers  and  Speaker,  make  but  401.  .  .  .As  this  event 
has  given  me  the  utmost  pleasure,  I  daresay  it  will  give 
you  no  less ;  and  therefore  would  not  delay  giving  you  an 
account  of  it  till  I  could  be  more  particular.  I  look  upon 
the  business  of  the  session  to  be  now  over ;  and  that  the 

*  "Etough  Papers,"  February  14,  1741.     Coxe. 
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minority  will  immediately  disband.  It  was  said,  before  this 
question  came  on,  that  the  Tories  disliked  it,  and  called  it 
a  blood-sucking  measure  ;  it  seems  to  me  an  infatuation  to 
persist,  when  they  were  not  sure  of  all  hanging  together." 

"  Never  did  the  English  mail,"  writes  Eobert  Trevor,* 
who  had  succeeded  Horace  "Walpole  at  the  Hague,  "  bring 
more  agreeable  news.  People  here  did  not  know  how 
much  they  loved  Sir  Eobert  till  they  had  frightened  them- 
selves into  the  thoughts  of  losing  him ;  and  now  they  have 
recovered  a  little  from  their  panic,  they  hardly  know  how  to 
express  their  joy  sufficiently  ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  it  is 
as  well  behind  my  back  as  before  my  face,  that  his  health 
is  now  daily  toasted  here." 

Nor  did  the  vote  of  censure  proposed  by  Lord  Carteret 
in  the  House  of  Lords  fare  better.  Though  the  Lords  in 
Opposition  were  far  more  united  than  their  adherents  in 
the  Lower  House,  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  49 — 108  as  against  59.  A  warm  protest,  drawn  up  it 
is  said  by  BoHngbroke,  was,  however,  signed  by  31  Peers. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  showed  his  opinion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings by  moving,  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Opposition,  a  resolution  to  the  effect  "  that  any  attempt  to 
inflict  any  kind  of  punishment  on  any  person,  without 
allowing  him  an  opportunity  to  make  his  defence,  or  without 
proof  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanour  committed  by  him,  is  con- 
trary to  natural  justice,  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  realm, 
and  the  ancient  established  usage  of  Parliaments ;  and  it 
is  a  high  infringement  on  the  liberties  of  the  subject." 

The  result  of  this  victory  was  to  create  a  strong  reaction 
in  favour  of  "Walpole.  In  both  Houses  friends  rallied 
round   him,    and    warmly   congratulated    him    upon    his 

•  "Walpole  Papers,"  March  7,  1741.     Coxe. 
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success.  The  country  was  also  with  him.  There  seemed 
something  cowardly,  something  which  was  foreign  to  the 
straightforward  dealings  of  Englishmen,  in  the  attack  that 
had  been  made  upon  him.  Had  he  been  arraigned  on 
certain  specific  charges,  instead  of  being  accused  in  a  loose 
irregular  manner  of  general  political  misconduct,  no  objec- 
tion would  have  been  raised ;  but  to  propose  a  vote  of 
censure  in  the  terms  adopted  by  Sandys  and  Pulteney  was 
both  weak  and  underhand.  Now  in  the  hour  of  his  tribu- 
lation it  was  remembered  what  Walpole  had  done  for  the 
nation :  how  wisely  he  had  controlled  its  finances  ;  how  he 
had  raised  trade  to  prosperity  ;  how  he  had  lowered  taxation 
and  had  been  just  and  far-seeing  in  most  of  his  dealings. 
Something  of  his  former  popularity  shed  its  halo  round  his 
name.  "  This  weak  attempt  to  ruin  Sir  Eobert,"  writes 
Carte  to  the  Pretender,*  "  has  established  him  more  firmly 
in  the  Ministry ;  and  he  was  never  known  to  have  so  great 
a  levee  as  the  next  morning  :  though,"  added  the  writer, 
with  a  shrewdness  which  was  soon  verified,  "  it  is  marking 
him  out  to  the  nation ;  and  ministers  once  attacked  in  such 
a  manner^  though  the  attack  be  defeated,  seldom  keep  their 
posts  long,  by  reason  of  the  general  odium ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  had  a  worse  fate  in  1628.  Sir  Eobert, 
however,  is  as  yet  absolute  master  of  the  administration." 
"  You  may  get  the  better  of  me,"  said  "Walpole  to  Sandys. 
"  But  I  am  sure  no  other  minister  will  ever  be  able  to 
stand  so  long  as  I  have  done — twenty  years." 

The  remainder  of  the  session  passed  peacefully.  The 
only  event  of  importance — and  it  was  one  of  great  import- 
ance— was  the  grant  of  the  subsidy  to  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary.    On  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  Charles  VI.,  the  last 

'  Stuart  Papers."     Stanhope's  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  iii.    Appendix. 
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Prince  of  the  House  of  Austria,  without  male  issue,  his 
dominions  belonged,  both  by  virtue  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  right  of  blood,  to  his  eldest  daughter, 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  married  to  Francis  Lor- 
raine, Grand  Dnke  of  Tuscany.  The  Archduchess  therefore 
entered  upon  her  possessions,  received  the  homage  of  her 
people,  and  had  her  husband  proclaimed  co-regent.  But  a 
new  claimant  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Frederick  II., 
called  the  Great,  declared  that  certain  portions  of  Silesia 
were  his  by  right,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  support  his 
demand  by  force  of  arms.  Maria  Theresa  declined  to 
admit  his  claim,  and  dispatched  an  army  to  resist  the 
Pretender.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Molwitz,  in  which  the 
Austrians  were  defeated,  and  the  proyince  of  Silesia  soon 
afterwards  submitted  to  the  Prussians.  France  now  pro- 
posed to  place  Charles  Albert,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  upon 
the  Imperial  throne,  and  troops  were  at  once  raised  to 
enforce  this  act  of  usurpation.  A  treaty  was  concluded 
between  France  and  Prussia,  and  between  France  and  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  dividing  amongst  themselves  the  richest 
portions  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  paying  no  heed  to 
the  remonstrances  of  Maria  Theresa.  England  was  now 
alarmed  at  this  high-handed  robbery,  and  as  a  strong  feel- 
ing prevailed  in  the  country  in  favour  of  the  young 
Empress,  despoiled,  and  fighting  single-handed  against 
such  terrible  odds,  the  question  came  before  Parliament. 
Walpole  brought  forward  an  address,  proposing  a  subsidy 
of  £300,000  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  declared  that 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  should  be  maintained.  His  views 
were  accepted  by  both  Houses,  and  England,  for  the 
moment,  stood  out  as  the  one  stanch  champion  of  the 
persecuted  Queen. 

D  D  2 
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RESIGNATION.     1741—1745. 

Paeliament  had  been  dissolved.  The  Eng,  in  spite  of 
Walpole's  objections,  had  crossed  over  to  Herrenhausen, 
to  watch  over  the  safety  of  his  beloved  Hanover,  and 
throughout  the  country  the  battle  of  the  elections  was 
raging  furiously.  Each  side  was  exerting  its  utmost  to 
increase  its  majority.  The  minister  knew  that  on  the 
issue  of  this  political  struggle  his  tenure  of  power  de- 
pended ;  whilst  the  Opposition  openly  declared  that  their 
defeat  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  country.  All  the  arts 
of  parliamentary  organization,  all  the  tactics  of  political 
confederacies,  were  freely  employed.  On  the  one  side  were 
the  Ministerialists  with  their  programme  of  past  services ; 
on  the  other  the  Opposition  with  their  prejudiced  state- 
ments, their  bitter  personalities,  and  their  ad  captandum 
cries.  Yet  the  contest  was  never  in  doubt.  Every  dis- 
advantage was  arrayed  against  the  minister.  His  Cabinet 
were  plotting  against  him ;  his  long  rule  had  tired  out  the 
nation,  now  anxious  for  new  men  and  new  measures ;  his 
opposition  to  the  war  with  Spain  had  rendered  him  un- 
popular, for  a  war  with  Spain  was,  as  Burke  truly  de- 
scribed it,  a  war  for  plunder  ;  on  his  fall  it  was  diligently 
circulated  that  numerous  taxes  would  cease  to  be  imposed, 
various  long  wished-for  reforms  be  instituted,  and  a  new 
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era  of  happiness  and  prosperity  dawn  upon  the  people. 
The  country,  discontented  with  the  present,  rose  at  this 
bait  of  the  future,  and  allowed  itself  to  be  gulled. 

The  first  election  of  importance  took  place  at  West- 
minster. This  borough  had  always  been  true  to  the 
interests  of  Walpole,  and  no  opposition  was  anticipated. 
Its  members  were  Sir  Charles  Wager,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  Lord  Sundon,  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  husband  of  the  favourite  bedchamber  woman  to  Queen 
Caroline.  It  so  happened  that  it  had  fallen  within  the 
range  of  the  official  duties  of  Sir  Charles  to  escort  the 
King  to  Holland,  and,  as  Sundon  was  far  from  popular,  the 
Opposition  resolved  to  contest  the  seat.  Two  candidates 
were  started — Admiral  Vernon,  then  the  hero  of  the  nation, 
and  a  Mr.  Irwin,  a  man  of  large  fortune.  Still  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  carried  the  day,  and  all  would 
have  been  well  had  it  not  been  for  the  indiscreet  and  over- 
bearing conduct  of  Lord  Sundon.  In  doubt  as  to  the  safety 
of  his  seat,  he  resolved  to  effect  his  return  with  the  high 
hand  of  military  compulsion.  The  polling-books  were 
ordered  to  be  closed,  the  hustings  were  siurounded  by 
soldiers,  and  the  High  Bailiff  commanded  to  read  out  that 
both  Sir  Charles  Wager  and  Lord  Sundon  had  been  duly 
returned  to  serve  in  the  ensuing  Parliament. 

This  arbitrary  and  injudicious  act  spread  like  wildfire 
throughout  the  country,  and,  well  fanned  by  the  Opposition, 
was  visited  severely  upon  the  Government  candidates. 
Cries  of  "  No  tyranny  !  "  "  No  soldiers  !  "  "  No  forced 
voting !  "  filled  the  air,  and  turned  several  elections 
against  the  minister.  In  the  West  of  England,  thanks  to 
the  liberal  subscriptions  set  on  foot  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  by  Pulteney, 
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to  promote  their  interests,  the  Opposition  were  very  suc- 
cessful. In  Scotland  the  Duke  of  Argyle  was  exercising 
his  powerful  name  to  influence  the  elections,  and  most 
of  the  Scotch  members  who  came  up  to  town  in  the 
winter  were  found  facing  the  Treasury  Bench. 

And  now,  in  addition  to  these  reverses,  the  tide  of 
political  events  had  also  turned  against  the  Government. 
The  King  had  entered  into  a  selfish  and  interested 
treaty  with  Prussia  for  the  neutrality  of  Hanover,  which 
could  not,  when  made  public,  be  acceptable  to  the 
English  people.  The  failures  at  Carthagena  and  Cuba, 
news  of  which  now  for  the  fijst  time  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
exasperated  the  country,  and  were  malignantly  attributed 
to  the  improvidence  and  inattention  of  "Walpole.  Com- 
merce was  dull  and  insecure,  owing  to  the  seizure  of  our 
merchant  vessels  by  Spanish  frigates,  and  the  minister 
was  severely  blamed  for  "not  stationing  properly  a  few 
small  ships,  which  was  often  desired  to  be  done."  His 
conduct  was  still  more  bitterly  commented  upon  when 
it  became  known  that  a  powerful  Spanish  fleet  had  been 
dispatched  from  Barcelona,  to  attack  the  Austrian  posses- 
sions in  Italy.  "Why  did  Admiral  Haddock  allow  such  a 
proceeding  ?  "Why  was  he  eternally  stationed  off  the  coast 
of  Cadiz,  blockading  the  Spanish  flota  ?  Yet,  as  "Walpole 
remarked  to  his  son  Horace,  if  he  had  commanded  Haddock 
to  sail  for  Barcelona  and  prevent  the  embarkation  for 
Italy,  he  would  have  been  blamed  for  allowing  the  Cadiz 
flota  to  start  for  the  "West  Indies,  and  have  been  accused 
of  favouring  Spanish  trade,  under  the  pretence  of  hinder- 
ing an  expedition  that  was  now  really  designed.* 

In  fact  the  minister  was  in  one  of  those  unfortunate 

*  "Horace  Walpole's  Letters,"  December  3,  1741.     Stanhope,  vol.  iii.  p.  139. 
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positions  that  whatever  he  did  was  disapproved  of.  If 
he  dispatched  troops  to  the  West  Indies,  he  was  dis- 
paraging the  Navy.  If  he  fitted  out  a  fleet,  he  was  neglect- 
ing the  land  forces.  If  he  asked  for  supplies,  he  was  too 
lavish.  If  he  made  no  calls  upon  the  public  purse,  he  was 
too  economical.  He  was  accused  of  bringing  the  country 
to  beggary,  and  in  the  same  breath  was  charged  with  being 
averse  to  war.  If  he  approved  of  a  standing  army,  he  was 
intimidating  the  people ;  if  he  voted  for  a  reduction  in  the 
military  establishment,  he  was  leaving  the  country  defence- 
less. If  he  sent  cruisers  to  accompany  a  convoy  of 
merchantmen,  he  was  favouring  a  commercial  coterie ;  if 
he  refused  to  send  cruisers,  he  was  unmindful  of  the  mer- 
cantile interests  of  the  country.  Why  was  taxation  not 
reduced  ?  Why  was  the  war  not  more  vigorously  con- 
ducted ?  Why  was  the  fleet  stationed  in  the  Atlantic  and 
not  in  the  Mediterranean  ?  Why  was  the  fleet  at  anchor 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  not  ia  the  Atlantic  ?  In  short, 
the  English  nation  was  in  one  of  its  most  obstinate  and 
inconsistent  of  moods,  and  refused  to  be  satisfied. 

The  result  of  this  feeling  was  to  render  the  Opposition 
no  longer  weak,  and  the  Government  no  longer  formidable. 
"The  elections  are  over,"  writes  George  Dodington* 
(whose  patriotic  motive  for  deserting  the  Ministerial 
ranks  had  been  the  refusal  to  grant  him  a  peerage)  to  his 
brother  apostate,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  "and  our  success 
in  them,  has,  I  must  confess,  exceeded  my  most  sanguiae  ex- 
pectations. Upon  the  most  exact  examination  and  inquiry, 
I  am  convinced  that  Providence  has,  once  more,  put  the  fate 
of  our  country  into  our  own  hands,  by  realising  the  endea- 
vours of  the  better  sort  of  people,  undeserving  as  we  are 

•   "  Jleluomte  Papers,''  June  and  July,  17^1.     Coxe. 
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of  such  a  blessing,  from  the  unparalleled  profligacy  of  the 
highest  and  lowest  orders  of  men  amongst  us.  Cornwall 
gave  the  first  foundation  for  any  reasonable  hopes,  and 
Scotland  has  brought  the  work  to  such  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion that  it  would  be,  now,  as  criminal  to  despair  of  suc- 
cess, as  it  woidd  have  been,  before,  presumptuous  to  have 

expected  it The  minister  is  a  good  deal  startled  at 

his  Parliament.  When  they  talk  seriously  to  persons  of 
note  and  knowledge,  they  don't  pretend  their  majority  is 
above  sixteen.  How  they  reckon  them  I  know  not ;  but  I 
well  know,  that  if  we  take  proper  measures,  sixteen  and 
nothing  is  the  same  thing ;  but  if  we  do  not,  it  is  the  same 
as  sixty." 

The  consideration  of  these  "proper  measures"  now 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Opposition.  Clubs  were  to 
be  countenanced  and  encouraged  to  watch  over  and  defend 
elections.  The  leaders  of  the  party  were  to  be  in  constant 
communication  with  their  adherents,  advising  them,  put- 
ting them  on  their  guard,  and,  if  need  be,  assisting  them 
in  their  finances.  The  names  of  Whig  and  Tory,  with  all 
their  odious  distinctions,  were  to  be  blotted  out  from  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Opposition,  and  the  designation  of  "true 
Englishmen "  substituted  in  their  stead.  A  complete 
separation,  social  as  well  as  political,  was  to  take  place 
between  the  Ministerialists  and  their  foes.  A  supporter  of 
Walpole  and  a  supporter  of  Pulteney  must  never  be  seen 
together,  never  sit  down  at  the  same  dinner-table,  never 
take  a  hand  at  the  same  rubber,  never  participate  in  the 
same  amusements.  "What  can  an  audience,"  writes 
Dodington,  with  the  stern  virtue  of  disappointed  ambi- 
tion, to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,*  "  composed  of  all  denomina- 

*  "  Melcomte  PapcTB,"  June  and  July,  1741.     Coxe. 
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tions,  coming  from  all  quarters  of  the  town,  think  when 
they  hear  gentlemen  charging  a  Ministry,  with  a  force  of 
argument  and  eloquence  truly  Eoman,  as  the  last  and  most 
profligate  men,  and  the  moment  after  the  debate  is  over 
laughing  and  mingling  with  the  very  persons  they  have 
so  justly  and  forcibly  inveighed  against,  supping  with 
their  families,  playing  at  their  houses,  crowding  their 
assemblies,  taking  (and  I  fear,  making)  part  of  all  their 
diversions  ?  Must  not  the  bulk  of  mankind  that  sec, 
or  are  told  of,  this  behaviour,  conclude,  that  it  is  all  repre- 
sentation and  not  reality  ;  a  trial  of  skill  only  in  the  noble 
science,  where  the  masters,  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  stage, 
are  laughing  together  at  those  who  thought  them  in  earnest, 
and  going  home  to  share  the  money  of  the  house  ?  " 

This  time  there  was  to  be  no  possibility  of  failure. 
Chesterfield  had  himself  undertaken  the  arrangement  of 
matters.  Before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  the  programme 
was  to  be  definitely  settled,  so  that  leaders  shoidd  know 
what  was  to  be  attacked  and  what  supported.  On  the 
side  of  the  Opposition  was  to  be  entire  concert  and  coali- 
tion. The  jealousies  between  Carteret  and  Pulteney  were 
to  be  removed.  The  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  the 
battlefield  ;  for  the  House  of  Lords  with  its  slender  and  ill- 
disciplined  minority  would  have,  it  was  said,  as  much 
chance  of  success  "as  the  late  King  of  Sweden,  at  the  head 
of  his  cook  and  butler,  charging  the  Ottoman  Empire  at 
Bender."  Walpole  was  to  be  intimidated  by  the  numbers 
against  him  in  his  own  Chamber.  Should  Onslow  be  pro- 
posed as  Speaker,  there  was  to  be  no  opposition  to  his  elec- 
tion, "  he  having  by  a  certain  decency  of  behaviour"  made 
himself  many  personal  friends  'in  the  minority."  But  a 
dead  set  was  to  be  made  against  any  "  gervile  and  shame- 
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less  tool "  of  th.e  Court,  wlio  should  be  recommended  as 
Chairman  of  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  "  some  Whig 
of  a  fair  character  "  was  to  be  proposed  in  his  stead.  The 
affair  of  Carthagena  was  to  be  severely  criticized,  and 
would  perhaps  give  rise  to  a  vote  of  censure.  An  Address 
was  to  be  drawn  up  and  delivered  to  the  King,  desiring 
him  to  make  no  peace  with  Spain  unless  the  undoubted 
right  of  Great  Britain  to  sail  to  the  West  Indies,  without 
molestation  or  search,  be  expressly  stipulated.  "  Such  a 
question  would  surely  be  a  popular  one,  and  distressful 
enough  to  the  Ministry,"  writes  Chesterfield.* 

Such  were  the  tactics  of  the  Opposition,  and  they  were 
speedily  to  be  brought  into  operation.  Early  in  the 
December  of  1741,  after  months  of  the  most  harassing 
anxiety,  ia  enfeebled  health,  with  his  colleagues  plotting 
to  desert  his  administration,  with  the  country  against  him, 
and  a  strong  and  perfectly  instructed  Opposition,  burning 
to  give  him  battle  at  the  very  outset  of  the  session,  Wal- 
pole  went  down  to  Westminster  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  Houses.  In  the  speech  from  the  Throne  the  King 
alluded  to  the  war  with  Spain,  the  confederacy  against 
the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  conduct  he  had  pursued 
towards  his  alUes.  He  exhorted  Parliament  to  put  the 
country  in  such  a  condition  as  would  assist  its  friends 
and  defeat  its  enemies,  and  expressed  the  desire  that  all 
should  act  with  unanimity,  vigour,  and  dispatch. 

To  this  last  wish  there  was  a  speedy  refusal.  An 
Address  of  thanks  was  drawn  up,  when  certain  of  the 
Opposition  made  objection  to  the  words  "  for  returning 
his  Majesty  the  thanks  of  this  House  for  his  royal  care  in 
prosecuting  the  war  with  Spain."     We  are  told  that  Wal- 

•  Chesterfield  to  Dodington,  September  8,  1741.     Coxe. 
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pole  on  this  occasion  acted  with,  a  weakness  which  he  had 
never  before  exhibited.*  Instead  of  presenting  a  bold 
front  to  his  opponents,  and,  as  First  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
declining  to  permit  an  alteration  which  would  convey  an 
indirect  censure  upon  his  past  administration,  he  spoke 
almost  in  an  apologetic  tone — the  war  had  not  been  very 
successful  it  was  true,  but  it  had  not  been  so  unsuccessful 
as  many  endeavoured  to  represent ;  there  had  been  losses, 
yet  these  losses  had  been  much  exaggerated ;  he  hoped 
better  things  were  in  store ;  but  if  it  were  the  wish  of  the 
House,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  unanimity  the  King  had 
enjoined  upon  them,  he  would  accede  to  the  omission  of  the 
paragraph  relating  to  the  war  with  Spain. 

Pulteney  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  un- 
usual display  of  humility.  "It  is  no  wonder,"  he  cried, 
"that  the  Eight  Honourable  Gentleman  willingly  consents 
to  the  omission  of  this  clause,  which  could  be  inserted  for 
no  other  purpose  than  that  he  might  sacrifice  it  to  the 
resentment  which  it  must  naturally  produce,  and,  by  an 
appearance  of  modesty  and  compliance,  pass  easily  through 
the  first  day  and  obviate  any  severe  inquiries  that  might  be 
designed."  He  then  made  a  bitter  attack  upon  the  malad- 
ministration of  the  war,  and  repeated  the  accusations  that 
Sandys  had  directed  in  the  last  session  against  the  minister. 
His  animosity  even  carried  him  so  far  as  to  condemn 
Walpole  for  complicity  with  the  enemies  of  the  Protestant 
Establishment. 

But  these  charges  roused  the  statesman  to  his  wonted 
courage,  and  the  old  fire  illumined  his  oratory.  It  was  a 
time,  said  "Walpole,  for  truth,  for  plain  truth,  for  English 
truth.     Why  were   all   the   misfortunes    of  the  country 

*  Tindal.     Coxe,  p.  689. 
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heaped  upon  his  shoulders  ?  Did  he  occasion  the  war  in 
Germany?  "Was  it  by  his  advice  that  war  had  been 
declared  against  Spain  ?  Had  he  any  hand  in  the  death 
of  the  late  Emperor,  or  in  the  death  of  the  King  of 
Prussia?  Was  he  one  of  the  advisers  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  or  First  Minister  to  the  King  of  Poland?  Was 
it  owing  to  him  that  war  had  broken  out  between 
Eussia  and  Sweden?  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs 
on  the  Continent.  As  for  our  domestic  troubles,  they 
were  due  entirely  to  the  schemes  and  intrigues  of  the 
so-called  Patriots.  He  had  been  accused  of  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  enemies  of  the  Protestant  Establish- 
ment, but  was  it  not  notorious  that  gentlemen  opposite 
had  been  in  treaty  with  the  Pretender,  and  that  the 
Jacobites  had  received  orders  from  Eome  to  hasten  his 
downfall  ?  As  for  wishing  to  evade  a  more  strict  inquiry, 
if  the  gentleman  who  had  thus  publicly  and  confidently 
accused  the  Ministry  would  name  a  day  for  inquiring  into 
the  state  of  the  nation,  he,  the  arraigned  minister,  he  who 
was  to  grow  pale  at  the  very  idea  of  an  investigation, 
would  second  the  motion.  This  reply,  says  his  son 
Horace,  was  delivered  "with  as  much  health,  as  much 
spirits,  as  much  force  and  command  as  ever."* 

The  challenge  of  Walpole  was  accepted,  and  the  21st  of 
January  was  fixed  by  Pulteney  for  the  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  nation. 

On  the  assembling  of  Parliament  the  instructions  of 
Chesterfield  had  been  strictly  carried  out  by  the  Opposi- 
tion. Onslow  had  been  proposed  for  the  Chair,  and  no 
objection  had  been  raised  to  the  appointment.  It  was, 
however,  very  different  when  the  name  of  the  candidate  to 

"  Coxe.     ytaDhojie.     GeiitlciiKiii'!,  Mai/fuiiic,  ITU.    Walpole's  Letters. 
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be  Chairman  of  Committees  was  laid  before  the  House.  It 
was  known  that  the  election  of  various  members  had  been 
appealed  against,  and  that  the  House  would  soon  be  re- 
quired to  decide  upon  their  validity.  From  his  official 
position,  the  Chairman  of  Committees  had  considerable 
influence  in  retui'ning  the  verdict  on  all  cases  of  contested 
elections,  and  it  was  therefore  very  natural  that  the 
Ministerialists  and  the  Opposition  should  each  wish  to 
appoint  a  representative  of  their  own  views.  The  Govern- 
ment candidate  was  a  Mr.  Earle,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  who  had  been  Chairman  of  Committees  during 
the  last  two  Parliaments,  but  who  was  exceedingly  un- 
popular. On  the  other  hand  the  nominee  of  Pulteney  and 
his  adherents  was  a  Dr.  Lee,  a  man  of  high  integrity,  of 
good  fortune,  and  much  esteemed  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  The  claims  of  the  rival  candidates  were  keenly 
discussed ;  comparisons  between  the  two  were  made ;  and 
when  the  question  was  put  to  the  test  of  a  division,  the 
Government  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  four. 

Walpole  has  been  blamed  for  thus  opposing  the  choice 
of  his  political  foes  ;  it  would  have  been,  it  has  been  said, 
better  policy  to  have  yielded,  and  not  to  have  unnecessarily 
irritated  the  Opposition.  In  this  refusal  to  accept  Dr. 
Lee,  when  we  consider  how  valuable  a  partial  judge  would 
be  to  either  party  when  sitting  upon  Election  Committees, 
I  see  little  to  censure  in  the  conduct  of  Walpole.  Where 
he  deserved  blame,  and  where  he  displayed  a  want  of 
prudence  and  of  foresight,  not  habitual  with  him,  was  in 
nominating  an  unpopular  candidate,  instead  of  one  who 
would  have  commanded — as  Lee  commanded — the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
The  defeat  of  Earle  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  strength  of 
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the  Ministry,  and  was  regarded  as  the  insertion  of  that 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  which  was  to  sever  the  Cabinet  in 
twain.  The  Opposition  were  in  ecstasies  at  their  victory. 
"You  have  no  idea  of  their  hu2;zas,"  writes  the  chatty  Horace 
Walpole  to  his  friend  Mann,  "  unless  you  can  conceive  how 
people  must  triumph  after  defeats  of  twenty  years  together." 
Dr.  Lee  was  soon  called  upon  to  serve  his  party. 
Petitions  against  the  elections  came  pouring  into  the 
House.  At  the  present  day  aU  disputes  arising  out  of 
elections  are  tried  by  certain  Judges  specially  appointed 
for  that  purpose ;  before  the  appointment  of  these  Judges 
all  election  petitions  were  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  empowered  to  examine 
witnesses  upon  oath,  and  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the 
cases  brought  before  it ;  but  in  the  time  of  "Walpole  the 
whole  House  sat  in  judgment  upon  the  inquiry,  and  the 
petition  was  accepted  or  rejected  according  to  the  voting  of 
the  members  present.  The  consequence  of  this  system  was 
that  justice  on  almost  every  occasion  gave  place  to  party 
considerations.  When  a  Whig  was  petitioned  against,  a 
Tory  as  a  matter  of  course  supported  the  inquiry.  When 
the  seat  of  a  Tory  was  the  subject  of  dispute,  a  Whig  was 
always  of  opinion  that  gross  bribery  and  corruption  had 
prevailed.  It  was  an  exquisitely  simple  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  Justice,  open-eyed,  held  the  scales,  and  a  majority 
of  votes  decided  the  inclination  of  the  balance.  Truth, 
right,  honour,  were  not  amongst  the  weights ;  but,  in  their 
stead,  party,  office,  spite  served  as  their  substitutes.  As 
Walpole  pithily  put  it,  it  was  not  a  question  of  honesty  or 
dishonesty,  but  a  question  between  Pulteney  and  himself. 
If  you  were  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition,  you  recorded 
your  vote  against  every  Ministerialist  whose  election  was 
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disputed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  were  a  follower  of 
the  minister  in  power,  you  objected  to  the  election  of  every 
member  of  the  Opposition.  The  method  appealed  to  the 
feeblest  capacity. 

Of  the  different  elections  that  now  came  before  the 
House  for  settlement,  none  excited  more  interest  and 
partisanship  than  that  of  Westminster.  Walpole  was 
most  anxious  to  carry  the  day,  and  employed  all  his  wiles 
to  obtain  a  majority,  but  the  Fates  were  against  him.  On 
a  division  the  election  was  declared  invalid  by  a  majority 
of  four,  and  a  vote  of  censure  passed  upon  the  High  Bailiff. 
The  candidates  of  the  Government  dared  not  again  appear 
at  the  hustings,  and  two  "  patriots  "  were  returned  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  Opposition.  And  now,  after  this  decided 
expression  of  opinion,  "Walpole  was  strongly  urged  to  send 
in  his  resignation  to  the  King.  His  friends,  personal  and 
political,  rallied  round  him  and  were  eloquent  on  the 
theme.  The  Opposition  were  too  formidable  to  justify 
resistance.  His  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  were  intriguing 
to  supplant  him.  Wilmington  was  plotting  with  Doding- 
ton;  Newcastle  and  Hardwicke  were  the  friends  of 
Carteret ;  and  Hervey,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  was  in  con- 
stant communication  with  Chesterfield  and  Pulteney.  His 
health  was  failing ;  he  was  losing  that  perfect  command 
over  his  temper.  The  voice  of  the  country  was  against  him. 
It  was  better  to  retire  voluntarily  than  to  be  forced  to  resign. 
He  could  now  withdraw  with  safety,  but  how  could  he 
tell  whether  in  a  few  weeks,  what  with  an  irritated  nation, 
a  vehement  Opposition,  and  the  Jacobites  deceived  and 
vindictive,  people  might  not  be  clamouring  for  his  blood. 

Yet  the  minister  was   deaf  to  counsel  and  entreaties. 
As  long  as  there  was  a  plank  to  give  him  foothold  he 
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would  not  quit  the  sMp.  The  clouds  looked  black  and 
lowering,  the  waves  were  raging  furiously,  still  the  storm 
might  be  weathered.  He  had  known  of  tempests  equally 
boisterous,  yet  the  haven  had  been  reached  in  safety.  It 
was  true  that  the  Opposition  had  increased  its  numbers, 
and  now  presented  a  most  formidable  front,  but  there  were 
too  many  secret  jealousies  in  their  midst  for  them  to  keep 
long  united.  Their  divisions  and  hatreds  were  his  strength. 
It  was  true  that  the  feeling  of  the  country  was  now  not  in 
his  favour,  but  what  statesman  attached  any  real  value  to 
popularity  ?  The  applause  of  the  mob  was  as  fickle  as  the 
wind ;  he  was  unpopular  now,  but  the  slightest  favour 
from  Tortune — a  victory,  a  diplomatic  success,  a  political 
false  move  on  the  part  of  his  foes — and  he  would  be  again 
popular.  His  colleagues  were  traitors,  but  they  were 
playing  with  men  masters  in  duplicity,  and  might  be  out- 
witted. As  for  his  health,  all  he  required  was  rest.  For 
twenty  years  he  had  been  at  the  helm  of  Government,  and 
now  at  the  first  signs  of  resistance  he  had  no  intention  of 
playing  the  coward's  part  and  beating  a  retreat.  Thus  he 
argued,  and  declined  to  be  advised.  "It  is  generally 
agreed,"  writes  Sir  Eobert  "Wilmot  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, "  that  Sir  Eobert  will  never  give  up,  nor  bring  any 
body  in  if  he  can  possibly  avoid  it ;  and  that  his  Majesty 
will  never  forsake  him."* 

Eesolved  to  maintain  himself  in  power,  Walpole  now 
entered  upon  a  course  which  to  most  men  will  appear  in- 
comprehensible. He  determined  to  make  a  bid  for  the 
support  of  the  Prince  of  "Wales.  Being  told  that  the 
Opposition  intended  to  renew  their  request  for  an  increase 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Prince,   "Walpole  sought  an 
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interview  with  the  King,  and  prevailed  upon  his  Majesty 
to  offer  the  Prince  an  additional  fifty  thousand  a  year, 
provided  that  he  withdrew  his  countenance  from  the  Oppo- 
sition. At  the  instance  of  Lord  Cholmondeley,  and  by 
command  of  the  King,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  called  upon  the 
Prince  and  proposed  the  bargain.  The  answer  of  his  Eoyal 
Highness  was  short  and  direct.  He  would  hearken  to  no 
such  proposition  so  long  as  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  by  whom 
he  conceived  himself  to  have  been  greatly  injured,  remained 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  How  was  it  possible  that  "Walpole 
could  have  expected  any  other  answer  ?  The  very  fact  of 
his  making  such  an  offer  was  a  lamentable  exhibition  of 
the  weakness  of  his  position  which  no  sound  tactician 
would  have  indulged  in.  He  must  have  known  that  his 
enemies  would  regard  such  a  proposal,  not  as  an  offer  in- 
spired by  generosity,  but  as  terms  prompted  by  expediency. 
It  was  one  of  those  stupid  mistakes  from  which  mediocrity 
is  always  free,  but  which  genius,  from  some  peculiarity  in 
its  constitution,  occasionally  commits.  The  result  of  this 
injudicious  step  was  to  add  another  triumph  to  the  already 
long  list  of  Opposition  victories,  and  to  have  it  circulated 
that  the  only  obstacle  to  a  full  and  complete  reconciliation 
between  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  "Wales  was  the  main- 
tenance of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  in  power. 

And  now  the  day  had  arrived  when  Pulteney  was  to 
make  his  celebrated  motion,  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
for  referring  to  a  Select  Committee  the  papers  which  had 
been  laid  before  the  House  relating  to  the  war.  Before 
one  of  the  most  crowded  Houses  of  the  session,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  delivered  himself  of  a  studied 
attack  upon  "Walpole.  All  the  old  charges  that  Sandys 
had   marshalled  together   in  his  exhaustive  speech  were 
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again  recapitulated,  but  envenomed  by  an  inveetiTe  of 
which  Sandys  was  not  capable.  The  now  familiar  allusions 
to  the  pusillanimity  of  the  minister,  his  organized  corrup- 
tion, his  betrayal  of  English  interests,  and  the  selfish  and 
interested  principles  of  his  policy,  received  their  wonted 
cheers  and  counter-cheers.  Pitt  followed  in  the  same  style 
as  his  chief — bitter,  vindictive,  and  inconsistent.  It  was 
pretended  that  the  motion  was  not  directed  against  any 
person  in  particular,  but  moved  simply  to  assist  the  King 
with  advice.  Yet  when  Lord  Percival,  the  new  member 
for  Westminster,  addressed  the  Chamber,  he  innocently 
revealed  the  real  object  of  his  friends,  for  he  said  that  he 
should  vote  for  the  motion  as  a  Committee  of  Accusation. 
This  ingenuous  remark  was  not  lost  upon  so  keen  a 
parliamentary  debater  as  Walpole.  He  rose  up  at  once 
to  meet  the  charges  of  his  opponents.  Unfortunately  no 
record  remains  of  the  reply  he  made  on  that  occasion, 
and  we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  the  meagre  com- 
ments upon  it  from  a  contemporary. 

We  are  told  that  "Sir  Eobert  exceeded  himself:  he 
particularly  entered  into  foreign  affairs  and  convinced 
even  his  enemies  that  he  was  thoroughly  master  of  them ;" 
that  "Mr.  Pelham,  with  the  greatest  decency,  cut  Pulteney 
into  a  thousand  pieces,"  and  that  "  Sir  Eobert  actually 
dissected  him  and  laid  his  heart  open  to  the  view  of  the 
House."*  StiU  the  motion  of  Pulteney  was  only  rejected 
by  the  narrow  majority  of  three.  Every  effort  had  been 
made  by  the  Opposition  to  secure  the  attendance  of  their 
members.  The  occasion  was  so  important  that  physical 
infirmity  had  not  been  accepted  as  an  excuse.  "  The 
Opposition  were  collected  to  a  man,"  writes  Sir  Eobert 
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Wilmot,*  "but  I  believe  not  above  one-and-twenty  knew 
for  what.  Sir  William  Gordon  was  brought  in  like  a  corpse. 
Some  thougbt  it  bad  been  an  old  woman  in  disguise, 
having  a  white  cloth  round  his  head ;  others,  who  found 
him  out,  expected  him  to  expire  every  moment.  Other 
incurables  were  introduced  on  their  side.  Mr.  Hopton, 
for  Hereford,  was  carried  in  with  crutches.  There  was 
one  and  one  in  the  same  condition  on  the  Court  side." 

The  Prince  of  Wales  happened  to  be  in  the  House 
watching  the  curious  scene — more  like  the  Pool  of  Bethesda 
than  a  legislative  assembly.  "  So  I  see,"  he  said  to  General 
Churchill,  pointing  to  a  legless  member  being  carried  to  his 
seat,  "  so  I  see  you  bring  in  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the 
blind."  "Yes,"  replied  the  General,  laughing,  "  the  lame 
on  our  side,  the  blind  on  yours." 

Walpole,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  most  careless  in 
rallying  his  supporters  round  him.  Some  had  gone  away 
on  leave ;  others  sat  at  the  coffee-houses  and  were  not  to 
be  disturbed  ;  a  few  absented  themselves  purposely  in  order 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  vote ;  whilst  several  who  were 
sitting  in  Lord  Walpole's  room,  which  communicated  with 
the  House,  awaiting  the  division,  found  they  could  not  get 
out  in  time,  the  keyhole  having  been  filled  with  dust  and 
dirt  by  some  of  Pulteney's  disciples,  so  that  the  door  would 
not  open. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  only  course  open  for  the 
minister  was  to  resign.  His  once  powerful  majority  had 
dwindled  down  to  three,  and  in  a  few  days,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Chippenham  Election  Petition  came  before  the 
House,  even  that  feeble  majority  could  not  be  commanded, 
and  Walpole  found  himself  for  the  first  time  for  twenty 
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years  in  a  minority.  He  was  strongly  advised  to  give 
up  the  Seals.  "I  must  inform  you,"  he  writes  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,*  "that  the  panic  was  so  great 
among  what  I  should  call  my  own  friends  that  ihey 
all  declared  my  retiring  was  become  absolutely  necessary, 
as  the  only  means  to  carry  on  the  public  businessP  His 
own  family  also  urged  him  to  submit  to  the  verdict  of 
parliamentary  fortune,  and  not  to  oppose  a  hostile  House 
of  Commons.  Had  he  consulted  his  own  wishes,  he  would, 
he  said,  still  have  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs,  in  spite 
of  his  poKtical  reverses ;  but  when  he  found  that,  in  addition 
to  a  formidable  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  a  strong  feehng  against  him  out-of-doors,  his  Cabinet 
declined  to  serve  under  him,  and  threatened  desertion,  he 
saw  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  tender  his  resigna- 
tion. On  handing  the  Seals  to  the  King  the  minister  knelt 
down  to  kiss  the  royal  hand,  and  it  is  said  that  his  Majesty 
was  so  moved  at  the  departure  of  his  chief  adviser,  after 
the  many  years  of  faithful  service  he  had  rendered  the 
Crown,  that  he  burst  into  tears.  "Walpole  was  raised  to 
the  Upper  House  by  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Orford,  and  a 
handsome  pension  granted  him. 

Thus  the  minister,  whose  clear  brain  and  sound  judg- 
ment had  guided  the  interests  of  England  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  had  been  overthrown,  and  the  victory  re- 
mained with  his  enemies.  One  question  was  now  on  every 
lip  :  Who  was  to  succeed  him  ?  The  quidnuncs  wandered 
from  coffee-house  to  coffee-house  in  quest  of  information, 
and  imparted  to  eager  and  credulous  hearers  the  snatches 
of  gossip  they  had  gathered  in  the  ante-rooms  of  Whitehall. 
Every  hour  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed.     Wilmington  had 
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been  offered  the  Treasury;  the  King  had  sent  for  Pulteney; 
the  Pelhams  had  been  asked  to  constitute  a  Ministry  ;  the 
extreme  Tories  were  to  be  excluded  from  office  ;  Walpole 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower ;  the  reconciliation  between 
the  King  and  the  Prince  of  "Wales  was  a  hollow  affair,  and 
none  of  the  Prince's  friends  would  be  allowed  to  hold  office  ; 
Argyle  was  to  be  the  new  Secretary  for  Scotland ;  Ches- 
terfield was  to  be  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  ;  Carteret 
had  declined  to  serve  under  Pulteney ;  would  Pitt  be 
offered  office?  At  "Wills',  at  Jonathan's,  and  at  Garra- 
way's  the  conversation  was  entirely  engrossed  by  political 
matters,  and  the  changes  that  were  to  follow  upon  the 
resignation  of  "Walpole. 

"Whilst  the  air  was  thus  heavy  with  rumoiu's  and  reports, 
the  ex-minister  had  been  busy  with  his  preparations  for  the 
future.  Shortly  after  having  tendered  his  resignation 
"Walpole  repaired  to  the  Palace,  and  was  closeted  with  the 
King.  He  advised  his  Majesty  to  send  for  Pulteney  as  the 
most  fitting  member  of  the  Opposition  to  form  a  Ministry. 
This  apparently  generous  recommendation  of  a  rival  was, 
however,  hampered  with  the  condition  that,  if  Pulteney 
should  accept  the  Treasury,  he  was  to  promise  that  no  hurt 
should  befall  "Walpole.  A  proud  and  high-minded  man 
would  have  scorned  to  lower  himself  by  making  such  a 
proposal.  He  would  have  recommended  as  his  successor 
one  to  whom  he  knew  the  interests  of  the  country  might 
safely  be  intrusted,  and  have  left  his  own  future  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  Conscious  of  his  integrity  and  of  the 
purity  of  his  past  conduct,  he  would  never  have  given  a 
thought  at  such  a  moment  to  his  own  personal  safety.  He 
had  fought  and  been  defeated — let  the  victors  do  with  him 
what  they  willed ;  he  would  not  fetter  the  King  with  any 
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selfish,  restrictions;  the  welfare  of  his  country,  not  the 
secxirity  of  himself,  should  be  his  only  motiTC  in  specially 
recommending  his  successor. 

But  these  patriotic  sentiments  were  not  entertained  by 
the  fallen  Walpole ;  he  had  been  overthrown,  and  his  aim 
was  now,  not  the  good  of  his  country,  but  honour  and 
safety  to  himself,  and  a  paving  of  the  way  which  would 
restore  him  to  power.  He  had  accepted  a  peerage; 
a  handsome  pension  had  been  granted  him.  His  illegiti- 
mate child  had  obtained  a  patent  of  precedence  as  an 
Earl's  daughter.  He  knew  that  there  were  many  thirsting 
after  his  blood,  and  the  safety  of  his  head  was  now 
his  chief  consideration.  The  King  disliked  Pulteney. 
Pulteney,  though  he  had  declared  he  would  never  hold 
office,  was  fond  of  power,  and  might  be  open  to  persuasion. 
To  reconcile  the  King  to  Pulteney,  and  to  establish 
Pulteney  at  the  Treasury,  on  the  understanding  that  no 
prosecution  should  ensue,  were  now  the  two  objects  of 
"Walpole.  By  this  arrangement  three  great  ends  would  be 
attained.  The  first,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  late  minister 
the  most  important,  was  that  all  the  terrors  of  an  impeach- 
ment would  be  avoided.  The  second  was  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Pulteney  would  establish  an  administration  on  a 
Whig  basis.  And  the  third  was  that  the  selection  of 
Pulteney  would  create  the  greatest  jealousy  among  the 
members  of  the  late  Opposition,  would  divide  the  party, 
and  in  the  end  lead  to  the  return  of  "Walpole. 

After  some  hesitation  the  King  agreed  to  accept  the 
nomination  of  Walpole  on  the  conditions  proposed.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  was  desired  to  call  upon  Pulteney,  and 
to  deliver  the  royal  message.  Accompanied  by  Hardwicke, 
the  Duke  visited  the  leader  of  llie  Opposition.     His  Grace 
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said  that,  as  the  King  was  now  convinced  that  the  House 
of  Commons  had  withdrawn  its  support  from  Sir  Eobert 
"Walpole,  he  had  been  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  offer 
the  places  lately  held  by  that  minister  to  Mr.  Pulteney, 
with  the  power  of  forming  his  own  administration ;  to  this 
arrangement  there  was  but  one  stipulation,  that  Sir  Eobert 
Walpole  should  not  be  prosecuted. 

Pulteney  replied  that,  if  such  a  condition  was  to  be 
made  the  foundation  of  the  treaty,  he  never  would  comply 
with  it;  "and  even,"  he  said,  "should  my  inclination 
induce  me  to  accede  to  these  terms,  yet  it  might  not 
be  in  my  power  to  fulfil  my  engagement ;  the  heads  of 
parties  being  like  the  heads  of  snakes,  which  are  carried 
on  by  their  tails.  For  my  part,"  he  added,  "  I  will  be 
no  screen ;  but  if  the  King  should  be  pleased  to  express 
a  desire  to  open  any  treaty,  or  to  hold  any  conversation 
with  me,  I  will  pay  my  duty  at  St.  James's,  though 
I  have  not  been  at  Court  for  many  years  ;  but  I  will 
not  come  privately,  but  publicly,  and  at  noonday,  in 
order  to  prevent  all  jealousy  and  suspicion."  Before 
parting  some  negus  was  brought  in,  and  Newcastle,  filling 
his  tumbler,  drank,  "  Here  is  to  our  happier  meeting." 
Pulteney  replied,  in  a  quotation  from  Julius  Caesar, 

"If  we  do  meet  again,  why  we  shall  smile  ; 
If  not,  why  then  this  meeting  was  well  made." 

Soon  after  the  failure  of  this  interview  the  King  sent 
Pulteney  a  private  message,  requesting  that,  if  he  did  not 
choose  to  take  the  Treasury,  he  would  let  Lord  Wil- 
mington slide  into  it,  to  which  Pulteney  agreed.  Carteret, 
who  had  desired  that  post,  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  this 
arrangement,  when  Pulteney  declared  that  he  would  break 
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his  own  resolution,  and  take  the  place  himself,  if  any  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  the  appoiatment  of  "Wilmiagton.  ' '  You, ' ' 
he  said,  consolingly,  to  Carteret,  "  must  be  Secretary  of 
State,  as  the  fittest  person  to  direct  foreign  affairs." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  another  conference  took 
place.  Newcastle  said  that  he  was  now  commissioned  by 
the  King  to  make  the  former  offers,  without  insisting  on 
the  condition  of  not  prosecuting  the  late  minister.  The 
King  only  requested  that,  if  any  prosecution  was  com- 
menced against  Sir  Eobert  "Walpole,  Pulteney  would  not 
inflame  it,  though  he  might  not  choose  to  oppose  it. 
Pulteney  replied  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  blood ;  that 
in  all  his  expressions  importing  a  resolution  to  pursue  the 
minister  to  destruction  he  meant  only  the  destruction  of 
his  power,  but  not  of  his  person.  He  could  not  undertake 
to  say  what  was  proper  to  be  done ;  he  must  take  the 
advice  of  his  friends;  though  he  was  free  to  own  that, 
according  to  his  opinion,  some  parliamentary  censure  at 
least  should  be  inflicted  for  so  many  years  of  maladminis- 
tration. Newcastle  then  observed,  "  The  King  trusts  you 
will  not  distress  the  Government  by  making  too  many 
changes  in  the  midst  of  a  session  of  Parliament,  and  that 
you  and  your  friends  will  be  satisfied  with  the  removal  of 
Sir  Eobert  Walpole  and  a  few  others."  Pulteney  replied 
that  he  had  no  wish  to  perplex  Government,  or  to  make 
such  changes  at  once  as  would  throw  all  things  into 
confusion ;  he  did  not  insist  on  a  total  change ;  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  or  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, but  what  he  insisted  upon  was  an  alteration  of  mea- 
sures as  well  as  men.  He  required  that  certain  obnoxious 
persons  should  be  dismissed  ;  that  the  main  forts  of 
government  should   be   delivered   into  the   hands  of  his 
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party — a  majority  in  the  Cabinet  Council,  the  nomination 
of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  and  of  the  Boards  of 
Treasury  and  Admiralty. 

After  some  discussion  these  points  were  agreed  to. 
Newcastle  then  said  that,  in  arranging  the  new  adminis- 
tration, he  supposed  Pulteney  would  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury,  and  declared  that  such  appoint- 
ment was  the  earnest  and  repeated  desire  of  the  King. 
"As  the  disposition  of  places  is  in  my  hands,"  replied 
Pulteney,  "  I  will  accept  none  myself ;  I  have  so  re- 
peatedly declared  my  resolution  on  that  head,  and  I 
will  not  now  contradict  myself."  He  then  appointed  the 
Earl  of  Wilmington  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury;  Sandys 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  Carteret  Secretary  of  State ; 
Sir  John  Eushout,  Gibbon,  and  Waller  Lords  of  the 
Treasury ;  a  new  Board  of  Admiralty,  including  Sir  John 
Hynde  Cotton ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  Secretary 
of  State  for  Scotland.  For  himself  he  demanded  only  a 
peerage,  and  a  seat  iu  the  Cabinet."  * 

Whilst  these  proceedings  were  pending,  a  reconciliation 
— cold,  but  not  unsatisfactory — took  place  between  the 
Court  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  long  wished-for  addi- 
tion of  fifty  thousand  a  year  was  granted  his  Eoyal  High- 
ness, and  two  of  his  adherents — Lord  Baltimore  and  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton — were  appointed  members  of  the  new 
Board  of  Admiralty.  At  the  same  time  Walpole  had  an 
interview  with  the  Prince,  when  he  was  assured  that, 
should  he  be  attacked,  he  might  rely  upon  the  protection 
of  his  Eoyal  Highness.  "I  am  sure  your  Grace  will  be 
very  glad  to  hear,"  writes  Sir  Eobert  Wilmot  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshii-e,t  "  that  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  has  received 

*  C'oxe.  t  ''Devonshire  Papers,"  Feb.  6,  1742.     Coxe. 
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the  strongest  assurances  from  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(Avhom  he  has  been  privately  with),  and  others,  that  he 
shall  not  be  molested  in  any  shape,  or  npon  any  account. 
That  his  Majesty  hath  done  something  or  other,  I  don't 
know  what,  in  a  most  affectionate  and  generous  manner 
for  him ;  and  that  Sir  Eobert  has  really  declared  upon 
his  honour,  to  some  of  his  particular  friends,  he  is,  in 
every  respect  relating  to  himself,  perfectly  satisfied  and 
happy." 

ISTor  had  Walpole  scant  grounds  for  being  "perfectly 
satisfied  and  happy."  His  safety  was  assured.  Though 
Pulteney  had  refused  the  Treasury,  yet,  in  the  hands  of 
Wilmington,  the  administration  was  established  on  a 
Whig  basis.  The  most  bitter  animosities,  as  he  had  antici- 
pated, were  disiategrating  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition. 
To  overthrow  a  Ministry  is  not  always  a  matter  of  much 
difiiculty ;  to  construct  a  Cabiaet  which  will  satisfy  and 
not  disappoint  the  ambitious  is  a  harder  task.  To  criticize 
and  condemn  a  policy  is  always  easy ;  to  draw  up  a  new 
programme  which  will  command  support  is  a  work  that  has 
often  bafiied  genius.  On  this  occasion,  both  with  their 
measures  and  their  men,  the  quondam  Opposition  were 
grievously  disappointed.  The  foes  of  Walpole  wished  to 
restore  the  country  to  good  humour  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  policy.  But  what  was  to  be  the  new  policy  ?  Some 
were  in  favour  of  annual  Parliaments ;  others  for  triennial 
Parliaments.  Several  were  anxious  for  a  reduction  of  the 
C'i-\'Ll  List ;  whilst  a  goodly  number  opposed  such  reduc- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  what  had  been  legally  granted 
could  not  justly  be  taken  away.  Some  voted  for  the  sale 
of  all  appointments  in  the  State ;  others  that  only  a  few 
should  be  put  up  to  auction.     Many  were  in  favour  of  a 
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good  Place  Bill,  but  all  differed  as  to  tlie  degree  and 
extent  of  the  bill.  Several  voted  for  a  Pension  Bill ; 
whilst  those  who  opposed  it  said  that  such  a  bill  would 
signify  nothing.  Not  a  measure  was  introduced  but  gave 
rise  to  dispute,  opposition,  and  bitter  cavilling. 

But  it  was  in  Pulteney's  arrangement  of  the  Cabinet 
that  the  keenest  jealousies  were  aroused.  Men  who  had 
expected  office  were  disappointed  at  their  exclusion  \  men 
who  were  indifferent  to  office  were  angered  at  seeing  those 
they  considered  incompetent  placed  in  high  positions ;  men 
who  had  worked  for  their  party  were  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints at  their  services  not  being  acknowledged  and 
rewarded.  What  "Walpole  had  prophesied  had  come  to 
pass.  The  disaffected  "Whigs  were  appeased  by  the  fruits 
of  office,  whilst  the  Tories  and  the  Jacobites  were  in  a  fury 
at  having  been  passed  over.  Murmurs  and  objections 
broke  out  on  all  sides.  The  whole  party  was  summoned 
to  a  meeting  which  was  to  be  held  at  the  Fountain 
Tavern,  in  the  Strand.  With  the  exception  of  Carteret, 
who  said  that  he  never  dined  at  a  tavern,  nearly  all  the 
members  of  the  late  Opposition  attended.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  some  three  hundred  peers  and  commoners  were 
present. 

The  chief  spokesman  on  this  occasion  was  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  who  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  Tweeddale 
having  been  preferred  before  him  for  the  Secretaryship 
of  Scotland.  He  expatiated  with  great  solemnity  upon 
the  dangerous  situation  to  which  the  country  had  been 
reduced  by  the  Walpole  administration,  and  upon  the 
glorious  and  steady  opposition  which  had  been  made  to 
the  late  minister.  Then,  after  observing,  in  sarcastic  allu- 
sion to  Pulteney,   that  a  grain  of  honesty  was    worth  a 
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cartload  of  gold,  he  continued:  "But  have  we  not 
much  reason  to  fear  that  a  proper  use  will  not  be  made 
of  the  happy  opportunity;  that  a  few  men,  without  any 
communication  of  their  proceediags  to  this  assembly,  have 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  exclusive  right  of  nomiaa- 
tion,  and  from  their  manner  we  have  sufficient  cause  to 
apprehend  that  they  do  not  intend  the  general  advantage. 
They  have  now  been  eight  days  engaged  in  this  business, 
and  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  few  offices  they  have 
already  bestowed,  they  may  justly  be  accused  of  not 
acting  with  that  vigour  which  the  whole  people  have 
a  right  to  expect.  The  choice  of  those  already  preferred 
cannot  but  supply  great  matter  of  jealousy;  for  as  this 
choice  has  principally  fallen  upon  the  Whigs,  it  is  an  ill 
omen  to  the  Tories.  If  they  are  not  to  be  provided  for, 
the  happy  effects  of  the  coalition  wUl  be  destroyed ;  and 
the  odious  distiuction  of  party  will  be  again  revived,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  the  nation.  It  is  therefore  highly 
necessary  to  continue  closely  united,  and  to  persevere  with 
the  same  vehemence  as  ever,  till  the  Tories  obtain  justice, 
and  the  administration  is  founded  upon  the  hroad  bottom 
of  both  parties."  * 

To  these  strictures  Pulteney  repHed  with  no  less  bitter  - 
ness.  He  lamented  the  treatment  which  he  and  his  col- 
leagues had  received  in  return  for  their  services,  by 
being  thus  publicly  charged,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
with  things  of  which  no  man  dared  venture  to  accuse 
them  in  private.  "We  deserve,"  he  said  passionately, 
"  a  very  different  usage  for  the  integrity  with  which  we 

•  "  One  now  hears  of  nothing,''  writes  Horace  Walpole  to  his  friend  Mann,  "hut 
the  broad  bottom;  it  is  the  reigning  cant  word,  and  means  the  taking  all  parties  and 
people  indifferently  into  the  Ministry." 
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have  hitherto  proceeded,  and  by  which  we  are  determined 
to  proceed.  In  answer  to  the  imputation  that  we  have 
taken  the  management  of  the  negotiation  into  our  hands, 
let  us  reply  that,  overtures  having  been  made  to  us,  it 
was  our  duty  (as  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  whom  such  overtures  had  been  made)  to  em- 
ploy all  our  abilities  and  endeavours  to  form  a  happy 
settlement,  after  the  divisions  with  which  this  country 
has  been  so  long  unhappily  rent,  and  which  could  not 
longer  subsist  without  ruining  the  interest  of  the  nation 
abroad,  and  incurring  the  danger  of  fatal  disturbances 
at  home.  The  superficial  vulgar  might  indeed  conceive 
that  it  would  have  been  more  equitable  to  refer  the  settle- 
ment to  the  decision  of  the  whole  party,  but  surely  no  man 
of  tolerable  understanding  and  experience  can  cherish  an 
idea  so  impracticable  and  absurd.  .  .  . 

"As  to  the  distribution  of  employments,  there  is  neither 
justice,  decency,  duty,  nor  moderation  in  dictating  to  the 
King  how  to  dispose  of  every  preferment  in  the  State. 
His  Majesty  has  shown  a  disposition  to  comply  with  the 
desires  of  his  people  in  the  most  effectual  manner ;  he  has 
already  supplied  the  principal  Ministerial  posts  with  men 
who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  cannot  yet  have  forfeited  their  good  opinion,  because, 
though  nominated,  they  have  none  of  them  yet  done  any 
single  act  of  office.  As  to  the  changes  already  made,  they 
are  as  numerous  as  the  importance  of  the  matter  and  the 
nature  of  the  thing  can  possibly  admit  so  soon,  and  it 
would  have  been  more  to  the  credit  of  the  party  if  their 
patience  had  extended  a  little  longer  than  the  few  days 
that  have  passed  since  the  time  of  their  adjournment.  As 
to  the  partial  distribution  of  employments  to  the  Whigs, 
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as  far  as  our  interest  shall  hereafter  extend,  we  will  use  it 
faithfully  to  the  King  and  our  country,  by  recommending 
such  persons  whose  principles  have  been  misrepresented, 
and  who  are  true  to  his  family,  let  their  appellations  be 
what  they  will.  But  it  must  be  a  work  of  some  time 
to  remove  suspicions  inculcated  long,  and  long  credited, 
with  regard  to  a  denomination  of  men  who  have  formerly 
been  thought  not  heartily  attached  to  the  interest  of  the 
Prince  upon  the  throne ;  some  instances  of  this  intention 
have  been  already  given  in  the  late  removals,  and  there 
will  be  many  more,  but  it  must  depend  upon  the  prudent 
conduct  of  the  Tories  themselves  wholly  to  abolish  these 
unhappy  distinctions  of  party." 

He  then  ended  by  begging  them  to  consider  how 
false  was  the  step  they  had  already  taken,  and  that  these 
divisions  would  only  inspire  the  party  they  had  just 
subdued  with  new  courage.  His  advice,  however,  fell 
on  unwilluig  ears.  The  meeting  broke  up  amid  much 
dissatisfaction  and  loud  signs  of  disapproval.* 

Several  appointments  had  still  to  be  filled  up,  and  after 
a  second  conference  between  the  late  Opposition  leaders 
the  remaining  posts  were  assigned.  Argyle  became 
Master  of  the  Ordnance,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet ; 
Carteret  succeeded  Harrington  as  Secretary  of  State ; 
Yonge  was  allowed  to  continue  as  Secretary  at  War,  and 
Pelham  as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  The  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty was  the  only  department  the  officials  of  which  were 
not  yet  decided  upon.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  had  been 
most  pressing  in  his  efforts  to  recommend  Sir  John  Hynde 
Cotton,  a  notorious  Jacobite,  as  one  of  the  Lords,  and 
had  been  assured   that   his  wishes   should   be   gratified. 

*  "  Faction  Detected."     A  Pamphlet,  by  Lord  Peroival.     Coxe. 
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Loud  then  was  his  indignation  when  the  constitution  of 
the  new  Board  was  announced,  and  the  name  of  Cotton 
excluded.  In  vain  the  Duke  remonstrated  hoth  with 
Pulteney  and  "Wilmington.  He  was  informed  that  the 
Eing  declined  to  nominate  Cotton,  and  that  his  Majesty- 
was  resolved  only  to  stand  by  those  who  had  supported 
his  dynasty.  This  declaration  excited  the  warmest  dis- 
approval. The  Tories  felt,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
that  the  fall  of  "Walpole  had  not  benefited  them  in  the 
least ;  that  they  had  simply  exchanged  one  Whig  Cabinet 
for  another  Whig  Cabinet,  and,  angry,  mortified,  and 
chagriaed,  they  began  to  relapse  into  their  former  atti- 
tude of  opposition.  The  refusal  to  accept  Cotton  was 
the  signal  for  the  Jacobites  to  withdraw  their  alle- 
giance from  Wilmington.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  irritated 
at  his  recommendation  having  been  slighted,  and  still 
more  irritated  that  the  government  of  Scotland  had  not 
been  intrusted  to  his  hands,  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  went  into  open  opposition. 

Thus  the  designs  of  Walpole  had  been  crowned  with  a 
success  which  even  he  could  hardly  have  anticipated.  A 
new  administration  had  been  formed  on  a  purely  Whig 
basis.  Those  who  had  been  his  political  foes  were  com- 
pletely disorganized,  and  were  now  more  divided  into 
hostile  sections  than  they  had  ever  been  when  he  was 
in  power.  It  was  but  a  change  of  men,  not  of  measures. 
Wilmington  had  succeeded  to  Walpole ;  Argyle  was  now 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  instead  of  Pulteney ;  and  the 
Opposition  was  stUl  composed  of  Whigs  who  had  been 
disappointed  in  not  holding  office,  of  Tories  whom  the 
Eing  distrusted,  and  of  Jacobites  intriguing  for  the  Pre- 
tender.   Pulteney,  by  declining  the  Treasury  and  accepting 
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a  peerage,  had  made  himself  extremely  unpopular,  and 
was  no  longer  a  rival  to  be  feared.  "  The  King  hated 
him,"  wrote  Chesterfield,  "almost  as  much  for  what  he 
might  have  done  as  for  what  he  had  done;  the  nation 
looked  upon  him  as  a  deserter ;  and  he  shrunk  into  insig- 
nificance and  an  Earldom." 

Ever  since  he  had  led  the  Opposition  it  had  been  the 
boast  of  Pulteney  that  he  was  above  the  vulgar  ambition 
of  oflB.ce,  the  vulgar  greed  for  money.  He  had  displayed 
his  consistency.  He  had  been  offered  office;  he  could 
have  been  installed  as  head  of  the  Treasury ;  and  he  had 
shown  that  he  was  indifferent  to  power  and  could  not  be 
bought.  But  it  was  asked  why  did  he  accept  a  peerage  ? 
If  he  was  above  power  he  should  also  have  been  above  the 
rewards  that  power  obtains.  Yet  for  his  Earldom  Pulteney 
had  but  to  thank  his  old  enemy.  Walpole  had  prompted 
the  King  to  offer  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  a  coronet, 
and  Pulteney  had  succumbed  to  the  proposal.  Soon  after 
his  refusal  of  ofl&ce,  however,  he  wished  to  decline  the 
honour,  but  "Walpole,  well  aware  how  public  opinion 
would  view  the  matter,  advised  the  King  to  insist  upon 
its  original  acceptance.  "  I  remember,"  writes  Horace 
Walpole,  "  my  father's  action  and  words  when  he  returned 
from  Court  and  told  me  what  he  had  done — 'I  have 
turned  the  key  of  the  closet  on  him  ! '  making  that  motion 
with  his  hand."  It  is  said  that  when  Pulteney  received 
the  patent  of  his  creation  as  Earl  of  Bath  he  flung  the 
parchment  down  and  trampled  upon  it, 

"  Great  Earl  of  Bath,  your  reign  is  o'er ; 
The  Tories  trust  your  word  no  more, 

The  Whigs  no  longer  fear  ye  ; 
Your  gates  are  seldom  now  unharr'd, 
No  crowds  of  coaches  fill  your  yard, 
And  scarce  a  soul  comes  near  ye. 
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"  Few  now  aspire  at  your  good  graces, 
Scarce  any  sue  to  you  for  places. 
Or  come  with  their  petition, 
To  tell  how  well  they  have  deserved, 
How  long,  how  steadily  they  starved 
For  you  in  Opposition ; 

"  Expect  to  see  that  tribe  no  more. 
Since  all  mankind  perceive  that  power 

Is  lodged  in  other  hands. 
Sooner  to  Carteret  now  they'll  go, 
Or  even  (though  that's  excessive  low) 
To  "Wilmington  and  Sands." 

Though  hurled  from  power,  Walpole  had  little  reason 
to  envy  the  triumph  of  his  enemies.  He  saw  a  "Whig 
Ministry  pursuing  the  yery  policy  he  himself  had  incul- 
cated. He  saw  those  who  had  opposed  his  Government 
shattered,  disappointed,  and  still  as  far  from  their  goal  as 
ever.  He  saw  his  rival,  who  had  been  the  chief  foe  of 
his  administration,  and  whom  the  public  voice  had  always 
named  as  his  successor,  hated,  execrated,  and  despised. 
Never  had  a  minister's  overthrow  been  less  complete; 
never  had  malice  been  less  victorious. 

One  anxiety  alone  disturbed  him — he  was  still  in  fear 
of  a  prosecution.  Both  the  Eing  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  promised  to  protect  him.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he 
had  a  stanch  and  numerous  body  of  supporters.  There 
were  many  in  the  Lower  House  who,  out  of  gratitude,  and 
for  the  sake  of  old  associations,  would  decline  to  take  part 
in  any  systematic  attack  upon  his  life  or  reputation.  Still 
a  formidable  party  thirsted  for  revenge.  The  Whigs  who 
had  succeeded  him,  and  who  had  found  no  better  coui-se 
than  to  adopt  his  policy,  required  a  scapegoat.  The 
Tories  who  had  battled  for  his  overthrow,  and  who  had 
been  bitterly  disappoiated  as  to  the  results  of  their  victory, 
were  eager  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  the  man  who 

F  F 
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had  foiled  their  schemes  when  in  power,  and  who  in  the 
hour  of  defeat  had  still  been  their  successful  foe.  The 
Jacobites  hated  him  with  the  intensity  of  deception  that 
has  been  outwitted,  and  loudly  declared  for  the  Tower  and 
the  headsman's  office.  A  large  portion  of  the  country, 
which  belonged  to  no  distinct  political  party,  but  which 
attributed  to  "the  maladministration  of  Walpole "  the 
depression  of  trade,  the  harvest  failures,  and  the  increase 
of  taxation,  ranked  itself  on  the  side  of  his  enemies,  and 
gave  its  voice  in  favour  of  punishment. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  this  almost  unanimous  hostility 
assumed  a  definite  shape.  One  Fazakerley,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  most  violent  Tory,  had 
been  commissioned  to  draw  up  articles  of  impeachment 
against  Walpole,  but  the  charges  framed  by  him  not 
meeting  with  general  approval,  Lord  Limerick,  early  in 
March,  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
administration  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Pulteney,  owing  to  the  illness  of  his 
daughter,  was  vmable  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  but 
he  wrote  to  several  of  his  friends  that  he  was  not  in  favour 
of  the  motion,  and,  thanks  to  his  opposition,  when  the 
question  was  put,  it  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  two. 

"The  motion  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  is  over," 
writes  John  Orlebar,  gleefully,  to  Henry  Etough,*  "  carried 

against  it  244  to  242.    I  wish  you  joy  of  it The 

motion  was  for  appointing  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  our  Affaii-s  at  home  and  abroad  for  twenty 
years  last  past ;  it  was  made  by  Lord  Limerick,  and 
seconded  by  Sir  John  St.  Albin  :  Pitt,  Lyttleton,  Sir  John 
Cotton,    and   Phillips  were  the  chief  who  spoke   for  it. 

*  "  Etough  Papers,"  March  U,  1742.     Coxe. 
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Mr.  Pelham,  Sir  William  Yonge,  Wynniagton,  the  At- 
torney-General, Mr.  Coke,  and  Lord  Hartington  agaiast 
it.  The  two  last  spoke  very  prettily ;  the  Attorney  and 
Sir  William,  very  well ;  Wynniiigton,  never  better  or  so 
well.  'Twas  in  general  a  decent,  orderly  debate.  Sir 
John  Barnard  did  not  speak,  nor  any  of  the  new  Lords 
of  the  Treasury ;  but  they  divided  for  the  question.  Sir 
John  St.  Albin  was  shut  out  on  the  division,  and  there 
were  a  matter  of  fourteen  retired  into  the  Speaker's 
chamber.  Not  a  friend  of  Lord  Orford's  deserted  him, 
except  Jemmy  Lumley  :  Lord  Baltimore  was  either  absent 
or  voted  against  the  question ;  the  rest  of  the  Prince's 
servants  were  for  it.  Never  was  a  greater  disappointment. 
Those  who  proved  the  minority  were  so  confident  of  being 
the  majority  that  the  great  Mr.  Dodington  harangued  in 
the  lobby  those  who  went  out  at  the  division,  to  desire 
them  not  to  go  away,  because  there  were  se^^eral  other 
motions  to  be  made  in  consequence  of  that,  and  likewise 
to  bespeak  their  attendance  at  the  Fountain  to-night,  in 
order  to  settle  the  Committee." 

But  Mr.  Orl^bar's  conclusions  were  somewhat  premature. 
As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  Pulteney  had  advised 
those  who  acted  with  him  not  to  vote  for  the  motion,  he 
was  assailed  by  the  bitterest  and  most  unsparing  abuse.  It 
was  even  said  that  he  had  bought  his  peerage  at  the  price 
of  screening  the  minister  from  public  vengeance.  So 
keenly  did  he  feel  these  unmerited  strictures  that  he 
begged  Lord  Limerick  to  renew  his  motion.  The  rules 
of  Parliament,  however,  not  permitting  a  motion  once 
rejected  to  be  brought  forward  again  in  the  same  session, 
it  was  necessary  to  alter  the  wording  so  as  to  enable 
Lord  Limerick  to  repeat  his  request.     Instead,  therefore, 
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of  demanding  that  the  inquiry  should  extend  over  twenty 
years,  the  motion  was  now  limited  to  the  last  ten  years 
of  the  "Walpole  administration.  The  proposal  was  brought 
forward  on  the  23rd  of  March.  Pulteney  spoke  in  its 
favour,  adding,  however,  that  he  hoped  no  rancour  would 
be  exhibited  in  the  inquiry,  and  begging  not  to  be  put 
on  the  committee,  Horace  "Walpole,  the  author  of  the 
famous  "  Letters,"  rose  up  in  his  father's  defence,  and 
was  hotly  answered  by  Pitt,  who  remarked  that  if  it  was 
becoming  in  the  honourable  gentleman  to  remember  that 
he  was  the  child  of  the  accused,  the  House  ought  also  to 
remember  that  it  was  the  child  of  the  country.  On  dividing, 
the  proposal  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seven.* 

The  motion  having  passed,  the  next  step  was  to  appoint 
the  committee.  After  some  little  time  spent  in  selec- 
tion, the  names  were  announced,  when  it  was  found, 
to  the  dismay  of  the  partisans  of  Walpole,  that  out  of  a 
jury  of  twenty- one  only  two  persons  could  be  pointed  out 
as  the  decided  friends  of  the  fallen  minister.  And  of 
these  two  Sii"  Eobert  observed,  "  They  will  become  so 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  this  committee  that  they  wiU  no 
longer  pay  regard  to  mine." 

The  enemies  of  "Walpole  were  in  the  highest  spirits. 
At  last  they  had  their  foe  within  their  merciless  clutch, 
and  they  vowed  he  should  not  escape  them.  It  was 
confidently  expected  that  the  moment  the  committee 
entered  upon  its  labours  the  grossest  frauds  and  the  most 
nefarious  corruption  would  be  at  once  discovered.  "I 
fear  not  to  declare,"  said  Pitt,  who  was  on  the  committee, 
"  that  I  expect,  in  consequence  of  such  inquiry,  to  find 
that  our  treasure  has  been  exhausted,  not  to  humble  our 

*  stanhope's  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  ii,  p.  181. 
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enemies,  or  to  obviate  domestic  insurrections,  not  to  sup- 
port our  allies,  or  to  suppress  our  factions;  but  for  purposes 
which  no  man  who  loves  his  country  can  think  of  without 
indignation,  the  purchase  of  votes,  the  bribing  of  boroughs, 
the  enriching  of  hirelings,  the  multiplying  of  dependants, 
and  the  corruption  of  parliaments."  * 

Lord  Limerick  was  chosen  Chairman,  and  without  delay 
the  packed  jury  proceeded  upon  its  prejudiced  work.  The 
Treasury  books  were  rigidly  overhauled,  official  papers 
keenly  looked  through,  and  witnesses  most  rigorously  ex- 
amined. Yet  with  what  result  ?  It  was  found  that  this 
minister,  who  had  been  accused  of  so  freely  pillaging  from 
the  State  for  his  own  evil  ends,  and  whose  administration 
had  been  steeped  in  bribery  and  corruption,  had  been  guilty 
of  the  heinous  offence  of  offering  the  Mayor  of  Weymouth 
the  post  of  collector  of  that  port  provided  he  would,  during 
the  election,  obtain  the  nomination  of  a  returning  officer ; 
that  a  few  Eevenue  officials  who  had  refused  to  vote  for  the 
Government  candidate  had  been  dismissed  ;  that  a  certain 
contract  had  been  entered  into  by  which  the  contractors 
had  gained  fourteen  per  cent. ;  and  that  there  had  been 
some  profusion  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Secret  Service 
money.  The  mountain  had  at  last  been  delivered,  and 
this  most  ridiculous  mouse  was  the  fruit  of  its  travail ! 

Ever  since  the  accession  of  George  the  Second  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition,  the  venal  hacks  of  the  press,  and  the  men 
who  made  political  agitation  their  trade,  had  been  vehe- 
ment in  their  denunciations  of  the  organized  corruption  of 
Sir  Eobert  Walpole.  He  had  exercised  undue  influence 
at  elections !  He  had  been  a  party  to  the  drawing  up  of 
fraudulent  agreements  !     He  had  tampered  with  the  funds 

*  "  C'handlei's  Debates."     Coxe. 
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belonging  to  the  Secret  Service !  And  now,  after  a  long 
and  vigilant  investigation,  conducted  by  a  packed  and 
prejudiced  jury,  it  was  discovered  that  these  grave  and 
sweeping  charges  resolved  themselves  into  an  attempt 
upon  the  political  virtue  of  the  mayor  of  a  small  borough, 
the  dismissal  of  a  few  Civil  Service  subordinates,  the 
entering  into  one  contract  that  was  disapproved  of,  and 
certain  vague  accusations  respecting  the  Secret  Service 
money.  The  monster  of  corruption  had  been  carefully 
examined,  and,  instead  of  a  body  scored  by  disease  and 
debilitated  by  vice,  it  was  found  that  the  limbs  were  firm 
and  powerful,  the  vital  parts  sound  and  healthy,  but  a  few 
blemishes  were  observed  on  the  skin. 

Let  us  briefly  remark  upon  the  accusations  contained  in 
the  Eeport  of  this  Select  Committee ;  for,  trifling  and  un- 
important as  they  are,  considering  the  enormities  that  were 
expected  to  be  brought  to  the  light,  they  are  yet  capable  of 
palliation  and  explanation.     "With  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
Walpole  towards  the  Mayor  of  Weymouth  and  the  ofiicials 
of  the  Inland  Eevenue,  the  minister  must,  we  fear,  plead 
guilty.    It  is  not  a  very  grave  indictment  when  we  consider 
the  behaviour  of  Walpole's  predecessors  under  the  same 
circumstances,  and  the  loose  manner  in  which  the  details 
of  parliamentary  government  were  then  carried  on.     The 
second  charge,  of  granting  fraudulent  contracts,  is  reduced 
to    one   single    instance.     It   appears   that   "Walpole  had 
entered  into  a  contract  with  two  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons — Messrs.    Burrel  and   Bristow — for   furnishing 
money  at  Jamaica  towards   the  payment  of  the   British 
troops,  by  which  the  contractors  gained  fourteen  per  cent. 
'*  But  even  admitting  the  truth  of  the  statement,"  says 
Coxe,  ■\^'ho  has  made  an  exhaustive  if  somewhat  partial 
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commentary  upon  this  Eeport,  "tlie  bargain  when  first 
made  could  not  be  unfavourable  to  the  public,  because,  as 
appears  upon  the  Eeport,  Burrel  would  not,  on  account  of 
the  risk,  accept  the  whole  contract,  but  admitted  Bristow 
as  his  partner,  and  even  ofi'ered  a  part  of  his  share  to  his 
brothers  and  two  other  gentlemen ;  all  of  whom  declined 
for  the  same  reason."  High  interest  means  bad  security, 
and  when  business  men  enter  into  a  contract  the  opera- 
tions of  which  are  hazardous  and  the  gains  doubtful,  it 
should  be  expected  that  the  profits,  if  profits  there  be, 
should  be  unusually  large. 

The  charge  of  peculation  and  of  squandering  public 
money  is  really  the  only  serious  accusation  brought  by 
the  Select  Committee  against  Walpole.  But  here  the 
statements  are  so  garbled,  and  so  leavened  with  malice, 
as  greatly  to  detract  from  their  value.  It  was  the  object 
of  the  committee  to  show  that  during  the  years  1731 — 41 
the  sums  expended  in  Secret  Services  had  been  greater 
than  the  sums  expended  during  any  ten  years  in  any 
of  the  preceding  reigns.  Accordingly,  with  the  most 
culpable  partiality,  they  accepted  as  their  standard  of 
compai'ison  a  period  of  ten  years  when  domestic  and 
foreign  politics  had  been  favourable  to  economy,  and  the 
public  expenditure  had  been  low.  They  selected  the 
decade  from  1707  to  1717.  Had  they  chosen  the  ten  first 
years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  or  the  ten  first  years  of 
George  I.,  they  would  have  found  little  difi'erence  between 
the  money  spent  by  Walpole  from  1731  to  1741  and  the 
expenditure  of  1702  to  1712,  or  that  of  1714  to  1724. 
But  this  sense  of  fairness  did  not  animate  the  committee. 
The  years  between  1707  and  1717  were  fixed  upon. 
During  these  ten  years  the  committee  stated  that  no  more 
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than  the  sum  of  £337,960  had  been  expended,  whilst 
between  the  years  1731  and  1741  there  had  been  applied 
for  Secret  and  Special  Services  no  less  a  total  than 
£1,440,128. 

The  difference  between  the  two  amounts  is  certainly- 
striking,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  committee,  in  trying 
to  prove  too  much  they  lamentably  exposed  their  own 
dishonesty.  In  the  first  place,  between  the  years  1707 
and  1717  far  more  was  expended  upon  secret  and  special 
services  than  £337,960.  To  suit  their  own  purposes  the 
committee  overlooked  large  sums  granted  for  procuring 
secret  intelligence,  the  deductions  from  the  pay  of  all 
the  foreign  forces  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain,  and 
certain  important  items  forming  part  of  the  Civil  List  Debt 
which  would  have  inconveniently  swelled  their  statement 
of  expenditure.  In  the  next  place,  the  amount  which 
"Walpole  is  credited  with  having  spent  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  administration  includes  various  large  sums 
which  should  not  be  classed  under  the  head  of  Secret 
Service.  The  object  of  the  committee  was  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  money  expended  by  "Walpole  for  the  secret 
purposes  of  Government,  the  money  spent  in  special 
services,  and  the  money  spent  in  reimbursements  and 
official  salaries,  were  all  one  and  the  same  thing — all  ex- 
pended in  the  corruption  of  the  individual  at  the  expense 
of  the  State. 

But  when  we  deduct  from  this  one  million  and  odd 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  laid  out  by  Walpole  during 
his  last  ten  years  of  office,  the  sums  spent  in  pensions, 
the  salaries  allowed  to  officials,  the  amounts  paid  to  spies 
and  agents  at  foreign  courts,  and  such  other  sundries, 
all    of  which   were   included  under   the   one  simple  but 
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elastic  heading  of  Secret  and  Special  Services,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  much-maligned  minister  expended  less  than 
£80,000  a  year  upon  his  secret  service  disbursements  ; 
"  and,"  says  Coxe,  "  if  due  consideration  be  had  to  the 
difference  of  times  of  war  and  peace,  to  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  money,  and  to  the  diflGlculty  of  procuring  exact 
intelligence,  this  sum  will  not  appear  comparatively  larger 
than  the  Secret  Service  money  expended  in  the  reigns  of 
William,  Anne,  and  George  I." 

That  Walpole  had  been  guilty  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, that  he  had  paid  for  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  the  guineas  of  the  Treasury,  that  he  had  supported 
certain  newspapers  with  public  money,  and  that  he  occa- 
sionally drew  upon  the  funds  of  the  Secret  Service  to  re- 
ward his  partisans,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  that  he  was  the 
incarnation  of  fraud  and  dishonesty  that  malignity  repre- 
sented him  is  obviously  untrue.  If  "Walpole  had  been  the 
wholesale  poisoner  of  parliamentary  purity  his  opponents 
alleged,  it  seems  strange  that  a  hostile  committee,  with 
the  fullest  powers  of  investigation,  should  have  failed  to 
discover  all  traces  of  his  nefarious  proceedings.  When 
our  enemies  acquit  us  we  must  indeed  be  blameless.  We 
are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  hear  that  when  the  report 
of  the  committee,  from  which  so  much  scandal  had  been 
anticipated,  made  its  appearance,  it  was  received  by  the 
public  with  contempt. 

With  the  failure  of  this  inquiry  the  political  career  of 
Walpole  draws  to  an  end.  Save  when,  in  moments  of  emer- 
gency, he  was  consulted  by  his  sovereign,  he  passed  his 
declining  years  at  Houghton,  superintending  the  altera- 
tions he  was  making  at  his  splendid  country  seat,  and 
fitting  up  his  magnificent  picture  gallery.     Though  fallen 
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from  power  lie  was  still  the  confidential  adviser  of  the 
Xing,  and  his  words  carried  a  weight  such  as  no  minister 
in  the  Cabinet  possessed.  When  Wilmington  was  at 
death's  door  it  was  Walpole  who  recommended  that 
Pelham  should  be  sent  for,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Earl 
of  Bath;  and  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  admirers  of 
Pulteney,  the  Gazette  announced  that  his  Majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  appoint  Mr.  Pelham  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  When  war  broke  out  between  England  and 
France,  when  the  young  Pretender  was  expected  to  land 
upon  our  shores,  and  when  the  Cabiaet  was  torn  by  the 
dissensions  between  Carteret  and  Newcastle,  it  was  Wal- 
pole whom  the  King  desired  to  hasten  to  London,  and  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  his  counsels. 

"  I  had,  this  morning,  the  honour  of  attending  his  Ma- 
jesty in  his  Closet,"  writes  Lord  Cholmondeley  to  the 
ex-miaister,*  "  being  called  for  by  the  Lord  of  the 
Bedchamber  by  his  Majesty's  command ;  when  he  was 
pleased,  after  many  gracious  expressions  in  your  favour, 
and  speaking  of  your  service  ia  the  strongest  terms,  to 
command  me  to  inform  you  that  it  would  be  highly 
agreeable  to  him  your  coming  to  town  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  He  further 
added,  that  the  experience  he  had  for  so  many  years 
received  of  your  Lordship's  zeal  for  his  service,  yom- 
consummate  judgment  in  the  interior  and  domestic  afiaii-s 
of  this  kingdom,  were  so  many  motives  to  desii-e  your 
attendance  when  England  was  under  the  necessity  of  taking 
upon  herself  so  large  a  share  in  the  conduct  and  support  of 
the  common  cause,  in  the  present  dangerous  and  distm-bed 
situation  of  Europe ;  knowing  of  what  real  weight  your 

•  "Walpole  Papers,"  Xovembor  5,  1744.     Coxe. 
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opinion  and  influence  must  be  with  numbers  in  botb  Houses 
of  Parliament,  wben  such  nice  and  important  points  must 
come  before  them  for  their  deliberation  and  advice." 

Walpole  hastened  to  obey  the  royal  summons.  It  was 
his  last  interview  with  his  Master.  He  had  long  been 
suffering  from  a  most  acute  malady,  and  the  four  days  he 
occupied  in  travelling  from  Houghton  had  greatly  aggra- 
vated his  complaint.  Shortly  after  arriving  in  London  he 
was  compelled  to  take  to  his  bed.  His  surgeon,  Eanby, 
who  had  always  attended  him,  was  sent  for.  The  struggle 
of  death  for  the  mastery  was  terrible.  "  When  I  recollect 
his  resigned  behaviour,"  writes  the  surgeon,  who  published 
a  narrative  of  Walpole's  last  illness,  "  under  the  most  ex- 
cruciating pains,  the  magnanimous  sentiments  which  filled 
his  soul,  when  on  the  eve,  seemingly,  of  dissolution,  and  call 
to  mind  the  exalted  expressions  that  were  continually  flow- 
ing from  him  at  this  severe  time  of  trial ;  however  extra- 
ordinary his  natural  talents  or  acquired  abilities  were ;  how- 
ever he  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the 
senate,  or  by  his  singular  judgment  and  depth  of  penetra- 
tion in  counsels ;  this  incomparable  constancy  and  astonish- 
ing presence  of  mind  must  raise  in  my  opinion  as  subUme 
ideas  of  him  as  any  act  of  his  life  besides,  however  good 
and  popular;  and  reflect  a  renown  on  his  name  equal  to 
that  which  consecrates  the  memory  of  the  remarkable  sages 
of  antiquity." 

"Walpole  died  on  the  18th  of  March,  1745,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  lies  buried  within  the  parish 
church  of  Houghton,  and  neither  monument  nor  inscrip- 
tion record  the  spot  where  his  remains  have  been  interred. 

"  So  peaceful  rest,  without  a  stone,  a  name, 
\ATiich  once  had  '  honours,  titles,  "wealth,  and  fame.'  " 
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HIS  CHAEACTER. 

Of  all  tlie  statesmen  who  have  held  high  office,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  one  who  has  been  more  systema- 
tically abused  and  more  unjustly  treated  than  Sir  Eobert 
Walpole.  Whenever  his  name  is  mentioned  by  history, 
his  character  is  described  in  the  harshest  and  most  vindic- 
tive terms.  He  is  the  "  Father  of  Parliamentary  Cor- 
ruption," the  "  foe  to  English  liberty,"  the  "  man  who 
maintained  his  power  by  the  basest  and  most  venal  tactics," 
the  author  of  the  saying  thq,t  "  every  man  has  his  price." 
Whenever  his  administration  is  alluded  to  in  Parliament 
a  shudder  runs  through  the  House — especially  amongst 
men  who  regard  politics  as  a  profession  and  not  as  a 
creed — at  the  very  thought  that  one  so  sordid,  so  inte- 
rested, so  schemingly  selfish,  should  have  attained  to  the 
position  of  Prime  Minister,  and  have  commanded  a  follow- 
ing. If  we  read  the  pamphlet  literature  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  see  Walpole  represented  as  the  meanest  and 
most  corrupt  of  mankind — the  tool  of  the  King,  a  political 
gladiator,  a  man  destitute  of  real  ability,  and  utterly 
devoid  of  those  gifts  and  sentiments  which  elevate  and 
purify  character.  His  is  a  portrait  painted  in  the  heaviest 
shades  unrelieved  by  a  single  touch  of  light. 

Yet  such  is  not   a  true  i^icture  of  the  great  Minister 
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of  Peace.  It  is  not  for  me,  in  the  face  of  sucli  evidence  as  is 
collected  in  th.e  foregoing  pages,  to  endeavour  to  prove  that 
all  the  charges  brought  against  "Walpole  are  groundless,  and 
that  he  quits  the  court  of  History  without  a  stain  on  his 
character.  But  a  man  may  be  far  from  innocent,  and  yet 
not  guilty  of  all  the  offences  of  which  he  is  accused.  That 
"Walpole  was  innocent,  no  one,  unless  he  permits  his  judg- 
ment to  be  clouded  by  an  unsound  admiration,  can  admit ; 
still  it  must  require  far  stronger  evidence  than  has  yet 
been  produced  to  condemn  him  as  the  criminal  which 
prejudice  and  ignorance  have  pronounced  him. 

The  homely  English  proverb,  "  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name, 
and  you  may  as  Uef  hang  him,"  not  inaptly  illustrates 
the  fate  of  Walpole.  History  has  conferred  upon  him 
her  bad  name,  and  the  result  has  been  that  everything 
in  his  disfavour  has  been  remembered  and  exaggerated, 
whilst  his  good  deeds  have  been  carefully,  and  maliciously 
forgotten.  It  was  known  that  he  had  bribed — therefore 
he  was  accused  of  continuous  and  wholesale  corruption. 
It  was  known  that  he  had  paid  for  the  services  of  certain 
of  his  political  hireliags — therefore  he  had  tampered  with 
the  virtue  of  the  whole  body  of  his  supporters.  It  was 
known  that  he  had  been  accused,  no  matter  how  unjustly, 
of  deriving  profit  from  Government  transactions — there- 
fore much  of  his  acquired  wealth  had  been  obtained  by 
presents  from  interested  merchants,  and  by  the  pillaging 
from  State  contracts.  It  was  known  that  he  made  no 
pretensions  to  scholarship — therefore  he  was  deficient  in 
education,  a  man  of  very  moderate  ability,  who  made  up 
for  the  deficiencies  of  intellect  by  cunning,  intrigue,  and 
the  most  lavish  system  of  venality.  It  was  known  that 
he  was  in  favour  of  peace — therefore  he  was   a  coward. 
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a  traitor  to  English  interests,  a  servile  courtier  of  foreign 
powers. 

It  was  also  known,  but  wilfully  suppressed,  tliat  this 
same  minister,  who  was  all  baseness  and  incapacity,  had 
kept  the  country,  without  any  loss  to  her  prestige,  free 
from  war  longer  than  she  had  ever  been  kept  since  the 
days  of  James  the  First ;  that  at  the  time  when  the  nation 
was  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  at  the  collapse  of  the  South 
Sea  Scheme,  he  had  been  implored  to  come  forward,  and 
in  the  most  skilful  manner  had  weathered  the  financial 
storm ;  that  he  had  been  the  first  to  relieve  commerce  from 
its  heavy  and  mischievous  taxation ;  and  that,  under  his 
long  rule,  the  trade  of  the  country  had  been  prosperous, 
the  revenue  increasing,  and  the  landed  interest  eased  of 
its  burdens.  "When  a  wise  and  great  man  is  judged  alone 
by  his  evil  actions,  we  may,  without  being  accused  of 
partiality  or  an  indiscreet  admiration,  demur  at  the  sentence 
and  struggle  to  reverse  the  verdict. 

Nor  is  the  character  of  Walpole,  if  we  abandon  our 
prejudices  and  preconceived  notions,  a  difficult  one  to  read. 
He  was  a  hard,  keen,  selfish  man  of  the  world,  endowed 
with  great  talents,  of  untiring  industry,  with  little  belief 
in  human  nature,  yet  cheerful,  genial,  and  averse  to  every- 
thing that  savoured  of  crueltj'.  A  sceptic  as  regards 
religion,  he  placed  no  faith  in  those  lofty  principles  which 
often  impregnate  the  whole  current  of  a  life  with  the 
purity  and  nobleness  of  their  teaching.  To  him,  duty, 
devotion,  truth,  singleness  of  purpose,  chastity,  honour, 
were  virtues  inculcated  from  the  pulpit  and  described  by 
literature,  but  which  had  no  existence  in  real  life — mere 
empty  phrases  freely  employed  by  the  ambitious  and  the 
cunning  to  mask  their  motives. 
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Placed  on  the  pinnacle  of  Power,  lie  looked  down  on 
the  world  beneath  him,  and  the  sight  that  met  his  yiew 
had  not  tended  to  alter  his  opinion  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
He  saw  Churchmen — Churchmen  who  ever  preached  their 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world — fawning  upon  him, 
intriguing  with  the  most  abandoned  of  women,  lavish  in 
their  eulogies  upon  the  corrupt  and  the  profligate  in  high 
places,  ready  to  stoop  to  any  meanness,  weak,  cowardly, 
servile,  provided  they  only  obtained  the  prizes  of  their 
sacred  calling.  He  saw  Lawyers,  full  of  their  petty  spites 
and  jealousies,  so  severe  in  their  professional  view  of 
morality,  so  lax  in  their  private  life,  hot  with  the  hate 
of  competition,  bowing  down  before  him,  urging  their 
claims  and  disparaging  one  another  in  the  race  for  advance- 
ment. He  saw  great  Nobles  grovelling  at  his  feet  to 
possess  a  vacant  Garter,  gallant  Soldiers  throwing  aside 
their  manhood  and  self-respect  to  obtain  stars  and  ribbons, 
Politicians  discarding  their  cherished  principles  for  a  post 
at  Coui't  or  the  governorship  of  a  colony.  Adventurers 
willing  to  descend  to  any  degradation  to  procure  the 
means  of  livelihood. 

In  his  eyes  the  world  revolved  upon  the  axis  of  self- 
interest,  and  between  the  poles  of  venality  and  corruption. 
There  was  nothing  great,  or  noble,  or  pure  in  life :  all 
was  scheming,  intrigue,  and  selfishness.  One  man  entered 
the  Church  to  become  a  Bishop ;  another  embraced  the 
Law  to  hold  the  Great  Seal ;  a  third  was  a  politician 
because  he  wished  office  ;  it  was  always  the  rewards  and 
never  the  duties  incidental  to  the  profession  that  tempted 
men.  To  think  that  human  nature  ever  performed  any- 
thing for  nothing,  or  was  actuated  in  the  objects  it 
undertook  by  lofty  and  unnecessary  motives,  was,  as  he 
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said,  a  schoolboy's  dream,  the  flight  of  a  raw  ignorant 
lad. 

Yet  low  and  one-sided  as  was  this  view  of  mankind,  we 
must  remember,  as  an  excuse  for  his  unworthy  cynicism, 
that  Walpole  had,  during  the  whole  tenure  of  his  power, 
been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  human  nature  from  its 
most  unfavourable  aspect.  Either  directly  or  indirectly 
all  the  great  posts  in  the  Crown  were  in  his  gift.  He 
was  seldom  approached  but  to  grant  a  request ;  and  men 
are  never  at  their  best  when  suppliants  for  favours.  For 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  "Walpole  had  been  behind 
the  scenes ;  he  had  seen  the  actresses  paint  and  powder 
and  storm  at  each  other ;  he  had  seen  the  actors  learn 
their  parts,  pad  their  limbs,  and  set  their  featui-es  ;  he 
had  seen  the  mechanism  of  the  performances,  and  how 
the  art  had  been  acquired  which  was  to  hide  the  art ;  and 
therefore  we  cannot  expect  from  him  the  same  opinion 
of  the  play  and  the  players  as  from  the  audience  which 
watches  the  stage  from  the  front  of  the  house.  It  is  only 
those  in  power  who  can  really  know  the  heights  to  which 
man  can  rise,  and  the  depths  to  which  he  can  fall. 

"No  one,"  writes  Lord  Brougham,  mindful  of  the 
petitioners  who  crowded  round  him  when  on  the  Wool- 
sack,* "  no  one  who  has  been  long  the  dispenser  of  patron- 
age among  large  bodies  of  his  fellow- citizens  can  fail 
to  see  infinitely  more  numerous  instances  of  sordid,  selfish, 
greedy,  ungrateful  conduct,  than  of  the  virtues  to  which 
such  hateful  qualities  stand  opposed.  Daily  examples  come 
before  him  of  the  most  unfeeling  acrimony  towards  com- 
petitors— the  most  far-fetched  squeamish  jealousy  of  all 
conflicting    claims — unblushing    falsehood     in    both    its 

'  statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  III."    Appendix.     Sir  E.  Walpole. 
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branches,  boasting  and  detraction — grasping  selfishness 
in  both  kinds,  greedy  pursuit  of  men's  own  bread,  and 
cold  calculating  upon  others'  blood— the  fury  of  disap- 
pointment when  that  has  not  been  done  which  it  was 
impossible  to  do — swift  oblivion  of  all  that  has  been 
granted — unreasonable  expectations  of  more,  only  because 
much  has  been  given — not  seldom  favours  repaid  with 
hatred  and  ill-treatment,  as  if  by  this  unnatural  course 
the  account  might  be  settled  between  gratitude  and  pride 
— such  are  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart  which  power  soon 
discloses  to  its  possessor :  add  to  these  that  which,  however, 
deceives  no  one — the  never-ceasing  hypocrisy  of  declar- 
ing that  whatever  is  most  eagerly  sought  is  only  coveted 
as  affording  the  means  of  serving  the  country,  and  will 
only  be  taken  at  the  sacrifice  of  individual  interest  to  the 
sense  of  public  duty  ;  and  /  desire  to  be  understood  here  as 
speaking  from  my  oivn  official  experienced 

Judging  mankind  at  so  base  a  value,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, to  the  credit  of  Walpole,  that  he  never  affected  the 
spleen  of  the  misanthrope,  or  the  soured  views  of  the 
malignant  cynic.  On  the  contrary,  all  agree  that  in  his 
private  life  he  was  a  singularly  cheerful,  and,  unless  his 
own  interests  were  at  stake,  a  very  kindly  man.  Both  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  in  London  society  he  was  much 
liked.  He  had  a  ready  wit,  piqued  himself,  like  a  French- 
man, upon  his  powers  of  conversation,  and  was  popular 
with  women  and  with  young  men.  It  was  an  age  when 
the  easy  morality  of  Versailles  and  Marli  was  much  in 
fashion  amongst  the  higher  classes  of  the  English  people. 
Walpole,  like  many  men  not  particularly  well-favoured  by 
nature,  pretended  to  be  irresistible.  To  admit  his  suc- 
cesses with  the  fair  sex  was  at  once  to  win  his  heart. 
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"  His  prevailing  weakness,"  writes  Lord  Chesterfield, 
"was  to  be  thought  to  have  a  polite  and  happy  turn  to 
gallantry,  of  which  he  had  undoubtedly  less  than  any  man 
living ;  it  was  his  favourite  and  frequent  subject  of  con- 
versation, which  proved,  to  those  who  had  any  penetration, 
that  it  was  his  prevailing  weakness,  and  they  applied  to  it 
with  success."  According  to  Pulteney,  "a  writer  who 
would  tell  him  of  his  success  in  his  amours  would  gain  his 
confidence  in  a  higher  degree  than  one  who  commended 
the  conduct  of  his  administration."  One  of  the  crew  who 
ought  to  have  been  immortalised  in  the  Dunciad  sings 
in  miserable  verse : 

"  Nay,  to  divert  the  sneering  town, 
la  next  a  general  lover  grown. 
Affects  to  talk  of  his  amours, 
And  hoasts  of  haring  ruin'd  scores, 
While  all  who  hear  him  bite  the  lip. 
And  scarce  with  pain  their  laughter  keep." 

"Walpole,  however,  is  not  the  only  statesman  who  has  pre- 
ferred to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  man  of  gallantry 
to  that  of  a  great  minister. 

But  of  all  the  strictures  passed  upon  Walpole  none  is 
more  malicious  or  more  easily  disproved  than  that  of  in- 
tellectual incapacity.  Bolingbroke  sneered  at  his  talents ; 
Swift  thought  meanly  of  them ;  Wyndham  and  Chester- 
field laughed  at  his  want  of  education.  That  Walpole  was 
no  scholar  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  criticism  of  his 
enemies,  but  from  his  own  statements.  Bfe  had  no  literary 
gifts ;  he  disliked  books  and  such  information  as  is  only 
to  be  obtained  from  books.  "  I  wish,"  he  said  to  Fox, 
who  was  poring  over  a  volume  in  the  library  at  Houghton, 
"I  wish  I  took  as  much  delight  in  reading  as  you  do;  it 
would  be  the  means  of  alleviating  many  tedious  hours  in 
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my  present  retirement ;  but,  to  my  misfortune,  I  derive  no 
pleasure  from  sucL.  pursuits."  He  considered  the  pursuit 
of  literature  as  an  exercise  of  the  mind  which  unfitted  men 
for  the  business  of  life.  The  author  of  "  Cato,"  and  of  the 
most  charming  essays  in  the  Spectator,  was  a  wretched 
speaker,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  worst  Secretaries  of  State 
that  ever  held  the  seals.  Steele  was  utterly  wanting  in 
application.  Prior  had  displayed  none  of  the  talents  con- 
spicuous in  his  poetry  in  his  transactions  as  a  diplomatist. 
"You  will  find  he  has  no  head  for  business,"  remarked 
Walpole  when  he  appointed  Congreve  a  Commissioner  of 
Customs. 

Impressed  with  these  views,  no  minister,  except  the 
second  Pitt,  was  a  meaner  patron  of  letters.  He  held  that 
it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  State  to  encourage  men  to  neglect 
the  practical  affau's  of  life  to  write  sonnets  on  the  moon  or 
essays  on  government.  If  a  man  chose  to  be  an  author  he 
must  Ha'c  by  the  sale  of  his  publications.  If  his  works  did 
not  sell  he  should  abandon  authorship.  Literature  was  a 
trade  like  any  other,  and  should  be  dependent  upon  itself 
and  not  expect  to  be  pensioned  by  the  country.  "With  the 
exception  of  befriending  the  author  of  the  "  Night 
Thoughts,"  Walpole  decliued,  throughout  his  long  rule,  to 
relieve  by  State  help  the  wants  of  a  single  struggling  man 
of  letters.  "No  man,"  writes  the  historian  Tindal,  "ever 
set  the  press  to  work  with  so  little  judgment  as  he  did. 
He  looked  upon  writing  to  be  a  mechanical  kind  of  busi- 
ness, and  he  took  up  with  the  first  pen  that  he  could  find 
in  public  offices,  or  whom  he  could  oblige  by  private 
liberality."  "  He  hired  his  authors,"  says  Earl  Stanhope,* 
"as  he  would  his  ditchers,  holding  no  personal  communi- 

♦  "Historj-  of  England,"  toI.  ii.  p.  341. 
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cation  with  them,  but  placing  them  in  general  under  the 
guidance  of  Paxton,  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  or  of  otfeer 
Ministerial  subalterns ;  persons  who  in  general  may  be 
observed  to  have  more  ignorance  of,  and  contempt  for, 
literature  than  any  other  class  of  gentlemen.  How  could 
"Walpole  have  expected  much  popular  effect  from  such 
mercenary  drudges  as  his  party  writers  ?  Were  these  the 
men  to  stem  the  eloquence  of  Bolingbroke,  or  retort  the 
irony  of  Swift  ?  Some  pamphlets  of  considerable  power 
were  indeed  contributed  in  defence  of  the  administration 
by  Lord  Hervey  and  Sir  W.  Yonge ;  but  with  a  few 
exceptions  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  talent  and  ingenuity 
were  with  the  Opposition  writers,  and  that  the  public  mind 
was  gradually  and  imperceptibly  won  over  to  their  senti- 
ments. The  change  was  slow,  but  complete  and  universal; 
and  thus  Sir  Eobert  Walpole's  neglect  of  the  public  press 
may  be  classed  amongst  the  foremost  causes  of  his  unpopu- 
larity and  fall."  The  fact  was  that  Walpole,  observing  the 
indifference  of  the  King  to  the  charms  of  literature,  and 
that  the  press,  however  it  might  influence  the  country  out- 
side, was  powerless  to  add  to  or  detract  from  his  majority 
in  the  Legislature,  sneered  at  its  utility,  and  declined 
its  aid. 

But  because  a  minister  may  show  himself  no  patron  of 
letters  or  friend  of  science,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  he  is  deficient  ia  education  or  in  ability.  He  is 
wanting  in  sympathy  and  in  taste,  nothing  more.  If  the 
charges  of  the  enemies  of  Walpole  are  true,  that  he  was 
ignorant,  and  a  political  mediocrity,  how  can  we  reconcile 
with  such  accusations — his  wonderful  rise  to  power,  his 
long  tenure  of  office,  the  supreme  authority  he  wielded  ? 
His  birth  was  honourable,  but  the  name  he  inherited  would 
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not  in  itself  entitle  kim,  in  an  age  when  the  influence  of 
the  aristocracy  was  enormous,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  proud  nohles  of  England,  and  for  tAyenty  years  to  rule 
the  country — to  rule  the  country  ahsolutely,  imperially, 
and  without  permitting  a  single  rival  to  share  his  power. 
The  criterion  of  success  is  a  vulgar  one,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  on  this  occasion  it  may  justly  be  advanced  to  disprove 
the  malignant  charges  of  a  malevolent  faction.  That 
"VValpole  became  Prime  Minister,  that  he  was  himself  the 
Cabinet,  and  that  for  a  longer  period  than  generally  falls 
to  the  lot  of  administrations  he  governed  the  nation 
wisely,  temperately,  and  judiciously,  is  the  clearest  proof  of 
his  great  talents  and  splendid  powers  of  organization.  He 
may  not  ha\e  had  the  knoAvledge  of  the  schoolboy,  or  the 
manufactured  erudition  of  the  bookworm,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  he  "fl-as  ignorant  as  to  the  existence  of  Empson  and 
Dudley,  for  history  he  never  read,  its  statements  being  in 
his  eyes  a  tissue  of  falsehoods ; ""  but  that  he  was  as  devoid 
of  culture  as  his  enemies  assert  is  disproved  by  his  speeches, 
his  profound  acquaintance  with  the  system  of  finance,  and 
his  taste  for  art.  Not  a  single  financial  scheme  introduced 
by  him,  however  much  resisted  at  the  time,  but  has  met 
with  the  approval  of  posterity.  Dean  Tucker  calls  him 
"the  best  commercial  minister  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced," and  it  was  truly  said  of  him  that  "he  found  the 
book  of  rates  the  worst,  and  left  it  the  best,  in  Europe." 
"VVe  know  the  opposition  his  Excise  Bill  encountered,  and 
the  strictures  passed  upon  it.  Once  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  "Walpole  had  long  since  entered  into  his  rest, 
Pitt,  afterwards  the  lofty  Chatham,  remarked  in  the  course 

*  "  Oh  !  do  not  read  history,''  he  said  to  his  son  Honice,  "for  that  I  know  must 
be  false  ! " 
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of  his  speecli  that  "Sir  Eobert  "Walpole  was  a  very  able 
minister."  Several  members  laughed,  for  they  well  re- 
membered the  passages  of  arms  that  had  taken  place 
between  the  departed  statesman  and  the  late  fiery  cornet 
of  horse.  Pitt  continued  sternly,  "The  more  I  reflect  on 
my  conduct,  the  more  I  blame  myself  for  opposing  the 
Excise  Bill,"  and,  added  he,  in  the  tones  that  always 
hushed  the  levity  of  his  audience,  "let  those  who  are 
ashamed  to  confess  their  errors  laugh  out.  Can  it  be 
deemed  adulation  to  praise  a  minister  who  is  no  more?" 
To  be  praised  by  a  great  rival  is  eulogy  indeed. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  urge  any  other  proof  of  his 
abilities  for  Finance,"  writes  Archdeacon  Coxe,  "  than  that 
confidence  which,  throughout  his  whole  administration, 
moneyed  men  and  the  nation  placed  in  the  Government ; 
and  that  nothing  created  greater  alarm  among  them  than 
the  apprehensions  that  he  would  either  rapidly  pay  off  the 
National  Debt  or  reduce  the  interest.  This  fact  is  an 
answer  to  those  speculative  reasoners  who,  not  advertiag 
to  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  judging  of  past  transactions 
by  present  circumstances,  indiscriminately  censure  the 
minister  for  not  discharging  the  whole  public  burthens, 
for  alienating  the  Sinking  Fund,  and  for  opposing  Sir 
John  Barnard's  plan  to  reduce  the  interest  of  the  National 
Debt." 

His  speeches  were  much  admired,  and  his  ■  eloquence 
certainly  displayed  no  signs  of  that  want  of  finish  or 
poverty  of  illustration  visible  in  the  oratory  of  the  unedu- 
cated. Speaker  Onslow  regarded  the  speech  on  the  Peer- 
age Bill  as  that  of  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  posterity 
will  certainly  endorse  his  judgment.  Both  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  and  Lord  Cornbury  were  of  opinion  that  the  speech 
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in  whicli  Walpole  abandoned  his  Excise  Bill  was  a  splen- 
did exercise  of  eloquence.  Pitt  said  that  the  philippic 
against  Wyndham  on  the  secession  was  one  of  the  finest 
he  ever  heard.  It  is  well  known  that  when  Steele  was 
threatened  with  expulsion,  the  speech  he  delivered  in  his 
defence  was  suggested  by  Walpole,  and  that  on  the  follow- 
ing day  Walpole  made  a  second  speech  on  the  same  subject, 
even  better  than  the  first.  But  perhaps  the  strongest 
illustration  of  his  varied  ability  is  to  be  found  in  his 
conduct  on  one  occasion  Avhen  sitting  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  it  became 
his  duty  to  decide  in  a  cause  of  great  difiiculty  and  import- 
ance. The  learned  Barons  were  divided  in  opinion,  and 
Walpole,  as  Chancellor,  was  called  upon  to  make  the  deci- 
sion. We  are  told  that,  after  a  long  trial,  in  which  six  of 
the  most  skilful  lawyers  pleaded  on  each  side  for  nineteen 
hours,  Walpole  summed  up,  and  in  a  speech  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  delivered  judgment  with  such  sound  impar- 
tiality, and  such  a  mastery  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  "as  if 
he  had  been  bred  to  the  law,  and  had  practised  no  other 
business  all  his  life."  *  When  such  a  man — distinguished 
as  statesman,  orator,  financier,  and  judge — is  sneered  at  as 
lacking  education  and  genuine  ability,  we  feel  that  we 
have  to  deal,  not  with  the  truth  of  evidence,  but  with  the 
calumny  of  malice,  and  may  dismiss  the  charge  with  the 
contempt  it  deserves. 

But  if  we  admit  his  talents,  and  extenuate  his  cynicism, 
can  we  defend  him  from  the  accusation  of  corruption  ? 
That  Walpole  was  guilty  of  bribery,  that  he  drew  upon 
the  funds  of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  political  support,  and 
that  he  was  unscrupulous  in  his  organization  of  a  majoritj^, 

*  Lord  Huivi'V  to  Horace  Walpole,  Xovembcr  18,  1735.     Coxe. 
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are  statements  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  It  was  the 
age  of  open  and  systematic  bribery.  Men  of  probity  and 
honour  thought  then  no  more  of  selling  their  votes  than 
they  now  do  of  contracting  with  a  poulterer  to  take  their 
game,  or  with  a  greengrocer  to  take  their  fruit.  The 
Jacobites  were  chiefly  in.  the  pay  of  Trance  ;  many  of  the 
Hanoverians  were  m.  the  pay  of  the  Treasury ;  a  goodly 
number  of  the  Tories  sided  with  him  who  paid  them  best. 
What  can  we  think  of  the  tone  of  political  morality  of 
those  days,  when  we  read  of  the  great-grandson  of  the 
celebrated  Hampden,  though  himself  a  man  of  fortune, 
and  an  honourable  representative  of  the  English  squir- 
archy,  calmly  stating,  that  unless  he  can  obtain  a  pension 
from  the  King  he  will  go  over  to  the  Pretender  ?  Such 
was  the  spiiit  of  the  times,  and  Walpole,  who  was  not 
above  his  age  in  honour,  did  not  scruple  to  avaU  himself 
of  it. 

But  though  he,  ia  common  with  all  his  predecessors  in 
office,  certainly  pandered  to  the  bad  fashion  of  his  day,  by 
bribing  members  of  Parliament  with  money,  was  he  the 
"  patron  of  corruption  "  to  the  extent  malevolence  asserts  ? 
To  believe  his  enemies,  Walpole  made  large  profits  out  of 
every  Government  contract  he  recommended ;  he  used  the 
most  undue  influence  at  elections ;  he  freely  drew  upon 
the  funds  of  the  Secret  Ser^^ice  for  the  purposes  of  par- 
liamentary corruption.  Yet  what  is  the  true  story?  On 
his  resignation  in  1742,  when  he  was  as  forsaken  as 
Clarendon  on  his  downfall,  a  committee,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  appointed  to  inqiure  into  his  public  conduct.  This 
committee  consisted — with  the  exception  of  two  members 
— of  Walpole's  bitterest  enemies,  and  yet,  after  a  keen  and 
prejudiced  investigation,  what  was  discovered?    That  he 
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had  sought  to  corriipt  a  Mayor  of  Weymouth ;  that  he  had 
dismissed  a  few  subordinate  ofScials  for  voting  against  the 
GoTernment ;  that  he  had  promised  an  appointment  to  a 
returning  officer ;  and  that  the  sums  voted  for  Secret 
Service  had  been  large,  and  no  strict  accounts  of  their 
expenditure  had  been  furnished.  What  a  result  to  support 
so  sweeping  a  charge  ! 

"You  attribute  Walpole's  success  mainly  to  corruption," 
writes  Sir  Eobert  Peel — who  had  carefully  studied  the  life 
and  character  of  that  minister  * — to  the  late  Earl  Stanhope, 
then,  as  Lord  Mahon,  engaged  iipon  his  "History  of  Eng- 
land." "Tou  consider  the  revival  of  expiring  and  almost 
extinguished  corruption  to  have  been  the  strength,  and 
that  it  should  be  the  shame,  of  Walpole.  You  assume 
that  public  men  were  disposed  to  be  virtuous,  and  that 
Walpole  set  the  example,  at  least  was  the  author  and 
parent,  of  renewed  venality.  Now  what  is  the  evidence — - 
where  are  the  proofs  of  this  ? 

"If  Walpole  did  really  corrupt  the  age  ;  if  the  foundation 
of  his  strength  was  the  systematic  misapplication  of  the 
public  money  to  the  purposes  of  bribery,  or  the  pros- 
titution of  public  honours  and  rewards  to  the  same  end  ; 
why,  when  these  charges  were  daily  preferred  against 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  the  public  mind,  why 
is  it  that  a  Select  Committee  of  twenty-oue  members^ 
nineteen  of  them  his  bitter  enemies — appointed  after  his 
fall,  commissioned  to  lay  a  siege  to  his  past  life,  equal  in 
duration  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  produced  no  details  of 
bribery,  no  specific  facts  to  support  the  confident  allegations 
of  Walpole's  powerful  and  inveterate  enemies?  It  does 
seem  marvellous  that  if  bribery  was  so  systematic,  and 

*  "The  Stanhope  Miscellanies,"  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  December  23,  1833. 
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corruption  so  shameless  and  notorious  ;  if  elections  were 
unduly  influenced  to  so  novel  and  extraordinary  a  degree ; 
if  fraudulent  contracts  Tvere  granted  so  lavishly — that  the 
specific  instances  of  these  misdeeds,  on  the  part  of  a  fallen 
and  most  unpopular  minister,  should  be  so  very  meagre, 
and  supported  by  such  imperfect  proofs. 

"  When  one  recollects  what  other  ministers,  the  predeces- 
sors of  Walpole,  had  so  recently  done ;  the  shameful  bribes 
which  had  been  taken  by  Cabinet  Ministers — by  Sunder- 
land, and  Aislabie,  and  Craggs — for  the  furtherance  of  the 
South  Sea  Scheme  ;  and  when  one  reads  the  report  of  that 
committee,  the  bitter  enemies  of  Walpole,  their  horror  at 
his  attempts  on  the  virtiie  of  the  Mayor  of  Weymouth, 
their  indignation  that  in  order  to  secure  a  favourable 
rettiming  officer  he  had  promised  the  mayor  a  place  in  the 
Eevenue ;  that  he  had  committed  the  shocking  atrocity  of 
dismissing  some  Excise  officers  who  voted  against  the 
Government  candidate — one  cannot  help  smiling  at  the 
virtuous  rage  of  these  incensed  patriots,  who  seem,  like  the 
giants  in  Eabelais,  after  having  swallowed  windmills  for 
their  daily  fare,  to  have  been  choked  by  a  pound  of 
butter."  In  this  summing-up  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  the 
most  prejudiced  mind  must  admit  that  not  a  weak  point 
can  be  discovered. 

But  Walpole  was  the  author  of  the  saying  that  "  every 
man  has  his  price,"  thereby  implying  that  to  be  venal  was 
the  normal  condition  of  human  nature,  and  corruption  only  a 
question  of  degree.  Had  he  in  reality  made  this  remark,  it 
might,  to  a  certain  extent,  support  the  statements  of  those 
who  accuse  him  of  boundless  bribery,  by  proving  that  his 
opinion  of  mankind  was  based  on  personal  experience,  and 
that  he  had  found  none  to  resist  his  tempting  offers.     But, 
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as  a  matter  of  fact,  lie  said  no  such  thing ;  what  he  did  say 
was,  "  All  these  men  " — alluding  to  the  vain,  the  mercenary, 
and  the  culpahly  ambitious— " have  their  price;"  a  very 
different  remark,  and  one  as  applicable  now  as  then. 

As  long  as  Parliamentary  Government  exists  there 
will  be  found  men  who  embrace  politics  for  purely  selfish 
ends.  In  every  Parliament  there  will  be  the  clever, 
bitter,  unprincipled  member,  who  hopes,  by  his  savage 
attacks  upon  the  Government,  to  be  silenced — not  as  in 
the  days  of  Walpole,  by  money — but  by  its  niaeteenth- 
century  equivalent — office.  There  will  be  the  wealthy 
trader  desirous  of  occupying  a  more  brilliant  position  in 
society  than  commerce  has  allotted  him,  and  who  hopes, 
through  the  portals  of  Ministerial  receptions,  to  attain  his 
ends ;  such  a  man  can  be  bought,  not  by  money,  but  by 
social  influences,  and  would  vote  for  any  Government  that 
stamped  the  blood-red  hand  upon  his  newly  found  escutch- 
eon. There  will  be  the  broad- acred  landowner,  who  has 
spent  a  small  fortune  in  successfully  contesting  the  division 
of  his  county,  and  whose  sole  object  in  entering  the  House 
of  Commons  is  that  it  may  prove  a  highway  to  the  peerage. 
There  will  be  the  political  adventurer  ready  to  place  his 
vote,  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  places  his  sword,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  party  which  wiU  reward  him  best.  These  are  the 
followers — no  contemptible  gathering — that  a  minister 
knows  how  to  manipulate,  if  it  be  worth  his  while  to 
obtain  their  allegiance.  It  was  to  this  hireling  tribe  that 
Walpole  alluded  when  he  said,  "All  these  men  have  their 
price,"  and  none  had  reason  to  know  better  than  he  who 
paid  for  their  services. 

Under  the  rule  of  Walpole  corruption  was  far  easier 
in    its   practice,    and   far   more    lucrative  in    its   results. 
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than  at  the  present  day,  owing  to  the  secrecy  in  which 
parliamentary  proceedings  were  wrapped,  and  the  exten- 
sive patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of  the  Cabinet,  It 
was  not  only  the  guineas  of  the  Treasury  that  kept. together 
his  powerful  majority.  A  ribbon,  an  embassy,  a  coronet, 
the  command  of  a  regiment,  the  governorship  of  a  colony, 
a  commissi onership — were  all  bribes  equally  efScacious  to 
retain  parliamentary  allegiance.  "  All  these  men  have 
their  price,"  said  AYalpole  as  he  scanned,  with  his  cynical 
eyes,  the  mercenary  on  his  side  of  the  House,  and  the 
patriots  hungry  and  empty  amongst  the  Opposition.  "  A 
patriot!"  he  cried,  with  contempt,  "why,  'tis  but  to 
refuse  an  unreasonable  or  an  impertinent  demand,  and  up 
starts  a  patriot !  I  could  raise  tifty  of  them  within  the 
four-and-twenty  hours."  But  that  all  men  were  to  be 
bought,  and  that  none  were  imbued  with  a  pure  and  dis- 
interested affection  for  their  country,  he  did  not  believe. 
He  considered  that  they  were  in  the  minority,  but  he  did 
not  deny  their  existence.  "  I  ■nill  not  say  who  are  to  be 
corrupted,"  he  remarked,  "  but  I  will  say  who  is  not  to  be 
corrupted :  it  is  Shippen." 

Still,  if  Walpole  did  not  corrupt  others  with  the  freedom 
his  enemies  allege,  was  not  he  himself  guilty  of  the 
grossest  peculation  ?  He  was  a  country  gentleman  of  good 
fortune,  he  had  held  office  for  many  years,  and  he  had 
made  considerable  profit  diu'ing  the  fluctuations  in  the 
South  Sea  Stock ;  but  would  these  justify  the  vast  sums 
he  spent  upon  the  improvement  of  his  seat  at  Houghton, 
upon  his  princely  hospitalities,  and  upon  the  splendid 
collection  of  pictures  to  be  found  in  his  galleries  ?  The 
question  has  been  asked  before,  and  we  cannot  offer  a  more 
satisfactory  answer  than  has  already  been  given. 
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"  I  must  own,"  writes  Lord  Maton  to  Sir  Eobert  Peel  in 
a  second  letter  toucHng  the  character  of  the  adviser  of 
George  II.,*  "  I  must  own  that  when  I  look  at  Walpole's 
moderate  inheritance.^  I  still  feel  some  difficulty  in  satis- 
factorily accounting  for  his  lavish  expenditure.  Even  at 
that  period  it  was  not  very  easy  to  become  much  richer  in 
high  office.  Lord  Chesterfield,  I  think,  says  of  one  of 
Walpole's  successors,  the  Duke  of  ISI^ewcastle,  that  he  was 
poorer  by  £300,000  when  he  left  than  when  he  entered 
the  Treasury ;  which,  by-the-bye,  he  goes  on  to  call,  with  a 
sneer  at  Walpole,  '  a  most  un-ministerial  proceeding  !  '  I 
had  imagined  that  (waiving  for  a  moment  the  different 
value  of  money)  the  salary  and  emoluments  of  a  Prime 
Minister  were  not  much  more  considerable  in  those  days 
than  in  ours.  Thus,  then,  it  seemed  very  strange  how 
Walpole,  who  from  his  profuse  style  of  living,  and  espe- 
cially his  '  meetings,'  at  Houghton,  was  thought  fully  to 
live  up  to  his  income,  could  yet  spare  from  it  at  least 
£240,000  for  buildings,  lands,  and  pictures;  that  is,  during 
his  twenty  years  of  Premiership,  at  the  rate  of  £12,000 
annually." 

To  these  objections  Sir  Eobert  Peel  thus  replied:  % 
"  One  word  more  as  to  the  charges  of  personal  corruption 
which  wore  preferred  by  Walpole's  enemies.  In  the  last 
century  such  charges  against  ministers  who  built  splendid 
houses  or  lived  expensively  wore  not  unfrequent.  If  I 
recollect  aright.  Lord  Bute  was  subject  to  the  same  accusa- 
tion on  account  of  Luton :  it  was  said  he  was  bribed  by 
France. 

*  "The  Stanhope  Jtiscellanies,"  December  27,  1833. 

t  Accoidiiig  to  Coxe,  Walpole's  inheritance  was  moderate,  but,  aa  I  have  already 
said,  (.,'oxe  had  much  imderrated  the  rental  of  Houghton. 
X  "Stanhope  Miscellanii-S,"  December  30,  1833. 
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"  Two  hundred  thousand  pounds  is  certainly  a  large  sum 
for  Walpole  to  have  expended  at  Houghton ;  but  observe, 
this  sum  includes  purchase  of  land :  and  before  there  could 
be  any  -well-grounded  suspicion  of  personal  dishonesty, 
many  inquiries  should  be  made.  The  first,  and  most 
material,  would  be,  What  were  the  usual  and  legitimate 
emoluments  of  the  oflS.ces  which  Walpole  held,  or  which  his 
immediate  family  held  ?  In  modern  times  the  exact 
income  of  a  Secretary  at  War,  a  Paymaster  of  the  Forces, 
and  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  strictly  regulated  and 
known  to  all  the  world  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Walpole  the 
payment  was  mainly  by  fees,  occasionally  very  large  in 
their  amount.  I  believe  the  gaias  of  two  of  the  offices 
above  mentioned — the  War  Office  and  Pay  Office — to  have 
been  very  considerable. 

"  Another  inquiry  would  be,  Whether  the  money  for  pur- 
chases of  land  was  raised  on  the  whole,  or  paid  by  mortgage 
on  the  land  bought  ? 

"  The  amount  of  the  fortune  of  Walpole' s  first  wife,  and 
his  legitimate  gain  by  the  open  sale  of  South  Sea  Stock, 
when  out  of  office,  must  be  taken  into  account. 

"  A  fourth  subject  of  inquiry  would  be  the  fortune  left  by 
Walpole.  I  doubt  whether  he  did  not  die  an  embarrassed 
man  ;  *  whether  he  had  not  spent  by  far  the  greater  part  of 

•  "  It  is  certain  he  is  dead  very  poor  :  hia  detts  with  his  legacies,  which  are 
trifling,  amount  to  £50,000.  His  estate,  a  nominal  £8,000  a  year,  much  mortgaged. 
In  short,  his  fondness  for  Houghton  has  endangered  Houghton.  If  he  had  not 
so  overdone  it,  he  might  have  left  such  an  estate  to  his  family  as  might  have 
secured  the  glory  of  the  place  for  many  years :  another  such  debt  must  expose  it 
to  sale.  If  he  had  lived,  his  unbounded  generosity  and  contempt  of  money 
"would  have  run  him  into  vast  difiiculties.  However  irreparable  his  personal  loss 
maybe  to  his  friends,  he  certainly  died  critically  well  for  himself;  he  had  lived 
to  stand  the  rudest  trials  with  honour,  to  see  his  character  universally  cleared,  his 
enemies  brought  to  infamy  for  their  ignorance  or  villainy,  and  the  world  allowing 
him  to  be  the  only  man  in  England  fit  to  be  what  he  had  been." — Horace  Walpole 
to  Horace  Mann,  April  15,  1745. 
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his  emoluments.  It  is  twice  mentioned  by  Coxe,  that  he 
lamented  that  he  had  built  on  so  large  a  scale  at  Houghton, 
and  Coxe  has  these  expressions,  '  the  embarrassed  situation 
of  his  own  affairs  increased  his  dejection.' 

"My  general  impression  is  that  he  was  profuse  in  his 
expenditure,  and  careless  about  money.  I  cannot  say  I 
think  £3,000  a  year  (the  cost  of  the  Houghton  meetings), 
for  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  to  spend  in  conyivial 
entertainments,  at  a  magnificent  country-house,  where  he 
received  not  only  his  personal  but  his  political  friends,  at 
all  unreasonable.  Other  ministers  have  laid  by  their 
emoluments,  and  escaped  notice.  Walpole  spent  his 
income,  and  the  evidence  of  profusion  was  daily  seen,  and 
created,  I  believe,  unfounded  suspicion. 

"  Nothing  would  surprise  me  more  than  to  find  Walpole 
convicted  of  personal  dishonesty,  when  I  look  at  his 
demeanour  in  the  face  of  his  enemies,  his  general  habits, 
the  scrutiny  to  which  his  conduct  was  exposed  after  his 
fall,  and  the  warning  he  had  in  early  life  by  a  committal  to 
the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  this  nature.  . .  .  Of  what  public  man 
can  it  be  said,  with  any  assurance  of  certainty,  that,  placed 
in  the  situation  of  Walpole,  he  would  in  the  course  of  an 
administration  of  twenty  years  have  committed  so  few 
errors,  and  would  have  left  at  the  close  of  it  the  House  of 
Hanover  in  equal  security,  and  the  finances  in  equal  order  ? 
that  he  would  have  secured  to  England  more  of  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  or  would  have  defeated  the  machinations  of 
internal  enemies  with  less  of  vindictive  severity,  or  fewer 
encroachments  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ?  " 

Still,  though  we  can  prove  the  existence  of  his  great 
talents,  extenuate  his  cynicism,  reduce  the  charges  against 
him  of  corruption,  and  absolve  him  from  peculation,  we 
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cannot  contend  that  Walpole,  as  a  man,  is  deserving  of 
mucli  of  the  respect  and  admiration  of  posterity.  He 
loved  power  -with  a  selfishness  and  a  jealousy  that  political 
history  has  never  seen  equalled.  His  sense  of  delicacy  was 
blunt  in  the  extreme.  He  was  notoriously  immoral,  and 
his  conversation  gross  even  for  a  gross  age.  He  in- 
dulged freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  was  not 
a  little  of  a  sot.  He  was  utterly  indifferent  to  public 
opinion,  where  the  gratification  of  his  own  vices  were 
concerned.  Yet  there  was  in  him,  as  there  is  in  every 
man,  something  of  good.  His  was  an  eminently  kindly 
nature.  There  was  nothing  cruel  or  vindictive  in  his  dis- 
position. He  knew  that  several  of  his  enemies  were  in- 
triguing with  the  Pretender,  and  that  at  a  word  from  him 
their  heads  would  rest  on  the  executioner's  block ;  but  he 
listened  to  their  abuse  with  a  smile,  and  declined  to  send 
them  to  the  Tower.  He  was  devoted  to  his  children. 
Slow  to  forgive  when  once  offended,  yet  a  warm  and  tena- 
cious friend  to  those  he  liked,  and  from  whom  he  had 
nothing  to  fear.  He  was  free  from  avarice ;  generous  in 
his  habits,  and  much  given  to  hospitality.  His  address 
was  frank  and  open ;  he  deceived,  but  he  did  not  lie.  His 
temper  was  perfect.  "  Sir  Eobert  was  of  a  temper  so  calm 
and  equal,"  said  Pulteney  to  Johnson,  "  and  so  hard  to  be 
provoked,  that  he  was  very  sure  he  never  felt  the  bitterest 
invective  against  him  for  half  an  horn-."  Of  him  thus 
writes  Pope  : 

"  Seen  him  I  have,  but  in  his  happier  hour 
Of  social  pleiisure,  ill-cxcharig'd  for  power  ; 
Seen  him,  imcumber'd  with  the  venal  tribe. 
Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a  bribe." 

"He  was  the  best  man,"  says  Speaker  Onslow,  "from. 
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the  goodness  of  his  heart,  to  live  -\yith  and  live  nnder,  of 
any  great  man  I  ever  knew." 

But  if  in  the  man  we  find  much  to  condemn,  in  the 
statesman  there  is  much  to  applaud. 

"Without  being  a  genius  of  the  first  class,"  wi'ites 
Burke  in  his  "  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs," 
"he  was  an  intelligent,  prudent,  and  safe  minister.  He 
loved  peace  ;  and  he  helped  to  communicate  the  same  dis- 
position to  nations  at  least  as  warlike  and  restless  as  that 
in  which  he  had  the  chief  direction  of  affairs.  Though  he 
served  a  master  who  was  fond  of  martial  fame,  he  kept  all 
the  establishments  very  low.  The  land  tax  continued  at 
two  shillings  in  the  pound  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
administration.  The  other  impositions  were  moderate. 
The  profound  repose,  the  equal  liberty,  the  firm  protection 
of  just  laws,  during  the  long  period  of  his  power,  were  the 
principal  causes  of  that  prosperity  which  took  such  rapid 
strides  towards  perfection ;  and  which  furnished  to  the 
nation  ability  to  acquire  the  military  glory  which  it  has 
since  obtained,  as  well  as  to  bear  the  burthens,  the  cause 
and  consequence  of  that  warlike  reputation.  With  many 
virtues,  public  and  private,  he  had  his  faults ;  but  his 
faults  were  superficial.  A  careless,  coarse,  and  over-familiar 
style  of  discourse,  without  sufficient  regard  to  persons  or 
occasions,  and  an  almost  total  want  of  political  decorum 
were  the  errors  by  which  he  was  most  hurt  in  the  public 
opinion,  and  those  through  which  his  enemies  obtained  the 
greatest  advantage  over  him.  But  justice  must  be  done. 
The  prudence,  steadiness,  and  vigilance  of  that  man,  joined 
to  the  greatest  possible  levity  in  his  character  and  his 
politics,  preserved  the  Crown  to  the  Eoyal  Family ;  and 
with  it  their  la^vs  and  liberties  to  this  country," 

H  H 


a66  Sin  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

On  the  proud  roll  of  English  ministers  there  stand  the 
names  of  men  far  more  worthy  of  reverence  than  he  who 
guided  the  councils  of  the  Second  George,  yet  few  who  more 
skilfully  and  judiciously  led  on  a  nation  to  progress  and 
prosperity,  making  her  name  great  without  inroking  the 
power  of  the  sword. 


THE  END. 
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Svo,  cloth,  2S.  6d. 

BRONZES.      With    numerous    Woodcuts.      Large    cro\vn 

8vo,  cloth,  2S.  6d. 
FOSTER  (JOSEPH)— 

THE   PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  and  KNIGHTAGE 

OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  FOR  1882  In  one  or  two  volumes,  royal  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  price  42s.     The  Peerage  or  Baronetage  separate,  each  21s. 

The  THIRD  EDITION,  for  1882,  containing  all  new  Creations,  has  been  consider- 
ably enlarged,  and  carefully  corrected  throughout.  It  is  illustrated  by  upwards  of 
1,400  engravings  of  Arms,  etc.,  and  contains  fuller  pedigrees  than  any  other  work. 

FRANCATELLI  [C.  £.)— 

ROYAL    CONFECTIONER:    English   and   Foreign.      A 

Practical  Treatise.  With  Coloured  Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Post  Svo, 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 

FRANKS  [A.    W.)— 

JAPANESE   POTTERY.     Being  a  Native  Report.    Nume- 

reus  Illustrations  and  Marks.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  2S.  6d. 

FROM   EYE   TO    HEART.     Containing   i8   beautiful  Photo- 

graphs.     Foolscap  4to,  21s. 
GALLENGA  [ANTONIO]— 

SOUTH  AMERICA.  With  a  Map.  Second  Edition.  Demy 

Svo,  14s. 

A    SUMMER    TOUR     IN     RUSSIA.      With    a    Map. 

Demy  Svo.  [Xcarly  ready, 

GEROLDT  (FRITZ)— 

NINE  COLONIES.     Crown  Svo,  4s. 

HALL  (SIDNEY)— 

A  TRAVELLING  ATLAS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COUN- 

TIES.  Fifty  Maps,  coloured.  New  Edition,  including  the  Railways,  corrected 
up  to  the  present  date.     Demy  Svo,  in  roan  tuck,  los.  6d. 

HAMILTON  {VEREKER  M.)  and  STEWART  .1/.  FASSON— 

SCENES  IN  CEYLON.    Oblong,  with  21  Illustrations,  42s. 
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HARDY  [LADY  DUFFUS)— 

THROUGH  CITIES  and  PRAIRIE  LANDS.     Sketches 

of  an  American  Tour,     i  vol.     Demy  8vo,  14s. 
HA  TTON  (JOSEPH)— 

THE   NEW   CEYLON;  being  a  Sketch  of  British  North 

Borneo.  (From  Official  and  other  exclusive  sources  of  information,  including 
Private  Notes  of  Recent  Explorations  in  Districts  hitherto  unvisited  by  the  White 
Man.)    Crown  8vo,  with  Frontispiece  and  Maps  corrected  to  date.     5s. 

TO-DAY  IN  AMERICA.     Studies  for  the  Old  World  and 

the  New.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo,  i8s. 
HILL  [MISS  G.)— 

THE  PLEASURES  AND  PROFITS  OF  OUR  LITTLE 

POULTRY  FARM.     Small  crown  8vo,  3s. 
HITCHMAN  (FRANCIS)— 

THE  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  THE  EARL  OF  BEACONS- 

FIELD.    2  vols.    Demy  8vo,  ;^i  12s. 
HOLBEIN— 

TWELVE    HEADS  AFTER   HOLBEIN.     Selected  from 

Drawings  in  Her  Majesty's  Collection  at  Windsor.  Reproduced  in  Autotype,  in 
portfolio,     j^i  i6s. 

HOME  LIFE.  A  Handbook  of  Elementary  Instruction,  con- 
taining Practical  Suggestions  addressed  to  Managers  and  Teachers  of  Schools. 
Crown  8vo,  3s. 

HOVELACQUE  (ABEL)— 

THE     SCIENCE     OF    LANGUAGE:     LINGUISTICS, 

PHILOLOGY,  AND  ETYMOLOGY.    With  Maps.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 
HUMPHRIS  (H.D.)— 

PRINCIPLES    OF    PERSPECTIVE.       Illustrated    in    a 

Series  of  Examples.     Oblong  folio,  half-bound,  and  Text  8vo,  cloth,  £1  is. 
JARRY  (GENERAL)— 

OUTPOST    DUTY.     Translated,  with   TREATISES   ON 

MILITARY  RECONNAISSANCE  AND  ON  ROAD-MAKING.  By  Major- 
Gen.  W.  C.  E.  Napier.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

JENNINGS  (SAMUEL),  F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S  — 

MY  VISIT  TO  THE  GOLDFIELDS  IN  THE  SOUTH- 
EAST WYNAAD.    With  8  full-page  Engravings.    Demy  8vo,  5s. 
JOHNSON  (DR.  SAMUEL)- 

LIFE  AND  CONVERSATIONS.     By  A.  Main.      Crown 

8vo,  los.  6d. 
JONES  (CAPTAIN  DOUGLAS),  R.A.— 

NOTES  ON  MILITARY  LAW.     Crown  8vo,  4s. 

KELLEY  (E.G.),  M.D.~ 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EXISTENCE.— The  Reality  and 

Romance  of  Histories.     Demy  8vo,  i6s. 
KEMPIS  (THOMAS  A)— 

OF    THE    IMITATION    OF    CHRIST.      Four    Books. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  i6s. 
KLACZKO  (M.  JULIAN)— 

TWO  CHANCELLORS  :  PRINCE  GORTCHAKOF  and 

PRINCE  BISMARCK.   Translated  by  Mrs,  Tait.    New  and  cheaper  Edition,  6s. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


LEFEVRE  [ANDRE)— 

PHILOSOPHY,  Historical  and  Critical.     Translated,  with 

an  Introduction,  by  A.  W.  Keane,  E.A.    Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  fid. 
LETOURNEAU  (DR.  CHARLES)— 

SOCIOLOGY.      Based   upon    Ethnology.      Translated   by 

Henry  M.  Trollope.     Large  cro\vn  8vo,  los. 

BIOLOGY.    Translated  by  William  MacCall.    With  lUus- 

trations.     Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 
LOW  (C.  R.)— 

SOLDIERS  OF  THE  VICTORIAN  AGE.    2  vols.    Demy 

8vo,  £t  IDS. 
LUCAS  [CAPTAIN)— 

THE    ZULUS    AND     THE    BRITISH     FRONTIER. 

Demy  Svo,  i6s. 

CAMP    LIFE    AND    SPORT    IN     SOUTH    AFRICA. 

With  Episodes  in  Kaffir  Warfare.    With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  12s. 
LYTTON  (ROBERT,  EARL)— 

POETICAL  WORKS- 
FABLES  IN  SONG.    2  vols.    Fcap.  8vo,  i=s. 
THE  WANDERER.     Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 
POEMS,  HISTORICAL  AND  CHARACTERISTIC.    Fcap.  6s. 

MACE  WEN  (CONSTANCE)— 

ROUGH  DIAMONDS ;  OR,  SKETCHES  FROM  REAL 

LIFE.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
MALLET  [DR.  J.   W.)— 

COTTON :   THE  CHEMICAL,  &c.,  CONDITIONS  OF 

ITS  SUCCESSFUL  CULTIVATION.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
MALLET  (ROBERT)— 

PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  ASSAYING, 

as  applied  to  the  Manufacture  of  Iron.  By  L.  L.  De  Konick  and  E.  Dietz. 
Edited,  with  notes,  by  Robert  Mallet.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

GREAT    NEAPOLITAN     EARTHQUAKE    OF    1857. 

First  Principles  of  Observational  Seismology,  as  developed  in  the  Report  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols.  Royal  Svo, 
cloth,  ^3  3s. 

MASKELL  ( WILLIAM)— 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  IVORIES,  ANCIENT  AND 

MEDIEVAL,  in  the  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM,  with  a  Preface. 
With  numerous  Photographs  and  Woodcuts.     Royal  8vo,  half-moroccOj  £x  is. 

IVORIES  :  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL.     With  nume- 

reus  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  DYCE  AND  FORSTER  Col- 
lections.   With  Illustrations.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  2S.  6d. 

McCOAN  (J.  CARLILE)— 

OUR   NEW  PROTECTORATE.     Turkey  in  Asia:  Its 

Geography,  Races,  Resources,  and  Government.  With  a  Map  showing 
the  E.\isting  and  Projected  Public  Works.     2  vols.     Large  crown  Svo,  ai  4S. 
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MOLESWORTH  (  W.  NASSAU)— 

HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND   FROM   THE   YEAR   1830 

TO  THE  RESIGNATION  OF  THE  GLADSTONE  MINISTRY 
A  Cheap  Edition,  carefully  revised,  and  carried  up  to  March,  1874.    3  vols. 

c^o^vIl  8vo,  18s. 
A  School  Edition.    Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
MO R LEY  (HENRY)— 

ENGLISH  WRITERS.     Vol.    I.     Part  L     THE  CELTS 

AND  ANGLO-SAXONS.  With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Four  Periods  of 
English  Literature.  Part  II.  FROM  THE  CONQUEST  TO  CHAUCER. 
(Making  2  vols.)     8vo,  cloth,  £1  2s. 

Vol.    II.     Part   I.     FROM    CHAUCER    TO    DUNBAR. 

8vo,  cloth,  I2S, 

TABLES    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE.      Containing 

20  Charts.     Second  Edition,  with  Index.     Royal  4to,  cloth,  12s. 

In  Three  Parts.    Parts  I.  and  II.,  containing  Three  Charts,  each  is.  6d, 
Part  III.,  containing  14  Charts,  7s.    Part  III.  also  kept  in  Sections,  i,  2,  and  5, 
IS.  6d.  each ;  3  and  4  together,  3s.     *.i^  The  Charts  sold  separately. 

MORLEY  {JOHN)— 

LIFE     AND     CO'RRESPONDENCE     OF     RICHARD 

COBDEN.     Fourth  Thousand.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  ^i  12s. 

DIDEROT   AND   THE    ENCYCLOP.^DISTS.     2  vols. 

Demy  8vo,  £-1  6s. 

CRITICAL    MISCELLANIES.      Second   Series.      Demy 

8vo,  cloth,  14s. 

NKW    UNIFORM    EDITION. 
VOLTAIRE.     Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 
ROUSSEAU.     Large  crown  8vo,  9s. 
CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES.    First  Series.     Large  crown 

Svo,  6s. 

CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES.     Second  Series.     VnthePre^s. 
DIDEROT    AND    THE    ENCYCLOPAEDISTS.     Large 

crown  Svo,  12s. 

ON    COMPROMISE.     New   Edition.     Large   crown   Svo, 

3S.  6d. 

STRUGGLE   FOR   NATIONAL   EDUCATION.     Third 

Edition.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  3s. 
MUNTZ  (EUGENE),  From  the  French  of— 

RAPHAEL  :      HIS     LIFE,     WORKS,     AND     TIMES. 

Edited  by  W.  Armstrong.     Illustrated  with  155  Wood  Engravings  and  41  Full- 
page  Plates.     Imperial  Svo,  36s. 

MURPHY  [J.  M,  )— 

RAMBLES     IN     NORTH  -  WEST     AMERICA.       With 

Frontispiece  and  Map.    Svo,  i6s. 
MURRAY  (ANDRE  W),  F.L.S.— 

ECONOMIC    ENTOMOLOGY.      Aptera.     With    nume- 

rous  Illustrations.     Large  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
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NAPIER   (MAJ.-GEN.   W.  C.  E.)— 

TRANSLATION  OF  GEN.  JARRY'S  OUTPOST  DUTY. 

With  TREATfSES  ON  MILITARY  RECONNAISSANCE  AND  ON 
ROAD-MAKING.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

NESB2TT  [ALEXANDER)— 

GLASS.     Illustrated.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2S.  6d. 

NEWTON  (E.   TULLE Y),  F.G.S.— 

THE  TYPICAL    PARTS   IN   THE    SKELETONS   OF 

A  CAT,  DUCK,  AND  CODFISH,  being  a  Catalogue  with  Comparative 
Description  arranged  in  a  Tabular  form.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

OFFICIAL  HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL  FOR  COOKERY.  Containing  Lessons  on  Cookery;  forming 
the  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  School.  Compiled  by  "R.  O.  C."  Seventh 
Thousand.     Large  crown  8vo,  8s. 

OLIVER   (PROFESSOR),  F.R.S.,  &=€.— 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL 

ORDERS  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM,  PREPARED  FOR  THE 
SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON.  With 
109  Plates.     Oblong  8vo,  plain,  i6s. ;  coloured,  £1  6s. 

OZANNE  (I.   W.)— 

THREE   YEARS   IN   ROUMANIA.      Large  crown  8vo, 

7s.  6d. 

PAST  DAYS   IN  INDIA;   or,  Sporting  Reminiscences  in  the 

Valley  of  the  Saone  and  the  Basin  of  Singrowlee.  By  a  late  Customs  Officer, 
N.W.  Provinces,  India.     PostSvo,  los.  6d. 

POLLEN  (y.  H.)— 

ANCIENT     AND     MODERN      FURNITURE     AND 

WOODWORK  IN  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  With  an 
Introduction,  and  Illustrated  with  numerous  Coloured  Photographs  and  Woodcuts. 
Royal  8vo,  half-morocco,  £1  is. 

GOLD   AND   SILVER   SMITH'S  WORK.     With  nume- 

rous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2S.  6d. 

ANCIENT     AND     MODERN     FURNITURE     AND 

WOODWORK.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2S.  6d. 
POLLOK  (LIEUT-COLONEL)— 

SPORT  IN  BRITISH   BURMAH,  ASSAM,  AND  THE 

CASSYAH  AND  JYNTIAH  HILLS.  With  Notes  of  Sport  in  the  Hilly  Dis- 
tricts of  the  Northern  Division,  Madras  Presidency.  2  vols.  With  Illustrations 
and  2  Maps.     Demy  8vo,  ;^i  4s. 

POYNTER  (E.  J.),  R.A.— 

TEN    LECTURES    ON    ART.     Second   Edition.     Large 

crown  8vo,  gs. 
PRINSEP  ( VAL),  A.R.A.— 

IMPERIAL   INDIA.      Containing   numerous    Illustrations 

and  Maps  made  during  a  Tour  to  the  Courts  of  the  Principal  Rajahs  and  Princes 
of  India.     Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  £1  is. 

PUCKETT(R.  CAMPBELL),  Ph.D.,  Bonn  University- 

SCIOGRAPHY;   or.  Radial  Projection  of  Shadows.     Third 

Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
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RAN  KEN  (  W.  II.  £.)— 

THE   DOMINION    OF   AUSTRALIA.     An  Account   of 

its  Foundation.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 
REDGRA  VE  [GILBERT  R.)— 

MANUAL  OF  DESIGN,  compiled  from  the  Writings  and 

Addresses  of  Richard  Redgrave,  R.A,  With  Woodcuts.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth 
2s.  6d, 

REDGRAVE  [RICHARD)— 

MANUAL  AND    CATECHISM   ON   COLOUR.     241x10, 

cloth,  gd. 
REDGRA  VE  [SAMUEL]— 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  HIS- 
TORICAL COLLECTION  OF  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTINGS  IN  THE 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  With  numerous  Chromo-Hthographs  and 
other  Illustrations.     Royal  8vo,  I,x  is. 

RIAXO  [JUAN  E.)— 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  SPAIN.  Illustrated.  Large 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s. 
ROBINSON  [JAMES  E.)— 

BRITISH   BEE   FARMING.     Its   Profits   and  Pleasures. 

Large  crown  8vo,  5s. 
ROB/NSON  (y.  C.)— 

ITALIAN    SCULPTURE    OF    THE    MIDDLE   AGES 

AND  PERIOD  OF  THE  REVIVAL  OF  ART.  With  20  Engravings.  Royal 
8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

ROBSON  [GEORGE)— 

ELEMENTARY  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.     Illus- 

trated  by  a  Design  for  an  Entrance  Lodge  and  Gate.  15  Plates.  Oblong  folio, 
sewed,  8s. 

ROBSON  [REV.  J.  H.),  M.A.,  LL.M.— 

AN  ELEMENTARY   TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA. 

Post  8vo,  6s. 
ROCK[THE  VERY  REV.  CANON).  D.D.— 

ON  TEXTILE  FABRICS.     A  Descriptive  and  Illustrated 

Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Church  Vestments,  Dresses,  Silk  Stuffs,  Needlework, 
and  Tapestries  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Royal  8vo,  half-morocco, 
^i  IIS.  6d. 

TEXTILE  FABRICa     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  2S.  6d. 
ROLAND  [ARTHUR]— 

FARMING  FOR   PLEASURE  AND   PROFIT.     Edited 

by  William  Ablett.     8  vols.     Large  crown  8vo,  5s.  each. 
D.\IRY-FARMING,  MANAGEMENT  OF  COWS,  &c. 
POULTRY-KEEPING. 

TREE-PLANTING,   FOR  ORNAMENTATION  OR  PROFIT. 
STOCK-KEEPING  AND   CATTLE-REARING. 
DRAINAGE    OF  LAND,   IRRIGATION,   MANURES,  &c. 
ROOT-GROWING,  HOPS,  &c, 
MANAGEMENT  OF  GRASS  LANDS. 
MARKET  GARDENING. 


14  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

SAL  USBUR  Y  (PHILIP  H.  B.  )— 

TWO  MONTHS  WITH  TCHERNAIEFF  IN  SERVIA. 

Large  crown  8vo,  qs. 
SA VA GE{REV.  N.  R. )— 

THE  SOULS  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS,  THEIR  PLACE 

AND  STATE  BETWEEN  DEATH  AND  THE  GENERAL  RESURREC- 
TION.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SCOTT-STEVENSON  (MRS.  )— 

OUR   HOME  IN   CYPRUS.     With  a  Map  and   Illustra- 

tions.     Third  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  14s. 

OUR    RIDE   THROUGH   ASIA   MINOR.     With  Map. 

Demy  8vo,  i8s. 
SIMMONDS  [T.  L.)— 

ANIMAL    PRODUCTS:    their   Preparation,    Commercial 

Uses,  and  Value.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
SMITH  ( GOLD  WIN)— 

THE  POLITICAL   DESTINY   OF   CANADA.      Crown 

8vo,  5s, 
SMITH  (MAJOR  R.  MURDOCK),  R.E.~ 

PERSIAN  ART.     Second  Edition,  with  additional  Illustra- 

tions.    Large  crown  8vo,  2S. 
.S2:   CLAIR (S.G.B.)— 

TWELVE    YEARS'    RESIDENCE     IN     BULGARIA. 

Revised  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  9s. 
STORY  [W.   W.)~ 

ROBA  DI  ROMA.     Seventh  Edition,  with  Additions  and 

Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  los.  6d. 

THE    PROPORTIONS    OF   THE    HUMAN    FRAME, 

ACCORDING  TO  A  NEW  CANON.     With  Plates.    Royal  8vo,  cloth,  los. 

CASTLE    ST.    ANGELO.      With    Illustrations.      Crown 

8vo,  los.  6d. 
5  TUAR  T-GLENNIE— 

EUROPE     AND     ASIA:     DISCUSSIONS     OF    THE 

EASTERN   QUESTION.     Demy  8vo,  14s. 
TANNER   (PROFESSOR),   E.C.S.— 

JACK'S    EDUCATION;     OR,    HOW     HE    LEARNT 

FARMING.     Second  Edition.     I^rge  crown  8vo,  4s. 

HOLT   CASTLE ;  or.  Threefold  Interest  in  Land,     i  vol. 

crown  8vo.  [S/iortlr. 

TOPINARD{DR.  PAUL)— 

ANTHROPOLOGY.     With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Paul 

Broca.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
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TROLLOPS  (ANTHONY)— 

AYALA'S  ANGEL.     3  vols.     Crown  8vo. 

LIFE   OF   CICERO.     2  vols.     8vo.     £\  4s. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  BARSETSHIRE.     A  Uniform 

Edition,  in  8  vols.,  large  crown   8vo,  handsomely  printed,  eacli  vol.   containing 
Frontispiece.     6s.  each. 
THE   WARDEN. 


BARCHESTER  TOWERS. 
DR.   THORNE. 
FRAMLEY  PARSONAGE. 


THE    SMALL    HOUSE   AT 
ALLINGTON.     2  vols. 

LAST    CHRONICLE     OF 
BARSET.     2  vols. 


TROLLOPS  (MR.  and  MRS.   THOMAS  ADOLPHUS)— 

HOMES  AND  HAUNTS  OF  ITALIAN  POETS.  2  vols. 

Crown  8vo,  i8s. 

UNIVERSAL— 

UNIVERSAL    CATALOGUE    OF    BOOKS    ON   ART. 

Compiled  for  the  use  of  the  National  Art  Library,  and  the  Schools  of  Art  in  the 
United  Kingdom.     In  2  vols.     Crown  4to,  half-morocco,  £1^  2s. 

Supplemental  Volume  to  Ditto.     8s. 

VERON  (EUGENE)— 

ESTHETICS.     Translated  by  W.  H.  Armstrong.     Large 

crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
WALMSLS  Y  (HUGH  MULLSNSUX)— 

THE    LIFE    OF    SIR    JOSHUA    WALMSLEY.      With 

Portrait.     Demy  8vo,  14s. 
WATSON  (ALFRED  E.  T.) 

SKETCHES   IN  THE  HUNTING  FIELD.     Illustrated 

by  John  Sturgess.     Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  12s. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

HA  YLEN  (JAMES)— 

THE    HOUSE    OF   CROMWELL   and    THE    STORY 

OF  DUNKIRK.    Royal  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 
WESTWOOD  (J.  O.).  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &fc.— 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  FICTILE  IVORIES  IN  THE 

SOUTH    KENSINGTON    MUSEUM.     With  an  Account  of  the  Continental 
Collections  of  Classical  and  Medieval  Ivories.     Royal  Svo,  half-morocco,  ^i  4s. 
WHEELER  (G.  P.  )— 

VISIT  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES.     A  Chronicle  of 

H.R.H.'s  Journeyings  in  India,  Ceylon,  Spain,  and  Portugal.   Large  crown  Svo,  12s. 
WHITS  (  WALTER)— 

HOLIDAYS     IN    TYROL:    Kufstein,    Klobenstein,    and 

Paneveggio.     Large  crown  Svo,  14s.  ' 

A  MONTH  IN  YORKSHIRE.     Post  Svo.     With  a  Map. 

Fifth  Edition.     4s. 

A  LONDONER'S  WALK  TO  THE  LAND'S  END,  AND 

A  TRIP  TO  THE  SCILLY  ISLES.  Post  8vo.  With  4  Maps.  Third  Edition.  4s. 
WILDFO  WLER— 

SHOOTING,  YACHTING,  AND  SEA-FISHING  TRIPS, 

at  Home  and  on  the  Continent.     Second  Series.     By  "  Wildfowlee,"  "Snap- 
shot."   2  vols.     Crown  Svo,  ;£i  is. 

SHOOTING  AND   FISHING  TRIPS   IN   ENGLAND, 

FRANCE,  ALSACE,   BELGIUM,    HOLLAND,    AND    BAVARIA.      New 
Edition,  with  Illustrations.    Large  crown  Svo,  8s. 


i6  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

WORNUM [R.  N.]— 

ANALYSIS  OF  ORNAMENT:  THE  CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF  STYLES.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  History  of  Orna- 
mental Art.     With  many  Illustrations.     Sixth  Edition.     Royal  8vo,  cloth,  8s. 

WYLDE  {ATHERTON)— 

MY  CHIEF  AND  I;   OR,  SIX  MONTHS   IN  NATAL 

AFTER  THE  LANGALIBALELE  OUTBREAK.     With  Portrait  of  Colonel 
Durnford,  and  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo,  14s. 

YOUNGE(C.  D.)— 

PARALLEL    LIVES    OF    ANCIENT   AND    MODERN 

HEROES.     New  Edition.     i2mo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 


SOUTH    KKNSINGTON   MUSKUM    DKSGRIPTIVK   AND 
ILLUSTRATKD    CATALOGUES. 

Royal  Svo,  half -bound. 

BRONZES  OF  EUROPEAN  ORIGIN.     By  C.  D.  E.  Fortnum. 

£t  ios. 

DYCE'S    COLLECTION     OF     PRINTED     BOOKS    AND 

MANUSCRIPTS.     2  vols.     14s. 

DYCE'S  COLLECTION  OF  PAINTINGS,  ENGRAVINGS, 

&c.     6s.  6d. 

FURNITURE     AND     WOODWORK,      ANCIENT     AND 

MODERN.     By  J.  H.  Pollen.    £z  is. 

GLASS   VESSELS.     By  A.  Nesbitt.     i8s. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  SMITH'S  WORK.     By  J.  G.  Pollen. 

£^  6s. 

IVORIES,  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL.    By  W.  Maskell. 

2IS. 

IVORIES,  FICTILE.     By  J.  O.  Westwood.     £i  4s. 

MAIOLICA,    HISPANO-MORESCO,    PERSIAN,    DAMAS- 
CUS AND  RHODIAN  WARES.     By  C.  D.  E.  Fortnum.    £2. 

MUSICAL   INSTRUMENTS.     By  C.  Engel.     12s. 
sculpture",  ITALIAN  SCULPTURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE 

AGES.    By  J.  C.  Robinson.    Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

SWISS   COINS.     By  R.  S.  Poole.     £2  los. 
TEXTILE   FABRICS.     By  Rev.  D.  Rock.     £i  us.  6d. 
WATER-COLOUR  PAINTING.     By  S.  Redgrave.     £i  is. 
UNIVERSAL  CATALOGUE  OF  WORKS  OF  ART.     2  vols. 

Small  4to.    £1  IS.  each. 

UNIVERSAL  CATALOGUE  OF  WORKS  OF  ART.   Supple- 

mentaryvol.  8s. 


CHAPMAN  &=  HALL,  LIMITED.  17 

SOUTH    KENSINGTON    MUSEUM    SCIENCE   AND   ART 
HANDBOOKS. 

Published  for  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

THE   INDUSTRIAL   ARTS   OF   INDIA.      By   Sir  George 

C.  J\I.  BiRDWooD,  C.S.I.     8vo,  with  Map  and  174  Illustrations,  14s. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  DYCE  AND  FORSTER  COLLEC- 

TIONS.     By  W.  jNIaskell.     With  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  fid. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  SPAIN.     By  Juan  F.  Riano. 

Illustrated.     Large  crown  8vo,  4s. 

GLASS.      By  Alexander  Neseitt.     Illustrated.     Large  crown 

8vo,  2s.  6d. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  SMITH'S  WORK.     By  John  Hunger- 

FORD  Pollen.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

TAPESTRY.    By  Alfred  Champeaux.    With  Woodcuts.    2s.  6d. 
BRONZES.    By  C.  Drury  E.  Fortnum,  F.S.A.    With  numerous 

Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  2S,  6d. 

PLAIN  WORDS  ABOUT  WATER.    By  A.  H.  Church,  M.A., 

Oxon.     Illustrated.     Large  crown  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

ANIMAL   PRODUCTS  :    their  Preparation,  Commercial  Uses, 

and  Value.     By  T.   L.  Simmokds.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Large  crown 
8vo,  7s.  6d. 

FOOD  :  A  Short  Account  of  the  Sources,  Constituents,  and  Uses 

of  Food ;  intended  chiefly  as  a  Guide  to  the  Food  Collection  in  the  Bethnal  Green 
Museum.     By  A.  H.  Church   M.A.    Oxen.     Large  crown  8vo   3s. 

SCIENCE   CONFERENCES.     Delivered   at   the   South   Ken- 

sington  Museum.     Crown  8vo,  2  vols.,  6s.  each. 
Vol.     I.— Physics  and  Mechanics. 

Vol.  II. — Chemistry,  Biology,  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  ^lineralogy,  and 
Meteorology'. 

ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY.     By  Andrew  Murray,  F.L.S. 

Aptera.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

JAPANESE   POTTERY.     Being  a  Native  Report.     Edited  by 

A.  W.  Franks.     Numerous  Illustrations  and  Marks.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  TO   THE   SPECIAL    LOAN   COLLECTION 

of  Scientific  Apparatus.     Large  crown  8vo,  33. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS:    Historical  Sketches.     With  242 

Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  3s. 

TEXTILE   FABRICS.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Daniel  Rock,  D.D, 

With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

COLLEGE    AND   CORPORATION   PLATE.     By   Wilfred 

Cripps.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
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B007CS  PUBLISHED  BY 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  SCIENCE  &  ART  HANDBOOKS-C<i»««a«rf. 

IVORIES:    ANCIENT    AND    MEDIEVAL.     By    William 

Maskell.    With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

ANCIENT  AND   MODERN    FURNITURE  AND   WOOD- 

WORK.     By  John  Hungerford  Pollen.    With  numerous  Woodcuts,    Large 
crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

MAIOLICA.    ByC.  DruryE.  FoRTNUM,  F.S.A.  With  numerous 

Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  as.  6d. 

THE    ANALYSIS    AND    ADULTERATION    OF    FOODS. 

By  James  Bell,  Principal  of  the  Somerset  House  Laboratory. 

Part  I. — Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Sugar,  &c.,  being  a  New  Volume  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  Science  Handbooks.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  By  Carl  Engel.    With  numerous 

Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  2S.  6d. 

MANUAL    OF    DESIGN,    compiled   from   the   Writings   and 

Addresses  of  Richard  Redgrave,  R.A.    By  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave.    With 
Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  ss.  6d. 

PERSIAN  ART.     By  Major  R.  Murdock  Smith,  R.E.    Second 

Edition,  with  additional  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  2S. 

FREE  EVENING  LECTURES.     Delivered  in  connection  with 

the  Special  Loan  Collection  of  Scientific  Apparatus,  1876.     Large  crown  8vo,  8s. 


CARLYLE'S     (THOMAS)     WORKS. 

CHEAP    AND     UNIFORM    EDITION. 

In  3J  vols..  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  £•/  Js. 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  : 

A  History.     2  vols.,  12s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LET- 
TERS AND  SPEECHES,  with  Eluci- 
dations, &c.     3  vols.,  i8s. 

LIVES  OF  SCHILLER  AND 
JOHN  STERLING,    i  vol.,  6s. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS.    4  vols.,  £1  4S. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS  AND 
LECTURES  ON  HEROES.  ivol.,6s. 


LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS. 

1  vol.,  6s. 

CHARTISM  AND  PAST  AND 
PRESENT.     I  vol.,  6s. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE 
GERMAN  OF  MUS^US,  TIECK, 
AND  RICHTER.     i  vol.,  6s. 

WILHELM  MEISTER,  by  Gothe. 

A  Translation      2  vols.,  12s. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE 

SECOND,  called  Frederick  the  Great. 
7  vols.,  £:•  gs. 


LIBRART    EDITION     COMPLETE. 
Handsomely    printed,    in    34    vols.,    demy    8vo,    cloth,    £15; 


SARTOR    RESARTUS.     The    Life    and    Opinions    of   Herr 

Teufelsdriickh.     With  a  Portrait,  7s.  6d. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.     A  History.     3  vols.,  each  9s. 


CHAPMAN  6-  HALL,  LIMITED. 
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CARLYLE'S  (THOMAS)  VlO^YiS—Contimted. 

LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  SCHILLER  AND  EXAMINATION 

OF  HIS  WORKS.    With  Supplement  of  1872.     Portrait  and  Plates,  gs. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.    With  Portrait. 

6  vols.,  each  9s. 

ON   HEROES,   HERO   WORSHIP,   AND    THE    HEROIC 

IN  HISTORY.    7s.  6d. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT.     9s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES.   With 

Pgrtraits,     5  vols.,  each  9s. 

LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS.     9s. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING.     With  Portrait,  9s. 

HISTORY     OF    FREDERICK    THE    SECOND.     10  vols., 

each  9s. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GERMAN.     3  vols.,  each  9s. 
GENERAL  INDEX  TO   THE   LIBRARY  EDITION.     8vo, 

cloth,  6s. 


EARLY  KINGS  OF  NORWAY  :  also  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE 

PORTRAITS    OF    JOHN    KNOX,     Cro^vn   8vo,  with   Portrait   Illustrations, 
7s.  6d. 


PEOPLK'S    EDITION. 


In  27  vols.,  small  Crmvn  8vo.     Price  ss.  each  vol.,  bound  in  cloth  ;  or  in  sets  of 
27  vols,  in  ig,  cloth  gilt,  for  £2  14s. 


SARTOR  RESARTUS. 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION.   3  vols. 
LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LET- 
TERS AND  SPEECHES,    s  vols. 

ON  HEROES  AND  HERO 
WORSHIP. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS.    7  vols. 


LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS. 
LIFE  OF  SCHILLER. 
FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

10  vols. 
WILHELM  MEISTER.     3  vols. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  MU- 
S^US,  TIECK,  AND  RICHTER. 
2  vols. 

THE  EARLY  KINGS  OF  NOR- 
WAY ;  Essay  on  the  Portraits  of  Knox  ; 


and  General  Index. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


DICKENS'S    (CHARLES)   WORKS. 

ORIGINAL    KDITIONS. 

In  Demy  Svo. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF   EDWIN   DROOD.     With   Illustrations 

by  S.  L.  Fildes,  and  a  Portrait  engraved  by  Baker.     Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.     AVith  Forty  Illustrations  by  Marcus 

Stone.     Cloth,  ;£i  is. 

THE    PICKWICK   PAPERS.     \\'ith   Forty-three   Illustrations 

by  Seymour  and  Phiz.     Cloth,  £1.  is. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.     With  Forty  Illustrations   by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  ;^r    IS. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ."     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  George 

Cruikshank.     Cloth,  £1.  is. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  £,1  IS. 

DOMBEY    AND    SON.     With    Forty    Illustrations    by   Phiz. 

Cloth,  iji  IS. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.     With   Forty  Illustrations   by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  ;£l    IS. 

BLEAK   HOUSE.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz.     Cloth, 

i.T-  IS. 

LITTLE  DORRIT.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz.     Cloth, 

;£l    IS. 

THE    OLD    CURIOSITY    SHOP.     With    Seventy-five    Illus- 

trations  by  George  Cattermole  and  H.  K.  Browne.     A  New  Edition.     Uniform  with 
the  other  volumes,  ;£i  is. 

BARNABY  RUDGE :  a   Tale  of  the   Riots  of  'Eighty.     With 

Seventy-eight  Illustrations  by  George  Cattermole  and  H.  K.  Browne.     Uniform  with 
the  other  volumes,  £,'l  is. 

CHRISTMAS    BOOKS  :    Containing— The   Christmas   Carol ; 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  ;  The  Chimes  ;  The  Battle  of  Life  ;  The  Haunted  House. 
With  all  the  original  Illustrations.     Cloth,  12s. 

OLIVER  TWIST   and    TALE   OF   TWO   CITIES.     In  one 

volume.     Cloth,  £x  is. 

OLIVER  TWIST.     Separately.     With  Twenty-four  Illustrations 

by  George  Cruikshank.     Cloth,  iis. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.     Separately.     With  Sixteen  Illus- 

trations  by  Phiz.     Cloth,  gs, 
*  j^*  The  remainder  of  Dickens's  Works  toere  not  originally  printed  in  Demy  Svo. 


CHAPMAN  &■  HALL,  LIMITED. 


DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS-  Continued. 

LIBRARY     EDITION. 
In  Post  8vo.      With  the  Original  Ilhisirations,  jo  vols. ,  cloth,  £12. 


43  Illustrns.,  2  vols. 
2  vols. 
2  vols. 


PICKWICK  PAPERS   ... 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY         39 

MARTIN  CHU2ZLEWIT       40 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  &  REPRINTED  PIECES  36 

BARNABY  RUDGE  and  H.-\RD  TIMES     36 

BLEAK  HOUSE 40 

LITTLE   DORRIT         40 

DOMBEY  AND  SON     38 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD  38 

OUR  MUTU.\L  FRIEND       40 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ  "  39 

OLIVER  TWIST  24 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 17 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 16 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS       8 

PICTURES  FROM  ITALY  &  AMERICAN  NOTES    8 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER 8 

CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  8 

EDWIN  DROOD  and  MISCELLANIES    12 

CHRISTM.VS  STORIES  from  "  Household  Words,"  &c.  14 
THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  D;CKENS.    By  John  Forster. 
Uniform  with  this  Edition,     i  vol,  los.  6d. 

THK  "GHARLKS  DICKENS"  EDITION. 

In  Crown  Svo.     In  21  vols. ,  cloth,  with  Illustrations,  £^  i6s. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS  8  Illustrations 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT 
DOMBEY  AND  SON 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY 8 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD 

BLEAK  HOUSE 

LITTLE   DORRIT    ... 

OUR  MUTU.VL  FRIEND 

BARNABY  RUDGE... 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP 

A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

EDWIN  DROOD  and  OTHER  STORIES      ... 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  from  "  Household  Words  " 

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ"     

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  REPRINTED  PIECES 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS         

OLIVER  TWLST       

GRE.AT  EXPECTATIONS 

TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

HARD  TIMES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER         4 

THE    LIFE   OF    CH.VRLES   DICKENS.      Uniform  with  this   Edition 
Numerous  Illustrations.     2  vols.     7s. 


16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 


2  vols. 

2  vols. 
2  vols. 
2  vols. 
2  vols. 
2  vols. 
2  vols. 

I  vol.  8  O 
I  vol.  S  o 
I  vol.  8  o 
I  vol.  8  o 
I  vol.  8  o 
I  vol.  8  o 
1  vol.  8  o 
I  vol.  8  o 
I  vol.  8  o 
I  vol.  8  o 
With  Illustrations, 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3    o 

3    o 

3    o 

with 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS— Continued. 

THE     ILLUSTRATED     LIBRARY     EDITION. 

Complete  in  jo  Volumes.     Demy  8-jo,  los.  each  ;  or  set,  ^^/f. 

This  Edition  is  printed  on  a  finer  paper  and  in  a  larger  type  than  has  been 
employed  in  any  previous  edition.  The  type  has  been  cast  especially  for  it,  and 
the  page  is  of  a  size  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  all  the  original  illustrations. 

No  such  attractive  issue  has  been  made  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dickens,  which, 
various  as  have  been  the  forms  of  publication  adapted  to  the  demands  of  an  ever 
widely-increasing  popularity,  have  never  yet  been  worthily  presented  in  a  really 
handsome  hbrary  form. 

The  collection  comprises  all  the  minor  writings  it  was  Mr.  Dickens's  wish  to 
preserve. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ."     With  40  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank. 

PICK'WICK  P.\PERS.     2  vols.     With  42  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

OLIVER  TWIST.     With  24  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

OLD  CURIOSITY   SHOP  and  REPRINTED  PIECES.     2  vols.     With  Illus- 
trations by  Cattermole,  &c. 

BARNABY    RUDGE    and    HARD    TIMES.      ^   vols.     With    Illustrations  by 
Cattermole,  &c. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.     2  vols.     With  4  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

AMERICAN    NOTES    and    PICTURES    FROM    ITALY,      i    vol.     With    8 
Illustrations. 

DOMBEY  AND  SOX.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

LITTLE  DORRIT.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.     With  16  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

THE  UNCOMAIERCL\L  TRAVELLER.   With  8  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

GREAT  EXPECT.\TIONS.     With  8  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

CHRISTMAS    BOOKS.     With   17  Illustrations  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,   R.A. 
Maclisa,  R.A.,  &c.  &c. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     With  8  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

CHRISTMAS    STORIES.      (From   "Household  Words"  and   "All  the  Year 
Round.")     With  14  Illustrations. 

EDWIN   DROOD  AND  OTHER   STORIES.     With  12  Illustrations  by  S. 
Fildes. 


CHAPMAN  &■  HALL,  LIMITED. 
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DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WO^K.S—Conlinticd. 


HOUSEHOLD     EDITION. 

CompUU  in  22  Volumes.     Crown  ifo,  cloth,  £^  %s.  6d. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT,  with  59  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD,  with  60  Illustrations  and  a  Portrait,  cloth,  ss. 

BLEAK  HOUSE,  with  61  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

LITTLE  DORRIT,  with  58  Illustrations,  cloth,  ss. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS,  with  56  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND,  with  58  Illustrations,  cloth,  53. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY,  with  59  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON,  with  61  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

EDWIN  DROOD  ;  REPRINTED  PIECES  ;  and  other  Stories,  with  30  Illustra- 
tions, cloth,  5s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DICKEXS.    By  John  Foester.  With  40  Illustrations.  Cloth,  5s. 

BARNABY  RUDGE,  with  46  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  with  32  Illustrations,  cloth,  45. 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  with  23  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s. 

OLIVER  TWIST,  with  28  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS,  with  26  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ,"  with  36  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER,  with  26  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  with  28  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  with  15  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

AMERICAN    NOTES  and  PICTURES  FROJM  ITALY,  with  18  Illustrations, 
cloth,  3s, 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  with  25  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

HARD  TIMES,  with  20  Illustrations,  cloth,  2S.  6d. 


MR.     DICKENS'S     READINGS. 

Fcap.  8vo,  sewed. 


CHRISTMAS   CAROL   IN    PROSE. 

IS. 

CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH,   is. 
CHIMES  :  A  GOBLIN  STORY,     is. 


STORY  OF  LITTLE  DOMBEY.    is. 
POOR    TRAVELLER,    BOOTS   AT 

THE    HOLLY-TREE    INN,    and 

ilRS.  GAMP.     IS. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL,  with  the  Original  Coloured  Plates ; 

being  a  reprint  of  the  Original  Edition.     Small  8vo,  red  cloth,  gilt  edges,  53. 
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DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  \\OKVJ&—Co7ilitmed. 

THE    POPULAR  LIBRARY    EDITION 

OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

CHARLES    DICKENS, 

In  30   Vols. ,  large  crown  %vo,  price  £6 ;  separate  Vols.  4?.  each. 

An  Edition  printed  on  good  paper,  containing  Illustrations  selected  from 
the  Household  Edition,  on  Plate  Paper.  Each  Volume  has  about  450  pages 
and  16  full-page  Illustrations. 


SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ." 
PICKWICK.     2  vols. 
OLIVER  TWIST. 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.    2  vols. 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.  2  vols. 
DOMBEY  AND   SON.      2  vols. 
DAVID  COPPERFIELD.     2  vols. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.   2  vols. 
CHRISTMAS   STORIES. 
BLEAK  HOUSE.       2  vols. 
LITTLE  DORRIT.      2  vols. 


OLD    CURIOSITY     SHOP    and 

REPRINTED  PIECES.     =  ^o]-^      ' 

BARNABY   RUDGE.      2  vols. 

UNCOMMERCIAL        TRAVEL- 
LER. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS. 

TALE   OF    TWO     CITIES. 

CHILD'S  HISTORY    OF    ENG- 
LAND. 

EDWIN  DROOD  and   MISCEL- 
LANIES. 

PICTURES   FROM   ITALY  and 
AMERICAN  NOTES. 


The  Cheapest  and  Handiest  Edition  of 

THE    WORKS    OF    CHARLES    DICKENS. 

The  Pocket-Volume  Edition  of  Charles  Dickens's  Works. 
In  30  Vols,  small fiap.  8vo,  £2  $s. 


New  and  Cheap  Issue  of 

THE   WORKS    OF    CHARLES    DICKENS. 

l2mo. 

PICKWICK   PAPERS,  with  8  Illustrations,  cloth,  =s. 
NICHOLAS   NICKLEBY,  with  8  Illustrations,  cloth,  as. 
OLIVER   TWIST,  with  8  Illustrations,  cloth,  is. 
SKETCHES   BY  BOZ,  with  8  Illustrations,  cloth,  1. 
OLD   CURIOSITY   SHOP.    (In  the  Press). 
BARNAHY   RUDGE.     (In  the  Press). 
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List  of  Books,  Drawing  Examples,  Diagrams,  Models, 
Instruments,  etc., 

INXLUDING 

THOSE  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SCIENCE 
AND  ART  DEPARTMENT,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  FOR  THE 
USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ART  AND  SCIENCE  CLASSES. 


CATALOGUE   OF  MODERN  WORKS  ON  SCIENCE 

AND  TECHNOLOGY.     8vo,  sewed,  is. 
BENSON  (W.)— 

PRINCIPLES     OF    THE     SCIENCE     OF     COLOUR. 

Small  4to,  cloth,  15s. 

^lANUAL  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  COLOUR.    Coloured 

Frontispiece  and  Illustrations.     i2mo,  cloth,  2S.  6d. 
BRADLEY  (THOMAS),  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,   Woolwich— 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING.    In  Two 

Parts,  with  60  Plates.     Oblong  folio,  half-bound,  each  part  i6s. 

Selections  (from  the  above)  of  20  Plates,  for  the  use  of  the   Roj'al   Militaiy 
Academy,  Woolwich.     Oblong  folio,  half-bound,  i6s. 

BURCHETT— 

LINEAR   PERSPECTIVE.    With  Illustrations.    Post  8vo, 

cloth,  7s. 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  53. 
DEFINITIONS  OF  GEOMETRY.    Third  Edition.    24mo, 

sewed,  sd. 
CARROLL  (JOHN)— 

FREEHAND  DRAWING  LESSONS  FOR  THE  BLACK 

BOARD.    6s. 
CUBLEY  (IF.  H.)— 

A    SYSTEM    OF    ELEMENTARY    DRAWING.      AVith 

Illustrations  and  E.\-amples.     Imperial  4to,  sewed,  8s. 
DA  VISON  (ELLIS  A.)— 

DRAWING    FOR    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS.      Post 

8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

MODEL   DRAWING.     i2mo,  cloth,  3s. 

THE  AMATEUR  HOUSE  CARPENTER :    A  Guide  in 

Building,  Making,  and  Repairing.     With  numerous  Illustrations,  drawn  on  Wood 
by  the  Author.     Demy  8vo,  los.  6d. 
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DELAMOTTE  (P.  B.)— 

PROGRESSIVE  DRAWING-BOOK  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

i2mo,  35.  €d. 
DYCE— 

DRAWING-BOOK  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL 

OF  DESIGN  :  ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT.    50  PlatM. 
Small  folio,  sewed,  5s. ;  mounted,  i8s. 

INTRODUCTION   TO    DITTO.     Fcap.  8vo,  6d. 

FOSTER  (VERE)— 

DRAWING-BOOKS  : 

ia)  Forty-two  Numbers,  at  id.  each. 

{b)  Forty-six  Numbers,  at  3d.  each.     The  set  b  includes  the  subjects  in  a. 

DRAWING-CARDS  : 

Freehand  Drawing  ;  First  Grade,  Sets  I.,  XL,  HI.,  price  is,  each. 
Second  Grade^  Set  I.,  price  2S. 

HEN  SLOW  (PROFESSOR)— 

ILLUSTRATIONS    TO     BE     EMPLOYED    IN    THE 

PRACTICAL     LESSONS     ON     BOTANY.      Prepared  for  South  Kensington 
Museum.     Post  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

JACOBSTHAL  (E.)— 

GRAMMATIK  DER   ORNAMENTE,  in  7  Parts  of  20 

Plates  each.     Price,  unmounted,  £^  13s.  6d. ;    mounted  on  cardboard,  ;Cii  4s. 
The  Parts  can  be  had  separately. 

y£  WITT- 
HANDBOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  PERSPECTIVE.    i8mo, 

cloth,  IS.  6d. 
KENNEDY  [JOHN)— 

FIRST  GRADE  PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY.    i2mo,  6d. 
FREEHAND    DRAWING-BOOK.     i6mo,  is. 

LINDLEY  (JOHN)— 

SYMMETRY     OF     VEGETATION:     Principles    to    be 

observed  in  the  Delineation  of  Plants.     i2mo,  sewed,  is. 
MARSHALL— 

HUMAN  BODY.     Text  and  Plates  reduced  from  the  large 

Diagrams.    2  vols.,  cloth,  £x  is. 
NEWTON  (B.   TULLE Y,  F.G.S.)— 

THE  TYPICAL  PARTS  IN  THE  SKELETONS  OF  A 

CAT,   DUCK,    AND   CODFISH,   being   a    Catalogue  with   Comparative  De- 
scriptions arranged  in  a  Tabular  Form.     Demy  8vo,  3s. 

OLIVER  (PROFESSOR)— 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 

109  Plates.     Oblong  8vo,  cloth.    Plain,  i6s. ;  coloured,  £x  6s. 
POYNTER  (E.  J.,  R.A.),  issued  under  the  superintendence  of— 

ELEMENTARY,    FREEHAND,    ORNAiNIENT : 

Book     I.     Simple  Geometrical  Forms,  6d. 

,,      II.     Conventionalised  Floral  Forms,  &c.,  6d. 
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POYNTER  (E.  J..  R. A.)— Continued. 

FREEHAND— FIRST   GRADE: 

Book    I.  Simple  Objects  and  Ornament,  6d. 

,,      II.  Various  Objects,  6d. 

„    III.  Objects  and  Architectural  OmamentSj  id. 

„     IV.  Architectural  Ornament,  6d. 

„       V.  Objectsof  Glass  and  Pottery,  6d. 

„     VI.  Common  Objects,  6d. 

FREEHAND— SECOND   GRADE. 

Book    I.  Various  Forms  of  Anthermion,  &c.,  is. 

„      II.  Greek,  Roman,  and  Venetian,  is. 

J,    III.  Italian  Renaissance,  is. 

3,     IV.  Roman,  Italian,  Japanese,  &c.  is. 

THE    SOUTH    KENSINGTON    DRAWING    CARDS, 

Containing  the  same  examples  as  the  books  : 
Elementary  Freehand  Cards.     Four  packets,  9d.  each. 
First  Grade  Freehand  Cards.     Six  packets,  is.  each. 
Second  Grade  Freehand  Cards.     Four  packets,  is.  6d.  each. 

REDGRA  VE— 

MANUAL    AND    CATECHISM    ON    COLOUR.     Fifth 

Edition.     24mo,  sewed,  gd. 
ROBSON  (GEORGE)— 

ELEMENTARY  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.  Oblong 

folio,  sewed,  8s. 
WALLIS  (GEORGE)— 

DRAWING-BOOK.     Oblong,  sewed,  3s.  ed;  mounted,  8s. 

WORNUM  (R.  N.  )— 

THE    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    STYLES:    An   Intro- 

duction  to  the  Study  of  the  History  of  Ornamental  Art.     Royal  8vo,  cloth,  8s. 

DRAWING    FOR    YOUNG    CHILDREN.      Containing    150 

Copies.     i6mo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

EDUCATIONAL   DIVISION   OF   SOUTH   KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM  :  CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE  OF.     Ninth  Edition.     8vo,  7s. 

ELEMENTARY   DRAWING   COPY-BOOKS,  for  the  Use  of 

Children  from  four  years  old  and  upwards,  in  Schools  and  Families.  Compiled  by 
a,  Student  certificated  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  as  an  Art  Teacher. 
Seven  Books  in  410,  sewed  : 


ook    I. 

Letters,  8d. 

Book  IV. 

Objects,  8d. 

„     II. 

Ditto,  8d. 

,,       V. 

Leaves,  8d. 

„    III. 

Geometrical  and  Ornamental 

VI. 

Birds,  Animals,  &c.,  8d. 

Forms,  8d. 

„  VII. 

Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Sprays,  8d. 

\*  Or  in  Sets  of  Seven  Books,  4s.  6d. 

ENGINEER  AND  MACHINIST  DRAWING-BOOK,  16  Parts, 

71  Plates.     Folio,  £1.  12s.  ;  mounted,  ;C3  4s. 

PRINCIPLES   OF   DECORATIVE  ART.     Folio,  sewed,  is. 
DIAGRAM   OF  THE   COLOURS    OF  THE   SPECTRUM, 

with  Explanatory  Letterpress,  on  roller,  los.  6d. 
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COPIES   FOR   OUTLINE   DRAWING: 

DYCE'S  ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT,   50  Selected  Plates, 
mounted  back  and  front,  i8s.  ;  unmounted,  sewed,  5s. 

WEITBRICHT'S    OUTLINES    OF    ORNAMENT,    reproduced    by    Herman, 
12  Plates,  mounted  back  and  front,  8s,  6d.  ;  unmounted,  2S, 

JIORGHEN'S  OUTLINES  OF  THE  HUMAN  FIGURE  reproduced  by  Herman, 
20  Plates,  mounted  back  and  front,  15s.  ;  unmounted,  3s.  4d. 

OUTLINES    OF    TARSIA,    from    Gruner,    Four    Plates,   mounted,    3s.   6d.,   un- 
mounted, 7d. 

ALBERTOLLI'S  FOLIAGE,  Four  Plates,  mounted,  3s.  6d. ;  unmounted,  sd. 

OUTLINE  OF  TRAJAN  FRIEZE,  mounted,  is. 

WALLIS'S  DRAWING-BOOK,  mounted,  8s.,  unmounted,  3s.  6d. 

OUTLINE    DRAWINGS    OF    FLOWERS,    Eight    Plates,    mounted,     3s.    6d. ; 
unmounted,  8d. 

COPIES   FOR  SHADED    DRAWING: 

COURSE  OF  DESIGN.     By  Ch.  Bargue  (French),  20  Selected  Sheets,  11  at  2S. 
and  9  at  3s.  each.     £^  gs. 

ARCHITECTURAL  STUDIES.    By  J.  B.  Teipon.    10  Plates,  £1. 

MECHANICAL  STUDIES.     By  J.  B.  Tripox.     15s.  per  dozen. 

FOLIATED  SCROLL  FROM  THE  VATICAN,  unmounted,  sd.;  mounted,  is.  3d. 

TWELVE   HEADS  after  Holbein,   selected  from  his  Drawings  in   Her  Majesty's 
Collection  at  Windsor.     Reproduced  in  Autotj'pe.     Half  imperial,  ;^i  i6s. 

LESSONS  IN  SEPIA,  gs.  per  dozen,  or  is.  each. 

COLOURED    EXAMPLES: 

A  SMALL  DIAGRAil  OF  COLOUR,  mounted,  is.  6d. ;  unmounted,  gd. 
C-\MELLIA,  mounted,  3s.  gd- ;  unmounted,  2S.  gd. 
COTMAN'S  PENCIL  LANDSCAPES  (set  of  g),  mounted,  15s. 

SEPIA  DRAWINGS  (set  of  5),  mounted,  ;£i. 
ALLONGE'S  LANDSCAPES  VH  CHARCOAL  (Six),  at  4s.  each,  or  the  set,  ^^  4s. 

SOLID   MODELS,  &c.  : 

*Box  of  Models,  ;£i  4s. 

A  Stand  with  a  universal  joint,  to  show  the  solid  models,  &c.,  £,1.  i8s. 
"One  Wire  Quadrangle,  with  a  circle  and  cross  within  it,  and  one  straight  wire.     One 
solid  cube.     One  Skeleton  Wire  Cube.     One  Sphere.     One  Cone.     One  Cylinder. 
One  Hexagonal  Prism.     £,^  2s. 
Skeleton  Cube  in  wood,  3s.  6d. 
18-inch  Skeleton  Cube  in  wood,  12s. 
'■'Three  objects  o^fonn  in  Pottery: 
Indian  Jar,      "J 
Celadon  Jax,    W8s.  6d. 
Bottle,  j 

■*Five  selected  Vases  in  Majolica  Ware,  £,1  iis. 
Three  selected  Vases  in  Earthenware,  18s. 
Imperial  Deal  Frames,  glazed,  without  sunk  rings,  los.  each. 
"'^Davidson's  Smaller  Solid  Models,  in  Box,  £1,  containing — 


2  Square  Slabs. 

9  Oblong  Blocks  (ste 

2  Cubes. 

Square  Blocks. 


Octagon  Prism. 
Cylinder. 
Cone. 
Jointed  Cross. 


Triangular  Prism.' 
Pyramid,  Equilateral. 
Pyramid,  Isosceles. 
Square  Block. 


"^  Model?,  S:c.,  entered  as  ^ets,  can  only  be  supplied  in  set-^. 
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SOLID  MODELS,  Sac— Continued. 

^  Davidson's  Advanced  Drawing  Models,  £,<^. — The  following  is  a  brief  description 
of  the  Models ; — An  Obelisk — composed  of  2  Octagonal  Siab>,  26  and  20  inches 
across,  and  each  3  inches  high;  i  Cube,  12  inches  edge;  i  Monolith  (forming 
the  body  of  the  obelisk)  3  feet  high  ;  i  Pyramid,  6  inches  base  ;  the  complete 
object  is  thus  nearly  5  feet  high.  A  Market  Cross — composed  of  3  Slabs,  24,  18, 
and  12  inches  across,  and  each  3  inches  high  ;  i  Upright,  3  feet  high  ;  2  Cross  Arms, 
united  by  mortise  and  tenon  joints  ;  complete  height,  3  feet  9  inches.  A  Step- 
Ladder,  23  inches  high.  A  Kitchen  Table,  14K  inches  high.  A  Chair  to  corre- 
spond. A  Four-legged  Stool,  with  projecting  top  and  cross  rails,  height  14  inches. 
A  Tub,  with  handles  and  projecting  hoops,  and  the  divisions  between  the  staves 
plainly  marked.  A  strong  Trestle,  18  inches  high.  A  Hollow  Cylinder,  9  inches 
in  diameter,  and  12  inches  long,  divided  lengthwise.  A  Hollow  Sphere,  g  inches 
in  diameter,  divided  into  semi-spheres,  one  of  which  is  again  divided  into  quarters  ; 
the  semi-sphere,  when  placed  on  the  cylinder,  gives  the  form  and  principles  of 
.shading  a  dome,  whilst  one  of  the  quarters  placed  on  half  the  cylinder  forms  a 
niche. 

Davidson's  Apparatus  for  Teaching  Practical  Geometry  (22  models),  £^, 

''Binn's  Models  for  Illustrating  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Orthographic  Projection  as 
applied  to  Mechanical  Drawing,  in  box,  £^x  los. 

Miller's  Class  Drawing  Models.— These  Models  are  particularly  adapted  for  teaching 
large  classes ;  the  stand  is  very  strong,  and  the  universal  joint  will  hold  the 
Models  in  any  position.  Wood  Models:  Square  Prism,  12  inches  side,  18  inches 
high  ;  Hexagonal  Prism,  14  inches  side,  18  inches  high  ;  Cube,  14  inches  side 
Cylinder,  13  inches  diameter,  \6  inches  high  ;  Hexagon  Pyramid,  14  inches 
diameter,  22j^  inches  side  ;  Square  Pyramid,  14  inches  side,  22^4  inches  side  ; 
Cone,  13  inches  diameter,  22^^  inches  side  ;  Skeleton  Cube,  19  inches  solid  wood 
tVj^  inch  square;  Intersecting  Circles,  19  inches  solid  wood  1%  by  1%  inches. 
IV'ire  Models  :  Triangular  Prism.  17  inches  side,  22  inches  high  ;  Square  Prism, 
14  inches  side,  20  inches  high  ;  Hexagonal  Prism,  16  Inches  diameter,  21  inches 
high ;  Cylinder,  14  inches  diameter,  21  inches  high  ;  Hexagon  Pyramid,  i3  inches 
diameter,  24  inches  high  ;  Square  Pyramid.  17  inches  side,  24  inches  high  ;  Cone, 
17  inches  side,  24  inches  high  ;  Skeleton  Cube,  19  inches  side;  Intersecting  Circles, 
19  inches  side  ;  Plain  Circle,  ig  inches  side  ;  Plain  Square,  19  inches  side.  Table, 
27  inches  by  zij^  inches.     Stand.     The  set  complete,  £Ti,  13s. 

Vulcanite  Set  Square,  5s. 

Large  Compasses,  with  chalk-holder,  5s. 
*SHp,  two  set  squares  and  X  square,  5s. 

■'Parkes's  Case  of  Instruments,  containing  6-inch  compasses  with  pen  and  pencil  leg,  5s. 
*Pri2e  Instrument  Case,  with  6-inch  compasses,  pen  and  pencil  leg,  2  small  compasses, 
pen  and  scale,  i8s. 

6-inch  Compasses,  with  shifting  pen  and  point,  4s.  6d. 


LARGE  DIAGRAMS. 

ASTRONOMICAL  : 

TWELVE  SHEETS.     By  JoHM  Drew,  Ph.  Dr.,  F.R.S.A.     Prepared  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education.     Sheets,  ;^2  .8s.;  on  rollers  ani  varnished,  £4  4s. 

BOTANICAL  : 

NINE  SHEETS.    Illustrating  a  Practical  Method  of  Teaching  Botany.  By  Professor 
Henslow,  F.L.S.     £-2\  on   rollers  and  varnished,  j^3  3s. 

CLASS.  DIVISIO-N.  .cECTIO.V.  DIAGRAM. 

C                                     ( Thalamifloral  . .  . .  i 

\  .       •  Calycifloral  . .    2  &  3 

Dicotyledon     ..         . .  J  Angtospermcus  ■  ■  ",  Corollifloral  ..  4 

/                                       \  Incomplete  . .  5 

(^  Gymnospermous  . .         . .         . ,           .  . .  6 

i  PcLaloid  ..  *  Superior             ..  ..  7 

Monocotyledons         . .  -j                                      (  Inferior 8 

(,  Glumaceous  . .                    . .         . .  . .  9 

"    Models,  &c.,  entered  as  sets,  can  only  be  supplied  In  sets. 
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BUILDING   CONSTRUCTION : 

TEN   SHEETS.     By  Williasi  J.  Glenny,  Professor  of  Drawing,  King's  College. 

In  sets,  £-L  IS. 
LAXTON'S     EXAMPLES    OF     BUILDING     CONSTRUCTION    IN    TWO 

DIVISIONS,  containing  32  Imperial  Plates,  £x. 
BUSBRIDGE'S  DRAWINGS  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.     11  Sheets. 

2S.  gd.     Mounted,  5s.  6d. 

GEOLOGICAL : 

DIAGRAM  OF  BRITISH  STRATA.  By  H.  W.  Bristow,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 
A  Sheet,  4s. ;  on  roller  and  varnished,  7s.  6d. 

MECHANICAL  : 

DIAGRAMS   OF  THE   MECHANICAL   POWERS,  AND  THEIR 
APPLICATIONS      IN     MACHINERY     AND     THE     ARTS 
GENERALLY.     By  Dr.  John  Anderson. 
8  Diagram?,  highly  coloured  on  stout  paper,  3  feet  6  inches  by  2 
feet  6  inches.     Sheets  £1  per  set ;  mounted  on  rollers,  £2. 
DIAGRAMS   OF   THE    STEAM-ENGINE.     By  Professor  Goodeve 
and   Professor   Shelley.      Stout   paper,   40  inches  by  27  inches, 
highly  coloured. 

Sets    of    41     Diagrams   (52^  Sheets),   £^  [6s.  ;    varnished  and 
mounted  on  rollers,  ^11   us. 

MACHINE    DETAILS.     By  Professor  Unwin.     16   Coloured  Diagrams.    Sheets, 

1,2  2S. ;  mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished,  ;C3  14s. 
SELECTED  EXAMPLES  OF  MACHINES,  OF  IRON  AND  WOOD  (French). 

By  Stanislas  Pettit.    60  Sheets,  £>-i  5s. ;  13s.  per  dozen. 
BUSBRIDGE'S  DRAWINGS  OF  MACHINE  CONSTRUCTION.    50  Sheets, 

I2S.  6d.     Mounted,  £1  5s. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  : 

ELEVEN  SHEETS.  Illustrating  Human  Physiology,  Life  Size  and  Coloured  from 
Nature.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  John  Marshall,  F.R.S,,  F.R.C.S.,  &c. 
Each  Sheet,  12s.  6d.     On  canvas  and  rollers,  varnished,  1,1  is. 

i.  THE  SKELETON  AND  LIGAMENTS. 

^.  THE  MUSCLES,  JOINTS,  AND  ANIMAL  MECHANICS. 

3.  THE  VISCERA  IN  POSITION.— THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

4.  THE  ORGANS  OF  CIRCULATION. 

5.  THE  LYMPHATICS  OR  ABSORBENTS. 

6.  THE  ORGANS  OF  DIGESTION. 

7.  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVES.— THE  ORG-ANS  OF  THE  VOICE. 

8.  THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  SENSES. 

9.  THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  SENSES. 

10.  THE  MICROSCOPIC  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  TEXTURES  AND  ORGANS. 

11.  THE  MICROSCOPIC  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  TEXTURES  AND  ORGANS. 


HUMAN  BODY,  LIFE   SIZE.      Bv  John  Marshall,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.     Each 
Sheet,  I2S.  6d. ;  on  canvas  and  rollers,  varnished,  £1  is.     Explanatory  Key,  is. 


THE  SKELETON,  Front  View. 
-^.  THE  MUSCLES,  Front  View. 

3.  THE  SKELETON,  Back  View. 

4.  THE  MUSCLES,  Back  View. 

ZOOLOGICAL : 


5.  THE  SKELETON,  Side  View. 

6.  THE  MUSCLES,  Side  View. 

7.  THE    FEMALE    SKELETON, 

Front  View. 


TEN  SHEETS.     Illustrating  the  Classification  of  Animals.    By  Robert  Patterson. 
{,■2  \  on  canvas  and  rollers,  \arnished,  £-i  los. 
The  same,  reduced  in  size  on  Royal  paper,  in  g  Sheets,  uncoloured,  12s. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HONEY  BEE. 

Two  Diagrams,     ys.  6d 


MODERN    ARTISTS. 

A  SERIES  OF  ILLUSTRATED  BIOGRAPHIES. 
Edited    by    F.     G.     DUMAS. 

T  TXDER  the  above  title  a  Series  of  Biographical  Sl;etches,  with  Characteristic 
'-'  Portraits,  and  of  Critical  Studies  of  the  worlis  of  the  Great  Painters  of  the 
day,  has  been  in  preparation  for  some  time. 

In  the  publication  of  the  work  the  co-operation  of  the  highest  authorities  on  Art, 
and  the  most  noted  Etchers,  has  fortunately  been  obtained. 

The  publication  is  divided  into  TWELVE  BIOGRAPHIES,  each  containing 
24  folio  pages  of  Text  (20  x  14  inches),  profusely  Illustrated  with  facsimile 
reproductions  of  original  Drawings  by  the  Artists  themselves,  and  views  of  their 
studios  and  residences,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  numbered  i  to  1,200,  and 
accompanied  by  -^6  Lettered  Proofs  of  the  various  Etchings  stamped  by  the 
Printsellers'  Association. 

The  greatest  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  works  for  engraving, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  subjects  more  characteristic  of  the  personality  of  each  Artist. 

The  first  section  of  Three  Parts  will  consist  of— 

SIR    FREDERICK    LEIGHTON,    P.R.A. 

Portrait  by  Rajon,  after  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. 
The  Athlete  Wrestling:  with  a  Python. 
A  Group  from  The  Arts  of  War. 

JOHN    EVERETT    MILLAIS,    R.A. 

Portrait  by  W^altner,  after  the  Artist. 
The  North-West  Passage. 
Forbidden  Fruit. 

HUBERT    HERKOMER,    A.R.A. 

Portrait  by  himself. 
The  Poacher's  Fate. 
The  Woodcutters. 

Artists'  Proofs  of  the  above,  also  stamped  by  the  Printsellers'  Association,  may- 
be had  ;  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  selection  of  the  proper  materials  for 
the  printing  of  these  Proofs. 

The  Twelve  Biographies  (not  sold  separately),  £12  12s. 


GRAND    EDITION   DE    LUXE, 

There  will  also  be  printed  Twenty-five  Copies  of  this  Edition,  on  paper  from  the 
Imperial  Factories  of  Japan,  and  numbered  in  the  press,  from  i  to  25,  containing 
Thirty-six  Proofs  before  Letters  of  the  Etchings,  stamped  by  the  Printsellers' 
Association. 

Price  for  the  Twelve  Biographies,  £63. 


AMATEUR'S    EDITION, 

Fifty  Copies  of  this  Edition  will  be  printed  on  the  finest  tinted  Dutch  paper  of 
Van  Gelder,  numbered  in  the  press  from  i  to  50,  with  the  accompanying  Etchings 
printed  on  Japan. 

Price  for  the  Twelve  Biographies,  £31  10s. 
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THE    FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

Edited    by  JOHN    MORLKY. 
•yHE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  is  published  on  the  rst  of 

every  month  (the  issue  on  the  15th  being  suspended),  and  ,-  Volume  is 
completed  every  Six  Months. 

The  following  are  among  the  ConiHbiUors : — 


SIR  RUTHERFORD  ALCOCK. 
MATHEW  ARNOLD. 
PROFESSOR  BAIN. 
PROFESSOR  BEESLY. 
DR.  BRIDGES. 

HON.  GEORGE  C.  BRODRICK 
SIR  GEORGE  CAMPBELL,  M.P. 
J.  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.P. 
PROFESSOR  SIDNEY  COLVIN. 
MONTAGUE  COOKSON,  Q.C. 
L.  H.  COURTNEY,  M.P. 
G.  H.  DARWIN. 
F.  W.  FARRAR.  . 
PROFESSOR  F.\WCETT,  M.P. 
EDW-\RD  A.  FREEMAN. 
MRS.  G-\RRET-ANDERSON. 
M.  E.  GRANT  DUFF,  M.P. 
THOMAS  HARE. 
F.  HARRISON. 
LORD  HOUGHTON. 
PROFESSOR  HUXLEY. 
PROFESSOR  JEVONS. 
EMILE  DE  LAVELEYE. 
T.  E.  CLIFFE  LESLIE. 
RIGHT  HON.  R.  LOWE,  M.P. 
SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  M.P. 


LORD  LYTTOX. 
SIR  H.  S.  MAINE. 
DR.  M.\UDSLEY. 
PROFESSOR  1L\X  MULLER. 
PROFESSOR  HENRY  MORLEY. 
G.  OSBORNE  MORGAN,  Q.C,  M.P. 
WILLIAM  MORRIS. 
F.  W.  NEWM.AN. 
W.  G.  PALGRAVE. 
WALTER  H.  P.\TER. 
RT.  HON.  LYON  PLAYFAIR,  M.P. 
DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. 
HERBERT  SPENCER. 
HON.  E.  L.  STANLEY. 
SIR  J.  FITZJ AMES  STEPHEN,  Q.C. 
LESLIE  STEPHEN. 
J.  HUTCHISON  STIRLING. 
A.  C.  SWINBURNE. 
DR.  VON  SYBEL. 
J.  A.  SYMONDS. 
W.  T.  THORNTON. 
HON.  LIONEL  A.  TOLLEMACHE. 
ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
PROFESSOR  TYNDALL. 
THE  EDITOR. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


The  Fortnightly  REVIE^v  is  fitblished  at  15.  dd. 


CHAPMAN   &   HALL,    LIMITED,    n,   HENRIETTA   STREET, 
COVENT    GARDEN,    W.C. 


CHARLES  DICKENS   .\ND  EVANS,] 


[crystal  palace  press. 
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